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$ SOCIALISM: A LIFE-CYCLE 





MPOSSIBLE TO GRASP the nature of conscious collective life 

in any epoch without an understanding of the material forms 

and processes through which its ideas were transmitted—the 

communication networks that enable thought to have a social 
existence. Indeed, the sutcessive stages of development of these means 
and relations of transmission—whose ensemble we might term the 
mediasphere—suggest a new periodization for the history of ideas.” 
First, what we may call the logosphere: that long period stretching from 
the invention of writing (and of clay tablets, papyrus, parchment scrolls) 
to the coming of the prihting press. The age of the logos, but also that 
of theology, in which waiting is, first and foremost, the inscription of 
the word of God, the ‘sacred carving’ of the hieroglyph. God dictates, 
man transcribes—in the Bible or the Koran—and dictates in his turn. 
Reading is done aloud, in company; man’s task is not to invent but to 
transmit received truths. 


A second period, the graphosphere, runs from 1448 to around 1968: 
from the Gutenberg Revolution to the rise of Tv. The age of reason and of 
the book, of the newspaper and political party. The poet or artist emerges 
as guarantor of truth, invention flourishes amid an abundance of written 
references; the image is subordinate to the text. The third, still expanding 
today, is the era of the videosphere: the age of the image, in which the 
book is knocked off its pedestal and the visible triumphs over the great 
invisibles—God, History, Progress—of the previous epochs. 


This mediological periodization allows us to situate the life-cycle of 
socialism, that great fallen oak of political endeavour, within the last 150 
years of the graphosphere; and to explore its ecosystem, so to speak, 
through its processes of propagation. Socialism will not be treated here 
in terms of the intrinsic value of any of its branches. Rather, the aim 
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will be to grasp the common mediological basis that underlies all its 
doctrinal ramifications—from Fourier to Marx, Owen to Mao, Babeuf to 
Blum—by approaching it as an ensemble composed of men (militants, 
leaders, theoreticians), tools of transmission (books, schools, news- 
papers), and institutions (factions, parties, associations). The ecosystem 
takes the form of a particular sociotope, a milieu for the reproduction 
of certain kinds of life and thought. The professional typographer occu- 
pies a special niche within it, the key link between proletarian theory 
and the working-class condition; herein lay the best technical means of 
intellectualizing the proletariat and proletarianizing the intellectual, the 
double movement that constituted the workers’ parties. For a printer is 
quintessentially a ‘worker intellectual or an intellectual worker’, the very 
ideal of that human type who would become the pivot of socialism: ‘the 
conscious proletarian’. 


The life-cycle of this ecosystem begins, in France at least, soon after 
the July Revolution. Organized Saint-Simonism was born one winter 
evening in 1831, when the carpenter Gauny met the bookseller Thierry 
in Paris. Propaganda work for the Saint-Simonian ‘family’ was planned 
for every arrondissement, and local directors were charged with the 
workers’ education. Hence a new series of encounters between hatters, 
drapers, cabinet-makers, tilers, and the clerks, printers, engravers and 
type-founders responsible for running their evening classes and, most 
importantly, producing their newspapers: Le Globe, then La Ruche popu- 
laire, ’ Union, and more. The cycle comes to an end in the aftermath 
of May 1968, Year One of the videosphere. But the life-span of social- 
ism may best be understood within a vaster arc of time: the age of the 
graphosphere. Dawning with the early-modern era—the ‘coming of the 
book—the graphosphere itself comprises three successive chapters: 
reformation, republic, revolution. 


Genetic helix 


The inventor of the word ‘socialism’ was the genial typographer, encyclo- 
paedist and 1848-er, Pierre Leroux. Born in 1797, a bartender’s son, Leroux 
attended the Ecole Polytechnique, then joined a printshop where he per- 
fected a new process, the pianotype. He founded the Globe newspaper 





' See Cours de médiologie générale, Paris t991; this essay is drawn from the ‘Neuvième 
leçon: Vie et mort d'un écosystème: le socialisme’. 
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in 1824 and, with George Sand, the Revue Indépendante in 1841. Moving 
to Boussac, he set up his own publishing house and attracted a small 
community of disciples and readers. He was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly in 1848, dnd formally honoured by the Commune upon his 
death in 1871. The combination—book, newspaper, school—that would 
be the genetic helix 'of the workers’ movement is prefigured in Leroux. 
Socialism was born with a printers’ docket around its neck. 


Book, newspaper, school: a reminder of the practical culture that pre- 
ceded the politicali programmes. Socialism was a craft formation 
before it became a mentality. Its take-off came with a specific historical 
moment—1864, the First International founded in London; 1866, the 
Education League founded in Paris; 1867, the rotary press invented by 
Marinoni, permitting a tenfold rise in impressions—but also with a par- 
ticular form of consciousness. ‘The 19th-century working class harbours 
three aspirations,’ wrote the foreman Pierre Bruno in his memoirs, pub- 
lished on the eve of the Commune. ‘The first is to combat ignorance, 
the second, to combat poverty, and the third, to help one another.” The 
first and most important was the fight against ignorance, rallying cry 
of the forces of reason. Working-class socialism, too, was a creature of 
reason—tuling spirit of the age of the graphosphere. 

j 
Typographers, intellectuals and teachers were the three supports of the 
socialist movement, each corresponding to one leg of the mediological 
tripod. What was on offer at any workers’ lodge or maison du peuple? A 
library, newspapers, evening classes and lectures. Today, there are still 
platforms, books and newspapers. But the central axis of transmission 
has moved elsewhere, taking with it the apparatus of celebration, pres- 
tige and values that formerly conferred such an aura upon the books, 
teachers or peripatetic lecturers at workers’ educational associations 
and universités populaires. 


A powerful oral culture also played a large part in the workers’ move- 

ment, of course: harangues at rallies, congress speeches, conferences; 

Jaurès at Pré-Saint,Gervais, Lenin on Red Square, Blum at Tours or the 

Place de la Nation in 1936—all spoke without benefit of microphones, 

shouting themselves hoarse, to the brink of exhaustion, before tens of 
l 


2 Cited in Georges Duveau, La pensée ouvrière sur Péducation pendant la Seconde 
République et le Fana Empire, Paris 1947. 
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thousands of listeners. But if the spokesmen of socialism relied as much 
on their public pulpits as on their presses, their rhetoric was nevertheless 
stamped by a bookish culture and a long familiarity with the written word. 
Even their extemporizations have the feel of the reader or the scholar. 
Many were great parliamentarians, orators and tribunes in the classical 
republican tradition; but their addresses were formally founded upon the 
written word, the real basis of law both in their own eyes and in those of 
the rank and file. 


Powers of the invisible 


‘Since 1789, ideas alone have constituted the strength and salvation of 
the proletariat. It owes to them its every victory’, wrote Blanqui (one of 
those who passed the ideas of 1789 on to the Paris Commune). Abstract 
concepts were the ABC of a militant’s apprenticeship. The notions of 
proletariat and bourgeoisie, like those of labour power, surplus value, 
relations of production, etc., that underlie them, are not apprehensi- 
ble by the senses. Secondly, whether project or myth, the idea of the 
Revolution as ‘what should be’ is the denial and transcendence of the 
immediate, the overcoming of the present. Both as logical discourse 
and as moral undertaking, the socialist utopia demanded an inner break 
with the ‘stream of everyday life’, an act of faith that mobilized the pow- 
ers of conceptual analysis to break the accepted social imagery down into 
elemental abstracts, like ‘exploitation’. 


Writing collectivizes individual memory; reading individualizes collec- 
tive memory. The back-and-forth between them fosters the sense for 
history by unearthing potentials within the present, creating backdrops 
and foregrounds; it is fundamental for the idea of socialism. When it is 
cold outside and the night is long, memory means that we are not alone. 
Alphabetical memory, as Hegel would put it. Contrasting ‘the inestima- 
ble educational value’ of learning to read and write with alphabetical 
characters, as opposed to hieroglyphics, he described how the very proc- 
ess of alphabetical writing helps to turn the mind’s attention from 
immediate ideas and sense impressions to ‘the more formal structure of 
the word and its abstract components’, in a way that ‘gives stability and 
independence to the interior realm of mental life’ 3 





3 G. W. F. Hegel, Encyclopaedia, § 459. Passage analysed ın Jacques Dernda, De la 
grammatologie, Paris 1967, pp. 36-45. 
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All the revolutionary men of action I have met, from Che Guevara to 
Pham Van Dong by; way of-Castro (not the autocrat, but the one-time 
rebel), to say nothing of the walking encyclopaedias known as Trotskyists, 
were compulsive readers, as devoted to books as they were unreceptive 
to images. A Hegelian would explain this by saying that reading leads to 
critical detachment, and—given that there is ‘no science that is not hid- 
den’, nor future without ‘rehearsal’ of the past—to utopian anticipation. 
Abstraction encourages action, as remembrance leads to innovation. 
The greatest modernizers inaugurate their career with a backward leap, 
and a renaissance proceeds through a return to the past, a recycling, and 
hence a revolution. Columbus discovered America in a library, through 
the perusal of arcane texts and cosmographies. The Ancien Régime in 
France was overthrqwn by admirers not of Montgolfier or Washington, 
but of Lycurgus and Cato. Chateaubriand and Hugo revolutionized lit- 
erature by dint of Gothic ruins, Nietzsche vaulted over Jules Verne with 
the aid of the pre-Socratics, and Freud revisited Aeschylus. 
j 

The misfortune of revolutionaries is to have inherited a little more than 
most people. The written word is vital for these transmitters of collec- 
tive memory, since their analytical tools are forged from its traditions. 
A legacy of ideas is not automatically transmissible; there are better or 
worse historical environments for conveying abstractions, just as there 
are better and worse conductors of electricity. The revolutionary act par 
excellence starts froth a sense of nostalgia, the return to a forgotten text, 
a lost ideal. Behind the ‘re’ of reformation, republic or revolution—of 
rehearsing, recommencing, rereading—there is a hand flicking through 
the pages of a book, from the end back to the beginning. Whereas the 
finger that presses !a button, fast-forwarding a tape or disc, will never 
pose a danger to the establishment. 


Parchment batons 


If news bulletins are the medium for history as spectacle, the archive 
is the medium for history as practice. The story of communism—as 
revolutionary utopia, not bureaucratic dictatorship—has been a tale of 
archivists and old papers. Communism was the bookish invention of 
Gracchus Babeuf, a specialist in feudal law, who extracted its central 
ideas from Rousseau, Mably and antique parchments. It flourished in 
the great storehouses of the written word. For Michelet: ‘My history 
of the French Revolution was born in the archives. I am writing it in 
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this central depot—the official records office. Men wove between texts, 
texts wove between men. Myths beget acts which beget myths, and the 
movement of narratives spurs the movement of peoples. Histories of 
Rome had their effects on the deputies of 1789, Lamartine’s History of 
the Girondins and Louis Blanc’s History of the French Revolution on the 
1848-ers, Hugo’s Les Misérables on the Commune and his Ninety-Three 
on the birth of the Third Republic. 


The baton was passed round the world, hand to hand: from the Society of 
Equals, founded by the medievalist Babeuf, to the Society of New Citizens, 
founded by the young librarian, Mao Zedong. Buonarroti (1761-1837), a 
year younger than Babeuf (1760-97), dodged the Directory’s police and 
survived his friend by forty years. In 1837 Buonarroti’s account of the 
history they had lived, Babeuf’s Conspiracy for Equality, was published 
in Brussels, where Marx would take refuge after his expulsion from 
Paris in 1845, and would find his first apostle in the young Philippe 
Gigot, paleographer and archivist. Exile in Brussels functioned as a 
turn-table after the 1815 Restoration. Here Buonarroti met up with the 
former Convention delegates, Barére and Vadier, who would organize 
the carbonari, seedbed for the secret societies that sprang up under the 
July Monarchy, and from which would emerge the League of the Just; 
which would in turn be refashioned into the Communist League in 1847 
by Marx and Engels, along with delegates from Blanqu1, ‘the head and 
the heart of the proletarian party in France’. Thirty-nine years in jail and 
four death sentences: it was via Blanqui (1805-81), ‘the prisoner’, that 
the passage was made from Jacobinism to socialism, from 1793 to the 
Paris Commune; Blanqui who handed the torch to Vaillant, who would 
pass it to Jaurés, whose byline on his column in La Dépéche de Toulouse 
was ‘The Reader’, and who was succeeded by Blum, literary critic for 
La Revue Blanche. 


An Olympic marathon: the glow of a letter—more firefly than flame— 
passing from runner to runner, as if the revolutionary was a forwarding 
agent, and the heart of the message lay precisely in its transmission: 
a telegraph flashing from peak to peak, via such human semaphores. 
Not forgetting the whispering in the valleys, some two hundred years of 
stories handed down from grandmothers to toddlers. ‘My childhood was 
full of stories about the long march of the poor, across the ages’, recalls 
the old French Communist Gérard Belloin. 
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Tales prompted by a crust of bread on the floor, a drop of soup left ın a 
bowl. They were told by the grandmothers, who had heard them told when 
they were young themselves. Like underground streams whose course can- 
not be mapped because their waters seem to disappear completely, then 
come up further on, the chronicle of peasant suffering knew little of its 
sources. But it too had run on underground, carried by anonymous voices, 
each generation confiding its trials to the next. At times ıt grew more 
insistent or seemed to fade, but ıt never went away. It constantly mmxed 
up the past and the present, for isn’t speaking of the troubles of the past a 
way of drawing attention to those of today? Did that happen long ago? Oh 
yes, my child, a very long time ago. But how can you be sure? For a child, 
how far back is long-ago? 


The workers’ press and the socialist library were crucibles for anar- 
chists, Proudhonists, Leninists and reformists alike. Saint-Simon was 
a copyist, proof-corrector and bookseller; Proudhon, a typographer. So 
was Pablo Iglesias (1850-1925), founder of the Spanish Socialist Party. 
It was a Spanish journalist and typographer, José Mesa, who, exiled in 
Paris, passed on the heritage of the First International to Jules Guesde, 
recruiting sergeant of French socialism. Anarchists and socialists were 
the warring siblings of one family; pamphlets, articles, newpapers, liter- 
ary supplements, filled their lives. Both followed Luther's order, to spare 
neither hardship nor money to set up ‘good libraries and bookshops’ 
everywhere. The sons of Marx and of Bakunin shared the same gos- 
pel: to read and to get others reading. Everywhere they went, they left a 
library. Hobsbawm could measure the precise degree of socialism’s pen- 
etration in Europe between 1890 and 1905 by comparing the number of 
annual publications.’ 


The cult of the book had its preacherly moments. Hugo to the illiterate 
worker. 


Have you forgotten that your liberator 

Is the book? The book 1s there on the heights; 

It gleams; because it shines and illuminates, 

It destroys the scaffold, war and famine; 

It speaks: No more slaves and no more pariahs.° 





4 Gérard Belloin, Nos réves, camarades, Paris 1979. 
5 Eric Hobsbawm, ‘La diffusione del marxismo (1890-1905)’, Studi storici, vol. 15, 


no. 2 (1974), pp. 241-69. 
6 Victor Hugo, ‘A qui la faute?’, L'Année terrible (1872). 
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But it had its triumphal version too, gaily insurrectional in Jules Vallés’s 
bulletin to his editor, warning of ‘galleys within the fortnight, and “pass 
for press” in two months’, ‘I breathe deep, I swell out. “Pass for press”, 
it’s as good as the order to fire! On the barricades, it’s a gun-barrel poked 
out between the slats.’ And Hugo himself had written: ‘Nothing so much 
resembles the mouth of a cannon as an open bottle of ink.” 


Eastern clandestinity 


After 1945, this alphabetical heroism migrated to the Third World, 
equipped with hurricane lamp, exercise books and biros. Emancipation 
through literacy, the dark shadows of superstition gradually buried 
under millions of white pages—this Eluardesque symbolism of Europe’s 
roth century found a haven, in the mid-2oth, in the struggle against the 
‘imperialist West’. The first action of any anti-colonial revolution was to 
launch a mass literacy campaign.® The Little Red Book was the talisman 
of Mao’s China. 


The process was frozen in the post-war penod in Eastern Europe’s huge 
conservatory of obsolete forms—a museum of the word, in which the liv- 
ing sources of the past lay fossilized. Yet, studious and scholarly, ‘actually 
existing socialism’ had a typographic soul. A glance at UNESCO indica- 
tors for number of books per head, quantity of public libraries, average 
household spending on books, etc., shows that during the Cold War, 
Communist countries—where the economy was struggling and audio- 
visual culture had barely arrived—held all the records for printed paper. 
To journey through those old-world provinces, where Western Europe’s 
19th century still lived on, was to witness a universal cult of books and 
an idolization of writers—Soviet stars were more likely to be novelists or 
poets than actors or musicians. With the atrophy of the image came a 
hypertrophy of the text, its aura enhanced by censorship. 


Party-States had such respect for the power of words that they kept them 
under perpetual surveillance, yet this repression made a live grenade 
of every samizdat, in line with the ‘best’ Tsarist traditions. Everything 





7 Jules Vallès, L'Insurgé, Lausanne 1968, pp. 48-9; Victor Hugo, Œuvres complètes, 
Paris 1968, vol. vir, p. 678. 

ë To participate, in 1961, in the Cuban national campaign that brought a million 
ilhterate peasants into contact with writing was like a physical encounter with the 
progressive imaginary of the book. 


[3 
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was repeated, but upside-down. Under the Stalinist state, the Russian 
intelligentsia resumed its time-honoured typographical combat, its old 
mole’s labours. For what else is told in the long history of the Russian 
underground, from Herzen’s Kolokol (1855) to Lenin’s Iskra (1900), but 
stories of clandestine presses, illicit news-sheets, books sewn into great- 
coats? In Dostoevsky’s The Possessed, Verkhovensky lures Shatov into a 
trap by sending him to retrieve a printing press buried in a schoolyard. 


Between the various opposition groups, as between dissidents and the 
state, the battle-lines were drawn in print, above all through the jour- 
nal. Russian populists (direct ancestors of Marxist study groups and 
parties) placed even greater emphasis on the importance of the press 
than did the secret societies and carbonari in the West. Lenin defined 
himself as a publicist,’ in the mould of Chernyshevsky or Herzen, who 
moved to London for the sake of the cyrillic characters unavailable in 
Russia. In contrast to the Brezhnev era—better organized and hence 
less bloodthirsty than the Tsarist autocracy—written propaganda pre- 
ceded, and alternated with, the propaganda of deeds. In 1880s Russia, 
the profession closest to ‘editor’ was ‘terrorist’. The Tsarist police’s litany 
was: ‘Where's the printing press? The first link in the courier chain? The 
dispatch office?’ The mastermind of a conspiracy was inevitably a book- 
seller or a printer. The most vexing problem was always how to move 
things (subversive literature or bombs), deep in travellers’ bags." 


The fall of Communism in the East thus witnessed the extinction of the 
last literate societies in Europe—the triumph of showbiz extravagance 
over cheap editions and a dwindling readership for the classics, as the 
old European culture of printing segued into the ‘mass culture’ imported 
from America. The totalitarian hijacking of the Enlightenment, set 


9 ‘We theoreticians, or, as I would rather say, publicists of Soaal Democracy’: V. I. 
Lenin, “Two Tactics of Social Democracy in the Democratic Revolution’ (1905), 
Collected Works, Moscow 1965, vol. 9, pp. 15-140. 

1 Let us note in passing how foreign the manners of ‘actually existing socialism’ 
were to Pol Pot’s Cambodia, how remote the urban mystique of literacy and learn- 
ing from that savage cult of rural ignorance. The Khmer Rouge decreed: no books, 
no schools. They ransacked the presses and libraries of Phnom Penh, closed the 
university, padlocked the high schools. The only medium allowed was the radio. A 
party without a paper! Pol Pot’s back-to-the-jungle system was consistent: slaughter 
of the educated, a term encompassing anyone who had got beyond primary school; 
wholesale xenophobia; rejection of urban civilization, and gerontophobia as a politi- 
cal axiom (no one over 23 could belong to the Organization). 
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against the new global imagery, could even make the defeat of Diderot at 
the hand of Disneyland look like emancipation. In a remarkable histori- 
cal irony, the political victory of humanism spelled the cultural defeat 
of the humanities. Prosperous times for television and advertising in 
Eastern Europe; lean times for bookshops and publishers. 


Alma mater 


If the history of the school has always been charged with political signifi- 
cance, political history has in turn carried scholastic implications. The 
‘battle for education’ always featured high on the left’s agenda; social- 
ism, as the pedagogy of a world-view, knew that its own survival was at 
stake here. Any militant enrolling in a school of socialist thought must 
first have absorbed the habits of the schoolroom. The socialist’s code of 
honour was modelled on that of the good schoolboy: he who can put up 
with the boredom of the classroom will triumph over the class enemy. 


The early workers’ movements arose before the advent of mass edu- 
cation; silk workers’ uprisings, weavers’ strikes and mutual insurance 
companies did not wait for universal schooling in order to exist. But 
trade unionism and ‘workers’ power are self-limiting in their ideas, and 
philanthropy alone would have spawned no more than adult-learning 
centres. It was the educational project of socialism that lifted its vision 
beyond that of unions and guilds. Its parties were created on the strength 
of the conviction that class is an instinct, but socialism is a raising of 
consciousness. The job of the school was thus not incubation but pro- 
duction. This accounts for the intensive focus on educational questions. 
‘For every school that opens, a prison is closed’. The mystique of the 
emancipated and emancipatory school was a tribute rendered by the 
working-class parties to the bourgeois state. 


Numerous teachers (Guesde and Jaurés among them) once hurried 
back and forth between blackboard and rostrum. The First International 
(1864) and the Workers’ Educational League (1867) pooled their staff, 
premises and periodicals. One of the first acts of the Paris Commune 
was to appoint a Commission of Education, headed by Edouard Vaillant. 
Louise Michel, deported to New Caledonia with the Commune’s 
suppression, immediately opened a school there for the Kanaks (had she 
enjoyed access to pulp and typeface, she would no doubt have launched 
the island’s first newspaper). From its inception in 1920, the French 
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Communist Party recruited its star cadres from the ranks of school- 
teachers and professors. The best-established branch of the International 
between the wars was the education workers’ section headed by Georges 
Cogniot, a practising Latinist. 


Mill workers had provided a focus for the communist imaginary during 
the first industrial revolution; miners and steel workers took over that 
role during the second. But it is the primary schoolteacher, with his spar- 
tan or sententious modesty, who reveals the extent to which organized 
socialism’s roots lie in the pre-industrial culture of the Enlightenment. 
Former Communist Gérard Belloin, a child of the field and the page, a 
self-educated man enlightened by the Resistance, provides an arresting 
sample of militant écology in his memoirs: ‘When in small groups we'd 
spent the night slipping tracts under doors or into letterboxes, we felt 
as uplifted on the way home as a schoolmaster at the end of the lesson.’ 
Belloin went forth, not to earn party points but out of pure devotion. In 
those days (we are in the 1950s, by the banks of the Loire): 


one would not dream of casting aspersions on the teacher’s social standing, 


or doubting the degree of personal effort this had cost him. According to 
the commonly accepted scale of values that substituted for an explanation 


of social class, it was quite the opposite. Repositories of knowledge, they 
were just about the only people locally acknowledged as such, along with 
doctors, priests, tax inspectors, notaries and chemists . . . We were imbued 
with the hallowed popular respect for learning, books and intellectuals.” 


The ritual nature of this respect informed both the best—Belloin and 
his ilk—and the worst, who were to encircle and then crush them. A 
germ of Stalinism lay in the frankness of encyclopaedism, stupidity 
inside intelligence.:A fatal distinction prevailed between the leaders and 
the led. Intellectual authority became the grounds for political domina- 
tion. Knowledge became nationalized, because doctrines, like temples or 
countries, need frontiers, and armed clerics to guard them. The most 
philistine despot found himself wreathed in the laurels of knowledge. 
Academism, museomania and the general smell of mothballs impregnat- 
ing Soviet societies became endemic when the ‘tradition’-form was held 
up as the norm of the future: the archive’s posthumous revenge on inven- 
tion. The didacticism, ponderousness and rigidity of Soviet discourse, its 
moralistic gloom, are what ensue when a school turns upon thinking, 
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and subdues it with an iron fist. The handbook becomes the curriculum, 
and the result is crude simplification, stereotypes and cant. 


Socialist culture is paradoxically attached to an elitist curriculum 
reflecting ‘bourgeois’, not to say ‘aristocratic’ values, whose decline con- 
siderably hastened that of socialism. Socialism was marked during the 
first half of the 20th century by an educational universe that despised 
technical knowledge, commerce, industry and even maths, but taught 
Latin and Greek as living languages. For today’s reader, to scour the 
archives of the French workers’ movement prior to its ‘Bolshevization’ 
by the Communists, and standardization by the Socialists, is like mov- 
ing from Hello! magazine to the Metaphysics and Ethics Review. Jaurès 
and Blum possessed the same cultural baggage as Marx and Trotsky, 
as did their opponents Barrès and Maurras. There are deeper affinities 
between Jaurès and Barrès than between Jaurès and any current Socialist 
leader. This is because Jaurés’s holiday reading was De natura rerum in 
the original; Blum liked to relax with a translation of Lucretius; today’s 
socialist elephant will pick up a seasonal blockbuster and a newspaper 
written in franglais. If he chose Lucretius over the latest opinion polls, 
he would soon lose his leadership. The biotope makes the animal, rather 
than the other way around. 


Holy morning paper 


Book, school, newspaper: for the party militant, the greatest emphasis lay 
on the third. The first, short-lived, working-class publications in France 
appeared between 1830 and 1840. Indeed it was LAtelier, Buchez’s 
paper, that in 1840 coined the expression ‘working class’. The interven- 
ing period was crucial, for it was then that ‘creating a school’ mutated 
into ‘creating a party’. For the Church, a daily paper is a plus; for the 
party, itis a must. L'Humanité was strategic for the PCF in a way La Croix 
would never be for the clergy. Churches came and went long before the 
invention of printing, but no workers’ parties existed before the appear- 
ance of popular broadsheets around 1860. Socialist ideology lasted for 
the duration of the form called party, and the party-form lasted as long 
as the party dailies—roughly a hundred years. Le Peuple, for example, 
the Belgian Socialists’ organ, expired with dignity in 1979, at the age 
of 94. It had fought for universal suffrage, the emancipation of women 
and human rights with Jaurés, Vandervelde and Huysmans. After that it 
merely survived, a different entity under the same name. 
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‘The paper is not only a collective propagandist and agitator, but also 
a collective organizer’ (Lenin). Its dissemination unites, creating a 
network of exchanges and liaisons. Jaurès, Trotsky and Lenin performed 
the same tasks (writing, typesetting, printing, posting) as Vallès did at Le 
Cri du peuple, Elisée Reclus at Le Révolté, Jean Grave at Temps nouveaux. 
Whether the reference was Marx, Bakunin or Fourier, printed words 
were sown in order to harvest activists. Lenin established his party with 
Iskra, Guesde with L’Egalité and Jaurès with La Petite République. Cabet 
propagated his Icarian dream with the tools and methods ii by 
Marx and Engels. 


The political news-sheet carried serious implications, attesting to the 
active mediation of an idea of Man in the midst of men; the long-shot in 
the short term. Mainstream newspapers, product of a media conglomer- 
ate, are conceived as black boxes: events come in and information comes 
out. A class or party newspaper plays a different role: transforming a 
conception of the world into small change, a philosophical system into 
everyday slogans. Events are centralized by, and under, the idea; indi- 
vidual energies by the leadership. In contrast to the paper-as-mirror, the 
paper-as-guide fulfils the role assigned by Kant to the schema: intermed- 
iary and interpreter between the pure concept and the appearance of 
things. In the tradition of the socialist press, the author of the doctrine is 
his own intermediary; this is what distinguishes him from his contemp- 
orary, the belle-lettriste. ‘For “intellectuals”, the other profession that 
they should always practise alongside their own is surely that of printer,’ 
wrote Andler, in his Life of Lucien Herr. ‘A time will certainly come when 
writers and scientists know how to operate a linotype. If they wish to 
publish a book, they will be able to rent a rotary press, just as one hires a 
motor car to drive oneself.’* 


Herr himself was a pioneer in this regard. Librarian at the Ecole 
Normale, prompter to Jaurés and Blum, he was for several years the 
anonymous editor of the foreign news page at L'Humanité (a name he 
coined). Aragon, Nizan or D’Astier did as much in their way. Until very 
recently, a knowledge of print and management of a press were indis- 
pensable to the work of intellectuals who never delegated such chores 
to others, preferring to be their own leader-writers, copy-writers, proof- 
readers, designers and managers. Running the paper and running the 
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party often overlapped; it was unthinkable for the leader to be illiterate. 
While the political journal served as the internal organ for the intel- 
lectuals’ power struggles, the newspaper was intended for laymen and 
amateurs. It formed a bridge between ‘the theory of the vanguard’ and 
the ‘spontaneous movement of the class’, in Lenin’s idiom, or between 
‘metaphysics’ and ‘the world’, in Jaurés’s. It reunited the thinker and 
the worker, providing for socialism that day-to-day hyphen between the 
intellectual and the people that the school supplied for republicans. 


So long as print remained the central meeting-ground for this type of 
interchange, the profession of politics and that of the intellectual—from 
the great writer to the typographer—had a common base. In its absence, 
the pen and the lathe have turned their backs on each other, The speciali- 
zation of politicians—as vote-chasing technicians—has matched that of 
the printing sector, journalism and publishing. From the ryth century 
until the 20th, presses were meeting places, points of contact between 
people from different professions and classes, where cross-pollination 
was almost unavoidable. Writers and parliamentarians no longer share 
a common set of tools. A relationship that once was practical and profes- 
sional has decayed into cocktail-party irrelevance. 


The party 


Much has been written on the decline of the political party, and thus 
of the socialist project. But one factor that has been largely ignored is 
the transition from the written (flexible, decentralized, affordable) to the 
audio-visual (industrial, expensive); the diminishing stature of print and 
the modification of printing techniques. Photocomposition destroyed the 
last cultural bases of the workers’ movement; both the bookmakers’ craft 
and its traditional caste of pundits and commentators were rendered 
technologically redundant. Print lost its lead, the critical intellectual his 
milieu, socialist politics its reference; all three were thrown into crisis. 
If ‘the first freedom of the press is that it is not an industry’, it should be 
added that, from 1881 to 1970, the press was also an industry. Now it is 
an industry first and foremost. It is hard to conceive that, in 1904, Herr, 
Blum and Lévy-Bruhl—a librarian, a lawyer and an academic—could 
have launched a daily paper such as L’Humanité, with a first edition of 
138,000 copies, on a single subscription drive of 850,000 francs. Media 
companies have changed their nature along with their size. The con- 
centration of titles, the determining weight of advertising budgets and 
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the size of investment needed have pushed the price of a newspaper 
directorship well beyond the wallet and technical capacities of a handful 
of penniless intellectuals. 


The separation of the print producer from his means of production in 
the journalistic sphere coincides with that of theory from practice in the 
political domain. Although there are electoral machines—still called 
‘parties’, out of inertia—that issue internal bulletins to their indifferent 
representatives, the arc that once linked action and the future, parties 
and intellectuals, has been broken. The parties have ceased to be issu- 
ers of alternative ideas, while writers and thinkers must throw in their 
lot with the broadcasting networks that have acquired an industrial 
and commercial life of their own, as foreign to intellectual creation as 
to utopian ideology. The shift from graphosphere to videosphere has 
dissolved the connection between the party’s technical base and its doc- 
trinal logic. The distinction between left and right in politics relied upon 
a means of dissidence production: a craft-based network of newspapers, 
reviews, research institutes, book clubs, conferences, societies and so 
on. No class struggle without social classes; but no factional struggle 
without a clash of opinions, no politics without polemics; and no battle 
of ideas, when money has become the only sinew in the war of airwaves. 
In its stead comes the struggle of images and personalities, the battles of 
the scoop and the soundbite. No need for parties here. 


The proceedings of socialist congresses were formerly published in 
full, six months later—those of the 1879 Congress of Marseille, which 
united the French workers’ movement, took up 800 pages—in a vol- 
ume that would become the Bible until the next sitting. The political 
world has never seen as many forums, conferences, conventions as 
there are today, but you would search the bookshops in vain for their 
bound record. Participants ‘talk’ ideas as one talks clothes. The (printed) 
motions are mere pretexts for tactical alliances between telegenic cham- 
pions. In mediological terms, it would be only a slight exaggeration to 
say that because the debates are not published, there is no call for ideas; 
television—the new test of performance—has no need for them. Hence 
the new ‘anti-ideological’ ideology and the substitution of individual pro- 
posals for party programmes, personal positions for theoretical ones. 


Quantitatively, of course, books, schools and newspapers are doing better 
than ever. There have never been so many volumes, students, authors 
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and publishers. But mediaspheres are not a matter of statistics. Indeed, 
there may well be an inverse relation between the eclipse of form and the 
proliferation of content; between the scale of output and its status. Mass 
education first diluted, then obliterated, the symbolism of the university 
or school. Education is now a public service, like the subway or electricity 
provider, dealing with customers rather than disciples. There are many 
more public libraries under the videosphere than under the grapho- 
sphere, but what used to be ‘the workshop of the human spirit’ (Abbé 
Grégoire) is becoming a place of transit, of access to information. Never 
have so many books appeared—35,000 new titles a year in France—or in 
so many copies. But the readership is shrinking, and the aura of the book, 
or what remains of it, has been transferred to the face of the author, since 
that is what appears on TV. The printed word can still, exceptionally, kill. 
But can it still give birth to anything? And if so, to what? 


Time, speed and environment 


The first element ofa reply: temporality. Metaphors for diffusion, whether 
of heat or liquids, tend to imply a fairly slow process. In 1850 or 1880, 
an idea that at first went unremarked was not lost forever. The chemis- 
try had time to work. A message could survive on the shelf, awaiting a 
later encounter. The best example of this delayed-action mechanism is 
the propagation of Marx’s ceuvre. It took twenty or thirty years for his 
published works to take effect, and the lag separating production from 
transmission proved crucial to the doctrine’s ultimate influence. The 
first French edition of Capital Volume I took twenty-five years to sell out. 
In the famous letter to ‘Citizen Maurice Lechatre’ of 1872 that prefaces 
the book, Marx wrote: ‘I approve your idea of publishing the translation 
of Das Kapital by instalments. In that form, the work will be more acces- 
sible to the working class, and this consideration outweighs all others 
for me.’ It took some time for the said working class to gain ‘access’ to 
the knowledge of its own exploitation. Between 1872 and 1875, Lechatre 
took delivery of 44 sections of 40 pages each. The first instalment was 
boldly brought out in 10,000 copies, and priced at ten centimes. Sales 
peaked the first day: 234 copies were sold. Then disaster struck. There 
was no money for advertising, nor support from any political organiza- 
tion. It was not until 25 years later, with help from Jules Guesde’s Parti 
Ouvrier, that the remaining booklets were sold.» In fact, it was not until 





3 See Maurice Dommanget, L'Introduction du marxisme en France, Lausanne 1969. 
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1890—seven years after Marx’s death—that Capital began to be taken 
seriously among a handful of militant and scientific groups. Until then, 
it had only been readin condensed form (Delville’s abridgement of 1883 
numbered 253 pages), or presented in seminars such as Lafargue’s. 


The Communist Manifesto, published in London in German, caused 
hardly a ripple. By the time of the Commune, in 1871, it was regarded 
as a ‘bibliographical curiosity’. Only in 1872 did it appear in French, 24 
years after it was written, courtesy of Marx’s daughter Laura Lafargue; 
by 1885, it was just beginning to enjoy a modest success. The Poverty of 
Philosophy was self-published in Paris, in June 1847. Six months later, 
96 copies had been bought. The publisher dispatched free samples to 
the author’s friends, iasking only for the 15 sous it cost him for pack- 
ing and postage: every one of them was returned to him. Alfred Sudre’s 
Histoire du Communisme (1848) had not a word on Marx or Engels in its 
532 pages. The first edition of Capital merited two reviews in French, 
both in obscure high-brow magazines. One was by Maurice Bloch, in the 
Journal des Economistes; the other was by Roberty in Philosophie Positive, 
and reproached the author for ‘doing nothing but criticize, without 
offering concrete proposals for the future’. An article on his work in an 
English journal was still a rare enough event that in the winter of 1881 
Marx would show it to his wife on her deathbed, ‘to illuminate her final 
moments’, as he wrote. Looking back from a world in which the life and 
status of the author sustain whole schools of theoretical research in the 
human sciences, the question is how a practically unknown writer of 
difficult books, none;of which caused a stir, could subsequently have 
‘informed’ the entire world for a hundred years. 


A second element: the environment. Mammals were unable to spread 
across the planet during the 140 million years of the Mesozoic era; 
only the abrupt extinction of the dinosaurs at the end of the Cretaceous 
allowed them to venture out from their highly specialized niches and 
multiply over dry land. Until the geophysical upheaval of the conti- 
nental masses provoked an auspicious climate change (and so of flora 
and fauna), competition with flying reptiles and 50-ton brachiosaurs 
was unthinkable, such was the disproportion of the means of survival 
between the species. ' 


Cultural biotopes are no less delicately balanced, and in the jungle of 
social ideas the survival of the fittest presupposes a certain proportion 
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in the means of struggle. Marx benefited from the unusually temperate 
conditions of the pre-industrial graphosphere: a smaller world popula- 
tion and restricted literacy in the West meant fewer books on the market 
and thus an easier battle for recognition, all weapons being more or 
less equal. In the days of Marx, Hugo or Michelet, the circulation of 
a ‘difficult’ book compared to a best-seller stood at an approximate 
ratio of one to ten, or more commonly one to five. Today, it is one to 
a thousand. Around 1848, the young Marx was publishing around 
a thousand copies of each pamphlet or periodical (800 copies of The 
Poverty of Philosophy; 1,000 of the Franco-German Yearbook, in which 
‘On The Jewish Question’ and ‘Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right’ appeared). But first-rank writers did not go beyond 
three or four thousand. Despite the huge growth of the reading public, 
that figure is still the average for works on political theory, economic 
history or sociology; the author of a piece of critical research that goes 
against the grain can feel blessed with two thousand readers. But the 
massive media launch-pads at the disposal of those who dominate the 
sales also serve to pulverize the small, scholarly productions, more com- 
plex and thus more vulnerable, and which have no time to carve a niche 
for themselves due to the drastic reduction in the average life-expectancy 
of books—three months for a successful publication; the rest might be 
in bookshop windows for three weeks. Publishers’ figures have been 
inflated, but the mortality rate has risen too. 


The Marxist critique of capitalism would not have been able to spread, 
it seems, had industrial capitalism already annexed the sphere of sym- 
bolic goods. Marx profited from the backwardness of cultural circuits in 
relation to those of market production. A hundred years later, he would 
have missed his chance. All things being equal on other fronts, within 
the logic of image and markets (literary talkshows, weekly top-tens), 
Das Kapital would have remained what it was when it first appeared: a 
scholarly extravagance for book-lovers, not the source of a mass political 
current. Marx and Engels were writing at the juncture of two techno- 
logical eras, that of the ‘mechanical machine’, alleviating muscular 
effort, and the ‘energetic machine’, harnessing natural forces. State 
socialism developed at a second juncture: the moving machine and the 
information machine, car and television. In the same way, the century 
of Communist waxing and waning also pivoted around two eras: two 
kinds of memory, literal and analogical. ‘Scientific soaalism’ would not 
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survive the shift from electro-mechanical transmission (rotary printing 
press, telegraph) to electronic broadcasting. The single party did not fit 
well with the telephone; it survived the wireless, but the transistor radio 
was the limit. The cathode tube and the silicon chip spelt wholesale 
crisis. Cross-border radio transmissions swept away the relics, and the 
live-broadcast satellite presided over the funeral. 


A crisis of cultural reproduction such as socialism’s tends to cast the laws 
governing other cultures in a similar light. We should beware of emulat- 
ing the American Trotskyist who, recording the extinction of Trotskyism 
in the United States,in the post-war era, postulated the death of all ide- 
ologies on the planet. To confuse culture with one culture, the end of an 
era with the end of time, is the traditional mistake of the traditionalist. 
Every fall is the herald of a renaissance, and the gods who fled through 
the front door will come back, sooner or later, through the window. 


Prison, exile, phone 
t 

An ecology of socialism must also take into account the extra-cultural, 
not to say anti-cultural factors that once ensured the community’s 
cohesion. Like a Muslim or a Christian, a militant is never really iso- 
lated; he is always ia member of the collective. Political engagement 
proceeds through a,transfer of the group’s image onto the individual, 
and the intensity of the militant’s sense of belonging is the measure 
of his capacities for, initiative. Ethology has taught us that a society of 
primates is close-knit in proportion to the hostility of its environment; 
in this respect revolutionaries, like all believers, are a bit more primate 
than most.’ They have a visceral need for banishment and prison. Such 
were the historical conditions for the creation of milieux of stubbornly 
refractory thinking. Promoted to officialdom, the ‘workers’ movement’ 
fell apart, for its brain ceased to function the moment it traded its envi- 
able oppressed status for the fatal position of oppressor. Hence the 
immense spiritual superiority of the East European dissidents over the 
ruling bureaucrats, ‘as the former regained all the resources of the old 
secessionist intelligentsia, prison and exile foremost among them. The 
lesson to be drawn from the century-long expansion and contraction of 
socialism: as long as there was repression, there was hope. 


4 Primate: placentary mammal with full dentition and prehensile hands. 
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To explain: socialism was an attempt to establish a counter-medium 
of dissemination within a hostile milieu. Could the idea have become 
an ‘ideology’ if micro-circuits of solidarity had not established a mini- 
milieu for themselves, within this formless space? Cheap, sustainable 
information networks, alternative communities and counter-cultures 
that owed their capacity for resistance to the forces that besieged them 
from without. To jump the spark from written myth to social action, the 
electricians of workers’ emancipation had to disconnect the main cables 
and rig up makeshift wiring of their own. Methods of underground 
organizing served as a protective casing, to shield proletarian telegraphy 
from bourgeois jamming and interference. The romance of clandestin- 
ity was essentially a communicative pragmatism. Tracking the footpaths 
of the revolution over the past two centuries would take one by the shel- 
tering walls and shadowy corners that Rabelais evoked as inevitable sites 
for ‘murmur and plot’. 


But with all eyes and ears occupied every evening by the same news 
bulletin in four versions, the walls of the cell or sect are first perforated, 
then blown away by the airwaves. Hitherto, they had more or less suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a difference of pressure or temperature from 
the outside world. The homogenization of symbolic flows tends to dis- 
solve non-conformist nuclei into a common hegemonic gas. Television, 
now the principal interface of all social groups, erodes the boundaries 
between inside and out, and levels access to information. As a grass- 
roots militant, why should I bother to attend party meetings when the 
Tv news will give me the essence of eight hours’ debate, and when my 
neighbour across the hall will find out as much as I could about my party, 
without wasting his time? As for the journalist, he knows as much and 
often more than the party leader, since he speaks to everyone and they 
to him. The ideological hold of television overrides the hold of the party, 
because its mode of organizing the populace engulfs and homogenizes 
all specialist groups. 


By contrast, the two privileged evolutionary niches of the revolutionary 
socialist were prison and exile. Prison, to concentrate; exile, to campaign. 
Reading and writing are luxury pursuits by definition, since they imply 
leisure time. Where could one enjoy more time to oneself than in the 
police jails of the roth century? Prison was the dissident’s second uni- 
versity, his seat of higher learning and greatest moral awareness. ‘When 
a man knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight,’ said Samuel Johnson, 
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‘it concentrates his mind wonderfully’. And Proudhon: ‘All that I am I 
owe to despair.’ Bureaucrat, beware the intellectuals that emerge from 
prison: they have matured and have muscles. Against capitalism in the 
West and communism in the East, the laboratories of social protest 
were the detention centres and prison camps of dictators. Right and 
left, revolutionaries and counter-revolutionaries (Joseph de Maistre or 
Solzhenitsyn, Dostoeysky or Maurras) have benefited in turn from these 
mediological privileges. The Orthodox religion emerged from the Soviet 
penal colonies in far better shape than it had entered them. 


The honours list of European prisons from 1840 to 1930 provides a 
rollcall of Marxist laureates. It ends in the East with the Stalinist labour 
camp (and Victor Serge). In the West, the prisoners of capital form the 
links of an anti-capitalist chain, from Babeuf to Proudhon to Gramsci, 
Blanqui to Bebel to Guesde. It was deportation to Siberia that allowed 
Lenin to finish his first major work, The Development of Capitalism 
in Russia, begun in a St Petersburg prison. Liebknecht, Luxemburg, 
Trotsky, Blum (who wrote his greatest work in prison): nearly all who 
left their mark on socialist thought spent time behind bars. Exile brought 
us ‘Marx-and-Engels’ banished in their youth. For half a century, most 
of the Russian intelligentsia was forced into clandestinity—and so 
into organizing—by the Tsarist regime. French socialism was born 
in England; Italian, Chinese and Vietnamese communism were born 
in France. Chased out of everywhere, the old socialism grew adept at 
border-crossing and emerged as a pure product of European culture. 
The level of a civilization, said Lucien Herr, can be measured by its 
degree of cosmopolitanism. To be uprooted awakens reason by suggest- 
ing comparison—always a good start. 


Stalin and Mao are absent from the roll-call of exile: Stalin rarely left 
Russia, or Mao China (except to go to Moscow, where he shut himself 
away to avoid seeing the outside world). The deSpots of social-feudalism 
had sedentary souls.!As a rule, the great paranoiacs only speak their 
mother tongue. Riveted to their soil, they lack all curiosity about the 
other, all impulse to challenge it or fuse with it. Autocrats fear to travel, 
shrinking from disorientation and unsavoury encounters. 


Yet the mediasphere seems to have stripped the diasporas of their former 
productivity. Dispersion used to favour intellectual creativity by stimu- 
lating written exchange. Bodies met less frequently but minds were in 
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closer contact. Consider the debt owed by socialist writing to the epis- 

tolary art: Marx and Engels worked out half their theories in letters, and 
virtually all their political activity had to pass through a pillarbox; the First 
International was coniceived by Marx as a central correspondence bureau 
of the working class! Nowadays the militants socialize more and know 
less of each other’s ideas. More conversation means less controversy. The 
telephone destroyed the art of correspondence, and in the process dimin- 
ished the moral stature of attempts at rational systematization; email 
has not restored it. Rarely do we pick up the phone to impart a complex 
sequence of principles and themes: we use it to chat. The general dis- 

course has become indexed to the trappings of intimacy and private life. 

The cellphone, internet, laptop and plane are good for internationaliza- 

tion, but they render solidarity less organic—lethal for internationalism. 

They enlarge the sphere of individual relations but privatize them at the 
same time; they particularize even as they globalize. The cellphone is a 
permanent one-to-one. It drives the universal from our heads. 

The crisis for socialism, then, is that even if it can resume its found- 
ing principles it cannot return to its founding cultural logic, its circuits 
of thought-production and dissemination. The collapse of the grapho- 
sphere has forced it to pack up its weapons and join the videosphere, 
whose thought-networks are fatal for its culture. A practical example: to 
find out what is going on one has to watch Tv, and so stay at home. A 
bourgeois house arrest, for beneath ‘a man’s home is his castle’ there 
always lurks, ‘every man for himself’. The demobilization of the citizen 
begins with the physical immobilization of the spectator. 


What further implications for social thought might we draw from the 
‘three estates’ of logosphere, graphosphere, videosphere—the word, the 
press, the screen? It would be possible to tabulate a series of norms and 
functions inherent in any social collectivity, and map out the particular 
modes and forms that have answered to them in each successive age (see 
opposite). Thus, the symbolic authority for the logosphere is the invis- 
ible; for the graphosphere, the printed word; for the videosphere, the 
visible. Status of the individual: subject; citizen; consumer. Maxim for 
personal authority: ‘God told me’; ‘I read it’; ‘I saw it on TV’. 


i 
Yet although these three regimes succeed each other in historical time, 
each asserting its own predominant forms and modes, it should go with- 
out saying that any one of us contains all the ages at once. Inside each of 
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WHATEVER HAPPENED 


TO THE ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT? 


MERICA RIGHT Now is ‘anti-war’, in the sense that about 

two thirds of the people think the occupation of Iraq is a bad 

business and the troops should come home. Anti-war senti- 

ment was a major factor in the success of the Democrats in 
last November's elections, when they recaptured Congress. The irony 
is that this sharp disillusion of the voters owes almost nothing to any 
anti-war movement. To say the anti-war movement is dead would be an 
overstatement, but not by a large margin. Compared to kindred move- 
ments in the 1960s and early 1970s, or to the struggles against Reagan’s 
wars in Central America in the late 1980s, it is certainly inert. 


When in March of this year Democrats in the us Congress felt obliged to 
send President Bush the message that he should bring the troops home 
before he leaves office, they were not voting in the shadow of a mighty 
throng of protesters cramming into the open spaces in front of the 
Lincoln Memorial, their slogans rattling the windows of Congress. They 
were voting in the shadow of the elections of 2008, and eager to display 
in gesture if not in substance some acknowledgement of a cern anti- 
war feeling abroad ın the land. 


To this day the anti-war movements from the era of Vietnam survive— 
often vividly—in the ;texture of everyday life in America. Lives were 
changed forever by the decisions of thousands upon thousands to refuse 
to serve in south-east Asia. The great peace marches on Washington, the 
rallies in major cities,'the riots outside recruiting offices, the upheavals 
in the universities smoulder still—sometimes dangerously—in popular 
memory. Just last year, a Vietnam vet in Colorado spat on Jane E 
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and said publicly he would be happy to shoot her because of her sup- 
posed treachery to the American flag forty years ago. 


Of course, back in the Vietnam era, America had the draft. The imminent 
possibility that they might be compulsorily conscripted into the Army or 
the Marines and find themselves in the Mekong Delta in six months 
concentrated the minds of middle-class 18-year-olds on the monstrosity 
and injustice of war with marvellous speed, just as it concentrated the 
minds of their parents. Today there is no draft. It is true that many of 
the soldiers deployed in Iraq have been compelled to serve double tours 
of duty; that others were facing criminal conviction and were offered the 
option of prison or enlistment in the army; that others again are illegal 
immigrants offered a green card or US citizenship in exchange for serv- 
ice in Iraq. But every member of the us military there or in Afghanistan 
is, technically speaking, a volunteer. 


In the near future, at least, no Us administration will take the political 
risk of trying to bring back the draft, even though lack of manpower is 
now a very serious problem for the Pentagon. By the same token, the 
absence of the draft is certainly a major factor in the weakness of the 
anti-war movement. But though there was no draft in the Reagan years, 
there was certainly a very vital movement opposing Reagan’s efforts to 
destroy the Sandinista revolution in Nicaragua and to crush the insur- 
gency of the FMIN in El Salvador. 


I remember well criss-crossing America in those years, giving anti- 
intervention speeches on campuses, in churches and labour halls in 
scores of towns in nearly every state in the union. Almost every American 
town in every decade has its dissident community. At any rally you can 
see the historical strata in human contour. 


Up until a decade ago there would be the old Communists, maybe vet- 
erans of the Lincoln Brigade that volunteered to fight for the Republic 
in the Spanish Civil War. Into the late 1980s, these red vets were often 
the best organizers. Then there would be anti-war activists like the 
late Dave Dellinger, who went to federal prison as a pacifist in World 
War Two. There were people who came of age politically with Henry 
Wallace and the Progressive Party that challenged Truman from the left 
in 1948. A slightly younger cohort learned its organizing in the years of 
the Korean war and the rise of the Civil Rights Movement. Old labour 
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activists rubbed shoulders with Quakers and Unitarians. Then there is 
the Vietnam generation, many of them in their mid-sixties now. More 
than once, in the South, I have found that the still-active sparks are 
former Maoists who deployed to places like Birmingham, Alabama as 
their revolutionary duty, and who took root as civil rights attorneys or 
public defenders or labour organizers. 


There are scores of overlapping ‘lefts’ in America, mustered in their 
separate struggles—for immigrants’ rights, for public control of energy, 
against military recruitment. There are the anarchists, the Trotskyist 
groups. And when a war comes along, as it does with great regularity 
in America, they generally coalesce into an anti-war movement. They 
certainly did in the late 1980s. The other day I found in a box of old 
papers in my garage a directory to ‘sister-cities-—towns in the us that 
had ‘paired’ with beleaguered cities in Nicaragua, exchanging regular 
delegations. The directory was as thick as a medium sized telephone 
book. There were hundreds of such pairings, and they led in turn to 
numerous individual pairings. People’s Express, the ‘backpackers’ air- 
line’, as it used to be called, would shuttle many a demure sister in the 
struggle down from Vermont or the Pacific Northwest to Miami, for 
onward passage to Managua and a rendez-vous with some valiant son of 
Sandino or with an oppressed Nica sister, liberated by North American 
inversion from the oppressions of Latin patriarchy. 


The directly personal aspect of international political solidarity is not just 
the stuff of nostalgic anecdote. In the late 1980s the Central American 
‘resistance’ was constantly present in the us, in physical form and not 
just in the shape of Daniel Ortega and Rosario Murillo working the 
Hollywood liberal circuit. The Sanctuary movement sheltered mili- 
tants and sympathizers in churches and defied the efforts of the Feds to 
seize them. Labour organizers from El Salvador travelled across North 
America from Local to friendly Local. I can remember being at a pic- 
nic of a union Local on strike at a door factory in Springfield, Oregon, 
south-east of Eugene, where a man from a radical labour coalition in El 
Salvador got a cordial reception from the strikers and their families as 
they swapped stories of their respective battles. The resistance in Iraq 
has no such human face or presence here, not least because any expres- 
sion of direct solidarity can be savagely penalized under the terms of the 
Patriot Act and kindred laws. 
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Lawrence McGuire, a North Carolinian now teaching in Montpellier, 
France, organized a meeting of anti-war Americans and various inter- 
ested French parties at which I spoke last fall. He wrote to me recently 
regarding this matter of direct solidarity: 


I was reading a recent piece by Phylhs Bennis, she talked about the ‘us 
military casualties’ and the ‘Iraqi civilian vicums’, and it struck me that 
the Grand Taboo of the anti-war movement 1s to show the slightest empa- 
thy for the resistance fighters in Iraq. They are never mentioned as people 
for whom we should show concern, much less admiration. But of course, 
if you are going to sympathize with the us soldiers, who are fighting a 
war of aggression, then surely you should also sympathize with the sol- 
diers who are fighting for their homeland. Perhaps not until the anti-war 
movement starts to some degree recognizing that they should include 
‘the Iraqi resistance fighters’ ın their pantheon of victims (in addition to 
us soldiers and Iraqi civilians) will there be the necessary critical mass 
to have a real movement. 


Now there are many obvious reasons why the direct solidarity with 
‘resistance’ fighters, visible in the Vietnam anti-war struggle and the 
Central American anti-intervention movement, has not been seen. The 
‘war on terror’ means—and was designed to mean—that any group in 
the us with detectable ties to or relations with Iraqi resistance move- 
ments would be in line for savage legal reprisals. The contours of the 
resistance have been murky and in some obvious aspects unappetizing 
to secular progressive coalitions in the West. This time there has been 
no Wilfrid Burchett, or kindred Western reporter/interpreter working 
behind the lines; this has had its consequences, of the kind McGuire 
sketched out. 


Captive coalitions 


It seemed, back in 2003, on the eve of the us attack, that a vigorous 
anti-war movement was flaring into life. There were some very big ral- 
lies. United for Peace and Justice, the main umbrella coalition, had 
been formed during the run-up to the war in October 2002, at a meet- 
ing in Washington, Dc. There were 40 or so organizations represented. 
What was to be one large formation had an early split-off when Win 
Without War was formed, which included NOW, NARAL, NAACP and so 
on. That coalition required each member group to have some thousands 
of members, whereas UFPJ had no such requirement. The latter’s rival 
organizing group was ANSWER, conjured into existence that same year 
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by the Workers World Party, a Trotskyite group. Belabouring ANSWER as 
‘hard left’ and thus somehow defiling a notionally ‘respectable’ anti-war 
movement became a favoured occupation—and excuse for inaction—on 
the part of fence-straddlers who basically thought some sort of onslaught 
on Iraq, preferably sporting UN drapery, was not such a bad idea. 


Both uFPy and ANSWER had their successes. But across the four ensuing 
years, as the full ghastly futility and destructiveness of the war has become 
more and more manifest, the anti-war movement has got weaker. In late 
January 2007, United for Peace and Justice held a rally in Washington. 
It mustered a respectable number of people. It featured Hollywood stars 
like Sean Penn and Gos icons like Fonda and her erstwhile partner, Tom 
Hayden. But it was, alas, rather dreary, rather predictable. To be memo- 
rable and effective, an anti-war rally has to be edgy, not comfortable. 
Emotions should be high, nerves at least a bit raw, anger tinged with 
fear. It should not be just a picnic or a reunion. At the anti-wro dem- 
onstration in Washington in 2000, months after Seattle, the police had 
orders to shoot to kill'if things got out of hand. I doubt any cop had such 
orders in Washington, DC this last January. The political temperature 
was way too low. 


An absence on the speakers’ platform at that January UFP] rally gives us a 
significant clue to the weakness of the anti-war movement. Ralph Nader 
was not invited, even though he is a major political figure on the left, and 
a fierce critic of the war. Why was he not invited? Nader is still anathema 
to many Democrats because he ran as a third party candidate in 2000, 
and they blame him for drawing crucial votes from Al Gore, thus ena- 
bling Bush to win. Even though the war in Iraq is a bipartisan enterprise, 
even though Democrats in Congress have voted year after year to give 
Bush the money to fight that war, the mainstream anti-war movement, as 
represented by UFPJ, is captive to the Democratic Party. 


The auguries of this captivity were manifest in 2004, when the anti-war 
movement invested great hopes in the candidacy of Howard Dean, who 
enjoyed a meteoric ascent towards the Democratic nomination until he 
burned out in Iowa. This right-of-centre former governor of Vermont 
did get some traction in late 2003 by opposing the war in Iraq, but soon 
he was hedging his bets, finding merit in the occupation and vowing that 
although he would balance the budget he would exempt the Pentagon’s 
funding from any cutback. Finally he surrendered even his signature 
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issue, saying the war was not really a concern for Democratic voters. As 
his candidacy expired, many on the left transferred their hopes to Dennis 
Kucinich, the Ohio congressman. Kucinich was certainly a more robust 
opponent of the war than Dean, and far to the left of him on economic 
and justice issues. But it was obvious from the start that he did not have 
the remotest chance of breaking into double digits in any primary, and 
thus would lack even the clout to negotiate some rhetorical concessions 
at the Democratic Party convention in Boston. The actual function of 
his candidacy was to try to hold the progressive section from defecting 
to Nader. Those who pointed this out in the first half of 2004 had their 
analysis resoundingly confirmed as Kucinich bestowed his unstinting 
support on John Kerry, a man who had so many positions on the war 
that it became a national joke. 


To clarify the consequences of this occasionally petulant subservience 
of the bulk of the anti-war movement to the Democratic Party, we can 
ask a simple question. Has the end of America’s war on Iraq been 
brought closer by the recapture of the us Congress by the Democrats in 
November 2006? On March 23, 2007, the full House voted 218 to 212 to 
set a timeline on the withdrawal of us troops, with September 1, 2008 
as the putative date after which war funding might be restricted to with- 
drawal purposes only. It was not a stringent deadline. It only required 
Bush to seek Congressional approval before extending the occupation 
and spending new funds to do so. 


On Democratic House leader Nancy Pelosi's website could be found 
her portrait of what us troops would be doing in Iraq following this 
withdrawal or ‘redeployment’: ‘us troops remaining in Iraq may only be 
used for diplomatic protection, counterterrorism operations and train- 
ing of Iraqi Security Forces.’ But did this not bear an eerie resemblance 
to Bush’s pre-surge war plan? Would the troops being redeployed out 
of Iraq even come home? No, said Pelosi, as did Senate Majority leader 
Harry Reid. These troops would go to Afghanistan to battle al-Qaeda. 


So the bill—the outermost limit of Democratic ‘anti-war’ resolve— 
essentially adopted and enforced Bush’s war plan and attendant 
‘benchmarks’, as spelled out in his January 10 speech. On March 27, the 
Senate voted 50—48 to start withdrawal in March 2008, said schedule 
being nonbinding on the President. Bush promptly vowed to veto all 
schedules for withdrawal coming out of Congress, and duly did so. Amid 
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all the political manoeuvrings in this phase, the war goes on, with a 
supplemental, Democrat-approved $124 billion—more than Bush him- 
self requested. As Congress considered the half trillion dollar ry 2008 
Pentagon budget, there was no sign that the Democratic leadership 
would permit any serious attack on further war funding. 


Thus when it comes to the actual war, which has led to the bloody dis- 
integration of Iraqi society, the killing of up to 5,000 Iraqis a month, 
the death and mutilation of us soldiers every day, nothing at all has 
happened since the Democrats rode to victory in November, courtesy 
of popular revulsion in America against the war. Bush’s reaction to this 
censure at the polls was to appoint a new commander in Iraq, General 
David Petraeus, to oversee the troop ‘surge’ in Baghdad and Anbar prov- 
ince. The Democrats voted unanimously to approve Petraeus, and now 
they have okayed the money for the surge. Bush hinted that he would 
like to widen the war to Iran. Nancy Pelosi, chastened by catcalls at the 
annual AIPAC convention, swiftly abandoned all talk of compelling Bush 
to seek congressional authorization to make war on Iran. In early June 
the Hearst news service reported that by November 2007, the number 
of US troops in Iraq would actually double. 


Although nothing of any significance actually happened on March 23, 
to read liberal commentators one would think we had witnessed some 
profound upheaval, ‘courtesy of Nancy Pelos?s skilful uniting of the 
various Democratic factions. What she accomplished in practice was 
the neutering of the anti-war faction. In the end only eight Democrats 
(plus two Republicans) voted against the Supplemental Appropriation 
out of opposition to the war. The balance of 202 no votes came from 
Republicans who opposed Pelos?s bill as anti-Bush and anti-war. So, in 
Congress 420 representatives officially have no problem with the war 
in Iraq continuing until the eve of the next election. Ten are foursquare 
against it, which is more or less where Congress has always been in 
terms of committed naysayers. 

Anti-war forces in Congress are now weaker. Take Sam Farr of 
Santa Cruz, California and Peter DeFazio of Eugene, Oregon—both 
Congressmen with’ large progressive constituencies. In the last 
Republican-controlled Congress they were stout opponents of the war, 
voting against authorization to invade and money for the war thereafter. 
No longer. Pelosi handed Farr bailout money for his district’s spinach 
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growers, and DeFazio got funding for schools and libraries. Who knows? 
Perhaps a few dollars of the latter will go to wheelchair access for the 
paraplegics who will come home from Iraq over the next sixteen months, 
maimed in the war for which DeFazio just voted more money. 


Seeking to explain his yes vote for Pelos?s war-funding bill, Farr issued 
a press release saying, ‘This bill brings our troops home’. But he also 
told the San Francisco Chronicle, ‘They want to go gung-ho. They want 
to escalate in Iraq. So what would our “no” votes mean?’ Actually they 
would have meant more votes against the war, and had there been four 
more holdouts against Pelos?s palm-greasing, these no votes would 
have monkey-wrenched her bill, thus demonstrating that it is impos- 
sible to get a majority in the House of Representatives to endorse 
a piece of fakery designed to deceive the very people who put the 
Democrats back in power. 


The real anti-war movement proved itself incapable of pressuring House 
Democrats to hold out. As noted above, the January 27 demonstration 
organized by United for Peace and Justice did involve active lobbying of 
Democrats to hold their feet to the fire, but the demo itself was really a 
Bush-bashing session, with scant reminders that Bush’s war has been 
and continues to be a bipartisan project. 


Tom Matzzie, the Washington director of MoveOn.org, said after the 
March 23 vote, ‘Bush is our worst enemy and our best ally.’ In other 
words, when Bush savaged Pelos?s bill with accusations that it gives 
aid and comfort to the enemy, he cemented Democratic support for it. 
The focus stays always on Bush, over whom MoveOn will never have 
influence, as opposed to Democrats, whom MoveOn could have pres- 
sured with its three million-strong email list. But rather than rousing its 
members to accuse Pelosi of enabling the war, MoveOn carefully lim- 
ited the available options in polling them. It only asked whether they 
were for, against or not sure about war funding as dealt with in her 
bill. MoveOn could have phrased it another way: do you support the 
Pelosi plan (fully describing it); do you support the Barbara Lee plan 
(funding exclusively for gradual withdrawal of us troops); do you reject 
war funding altogether? 


The window of opportunity for that flew open right after the election, 
when anti-war forces roared in outrage after being snubbed by Pelosi 
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and Reid, who omitted the war and the Patriot Act from their must-do 
agenda. Instead, the Democratic leadership chose merely to appear to 
oppose the war while continuing to fund it. This they have now achieved, 
amid the satisfied chéers of the progressive sector. 


So now, after the Bush veto, the Democratic resistance has crumbled. 
Over in the House, Jack Murtha did his best, with a plan for re-review 
every three months. But when this bill went into conference, Democratic 
support for Murtha was slim. Reason: the Democratic presidential aspir- 
ants in the Senate—Clinton, Obama, Biden—don’t want any sort of 
determined resistance to the war to prevail, courtesy of the Democrats. 
So now they are voting the money without deadlines or reservations. In 
fact, the Republican call for withdrawal to commence as early as this 
September (unless the us position in Iraq improves, which it will not) is 
a fiercer challenge to Bush than what the Democrats have finally man- 
aged. The Democrats’ reward for this shameful collapse? Perceived now 
as fraudulent in their claims to oppose the war, their standing in the 
polls is as low as Bush’s. 


After-effects 


Do anti-war movements end wars? The Vietnam war ended primarily 
because the Vietnamiese defeated the Americans, and because a huge 
number of Us troops were in open mutiny. At home a large sector of 
society was in mutiny too. Anti-war movements are often most sig- 
nificant in their afterlife—schooling a new generation in attitudes and 
tactics of resistance. What has happened in the us across the intervening 
years since Vietnam is a steady, unsurprising decline in the lefts overall 
political confidence and ambition, and in the 1990s a disastrous failure 
to attack the Democratic Party, and Democratic Administration led by 
Clinton and Gore, for the onslaught on Yugoslavia and the inhumane 
sanctions against Iraq. 


In the Bush years we have seen a further decline in any independent 
left with any unified theoretical and practical strategy or even politi- 
cal theory. There has been a corresponding rise in unconstructive and 
indeed demobilizing;paranoia, as in the orgy of 9/11 conspiracism, along 
with devolution of political emotion—a vague word that matches the 
pallid politics involved—into clarion calls for a ‘war on global warming’, 
a metastasis of the ‘dialectics of nature’ that surely would have stunned 
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Engels. The campuses are sedate. The labour movement is reeling. To 
describe the anti-war movement in its effective form is really to men- 
tion a few good efforts—the anti-recruitment campaigns, the tours of 
Military Families Against the War, particularly of those who have lost 
children in Iraq, the efforts of some returning vets, the stands taken by 
some enlistees refusing deployment to the Middle East—and three or 
four brave souls. Cindy Sheehan single-handedly reanimated the anti- 
war movement last year, commencing with her vigil outside Bush’s 
Texas ranch; there is also the radical Catholic Kathy Kelly, and Medea 
Benjamin and her ‘Code Pink’ activists. Sheehan has now given Nancy 
Pelosi an ultimatum that she will run against Pelosi in her San Francisco 
district unless the House speaker stops blocking impeachment proceed- 
ings against Bush and Cheney. 


What were the big surprise demonstrations in the us last year? Quite 
suddenly major American cities saw gigantic, militant demonstra- 
tions of immigrants—mostly Hispanic. Their fury was at brutal 
treatment and harsh new laws against illegal migrants, without whose 
low-paid toil agriculture in states like California would come to a halt. 
The war was not an issue. 





A shorter version of this piece appeared ın the July edition of Le Monde 
Diplomatique, and in CounterPunch. 
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THE CHINESE ROAD 


Cities in the Transition to Capitalism 


ODERN CHINA Is undergoing a relentless process of 

transformation, from the forests of construction cranes in 

its coastal cities to the gargantuan infrastructure projects 

in its interior. Its economic trajectory has been equally 
dramatic: China is now ranked 4th in the world by Gpp, rising from 11th 
in 1990. A range of developments testify to its rapid progress along the 
path to a capitalist economy: the commodification of land and labour, 
emergence of private firms, formation of finance capital, among many 
others.’ Yet China scholars have been curiously reluctant to apply the 
classic Marxist idea of a transition to capitalism—and its corollary, prim- 
itive accumulation—to the Chinese case. Instead, they quite loosely use 
terms such as globalization, marketization, post-socialism, reform era 
and market socialism, seemingly unaware of how closely the transforma- 
tions under way in China compare with the development of capitalism 
in Europe and North America—not to mention many other ‘late devel- 
opers’ in Asia and Latin America. 


Comparison with historical experience of the rise of capitalism in 
the West can act as a useful counterbalance to three shortcomings of 
contemporary China studies. The first common error 1s to exaggerate 
Ching’s uniqueness vis-a-vis the general process of capitalist transition. 
This does not mean adopting the flat-earth neoliberalism of Thomas 
Friedman or a unilinear Marxism in which the rest of the world must 
recapitulate the economic history of Britain or the United States. While 
capitalism has universal elements, the road to capitalism follows many 
routes, depending on history, geographic circumstance and politics. 
Like a virus, capitalism cannot survive without living hosts, whose DNA 
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it alters in order to reproduce. Therefore, one can certainly refer to 
‘capitalism with Chinese characteristics’. 


A second pitfall for China watchers is an obsession with the socialist 
past. Certainly, the Maoist era shaped the country’s present course to an 
important degree, and China shares characteristics with other ex-socialist 
countries. But it differs profoundly from most post-Soviet and East 
European countries in that it did not undergo a sudden implosion of 
state, party and economy. Instead, an autocratic state has maintained a 
close hold on economic policy and the Communist Party continues to 
monopolize political life. Nonetheless, China in the twenty-first century 
can no longer sensibly be called ‘late’ or ‘market’ socialist. 


A better comparison, in our view, is with the experience of capitalism 
in the West. But here lies a third danger, of drawing parallels only with 
contemporary developments around the world, from Internet search 
engines to mega-malls. Less well understood are the striking parallels 
with the past in Europe and North America, such as mass rural-to-urban 
migration and the gradual creation of a banking system. Such processes 
unfold over decades, and much of China is still pre-capitalist by any 
measure. Nevertheless, a generation after the PRC was set on the road to 
capitalism by Deng Xiaoping’s market reforms in 1978, the Communist 
leadership can no longer return the genie to its bottle. ‘Market impera- 
tives quickly proved uncontrollable’, as Martin Hart-Landsberg and 
Paul Burkett have put it; the ‘Chinese economy now operates largely 
according to capitalist logic.’ Or, as Robert Weil wryly notes, instead of 
the reformers ‘using capitalism to build socialism’, they ‘used social- 
ism to build capitalism’? 


Central to Marx’s presentation of primitive accumulation are the expro- 
priation of the producers to create a working class, the emergence of 
a capitalist class with a stock of original capital, and the development 
of the home market. To these must be added the commodification of 
land, the rise of cities and extension of the spatial division of labour, and 


* Thanks to You-ten Hsing for sharing her knowledge of China, to Carolyn 
Cartier for reading an earlier draft, and to Robert Brenner for his close reading 
and recommendatons. 

2 Martin Hart-Landsberg and Paul Burkett, China and Socialism: Market Reforms 
and Class Struggle, New York 2005, pp. 31, 58; Robert We1l, Red Cat, White Cat: 
China and the Contradictions of Market Socialism, New York 1996, p. 230. 
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the transformation to a modern bourgeois state. We shall consider each 
of these in turn. 


The discussion here focuses on cities, where the transition to capitalism 
is especially intense, but this is not to say that agrarian transformation 
has not been essential to the whole process. Indeed, the era of ‘reform’ 
was launched in the countryside with the break-up of the communes 
and introduction of the household responsibility system after 1978, fol- 
lowed by the explosion of town and village enterprises (TVEs). Over the 
last twenty years, however, industrialization, proletarianization, accu- 
mulation, property development and consumerism have accelerated in 
the cities—though these are still deeply linked with the commodification 
of land, labour and consumption in rural areas and the extraction of sur- 
plus from the peasantry and rural industry.’ 


Making of a working class 


The making of the English working class is well known, likewise the var- 
iations that this process took elsewhere in Europe and North America. 
Peasants, handicraft workers, artisans and small manufacturers all suf- 
fered displacement as their livelihoods were destroyed, whether through 
land enclosure or market competition from more productive capitalist 
farms and factories. Some took up wage-labour in agriculture, but most 
drifted to the cities in search of work—making London the largest city 
in the world by 1800. 


In the cities the new proletarians formed pools of surplus labour, ready 
to be put to work by capitalist enterprise at low wages, for long hours, 
and under hideous conditions. So great was this reserve during the early 
years of the industrial revolution that the wages and welfare of the British 
proletariat changed little until the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Many of the displaced emigrated. As capitalism spread across Europe, 
the scale of displacement was gargantuan: some 50 million people left 
Europe altogether between 1830 and 1914. In the United States, farm- 
ers were first pushed off the poor soils of New England into industrial 
work after 1800. A key workforce was composed of young women off 
the farms, housed in dormitories in Lowell and other mill towns. Urban 








3 Changping Li, ‘The Crisis in the Countryside’, in Chaohua Wang, ed., One China, 
Many Paths, London 2003, pp. 198-218; Guidi Chen and Chuntao Wu, Will the 
Boat Sink the Water? The Life of China’s Peasants, New York 2006. 
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artisans and journeymen were squeezed by commercial competition, 
which would move them into the class of wage-earners by the 1830s. 
The putting-out system, on the other hand, flourished after the industrial 
revolution, fed by armies of immigrants into the cities. 


In China, a working class has been assembled with startling rapidity, 
most visibly in the three great regions of industrialization: the Pearl 
River delta (Guangdong), the Yangtze River delta (Shanghai region), 
and the Yellow River valley (Beijing—Tianjin). Some 20 to 25 million 
work in the Pearl River delta alone, and the total in manufacturing is 
close to 200 million. Less visible are those employed in construction, 
retail, small trades and low-level service work, but they are everywhere 
in the big coastal cities. Estimates run to 350 million wage-workers in all. 
Female labour has played a leading role in the post-reform proletariat: 
estimates for Guangdong range from 58 to 70 per cent of factory work- 
ers, a large number of whom are housed in dormitories; for the country 
as a whole the figure is around 45 per cent.4 


There are three major routes to proletarianization in China: from the 
farming countryside, out of collapsing state companies in the cities, 
and through the dissolution of former village enterprises. To take the 
first of these: rural displacement to the cities is vast, numbering roughly 
120 million since 1980—the largest migration in world history. The 
abolition of the communes and instigation of the household responsi- 
bility system allowed some farmers to prosper in the richest zones, but 
it has left marginal producers increasingly exposed to low prices, poor 
soils, small plots, lack of inputs, and the corruption of predatory local 
cadres. In the cities, peasant migrants do not have residency rights and 
become long-term transients. This is due to the household registra- 
tion or hukou system, created in the Maoist era to limit rural-to-urban 
migration. While China has done better than some poor countries in 
avoiding cities of slums, the flood of desperate peasants threatens to 
overspill the urban levees.’ 





* David Harvey, A Brief History of Neo-Liberalism, New York 2005, p. 144; Ching 
Kwan Lee, Gender and the South China Miracle’ Two Worlds of Factory Women, 
Berkeley 1998, p. 68; ‘Women Make up 45 Per Cent of China’s Work Force’, 
Women of China website, 20 April 2007. 

5 Dorothy Solinger, Contesting Citizenship in Urban China. Peasant Migrants, the State and 
the Logic of the Market, Berkeley 1999; Ching Kwan Lee, Livelihood Struggles and Market 
Reform: (Un)making Chinese Labour Affer State Socialism, United Nations 2005. 
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Asecond route into the new wage-labour class is out of state-owned enter- 
prises (sors). These were the centrepiece of Maoist industrialization, 
accounting for nearly four-fifths of non-agricultural production. Most are 
in cities, where they employed some 70 million people in the 1980s. This 
form of employment'has since been steadily dismantled, starting with 
a law that allowed temporary hire without social protection and a 1988 
bankruptcy law terminating workers’ guarantee of lifelong employment. 
The reality of these changes began to bite in the downturn of 1989-91, 
when the clampdown after Tiananmen led to retrenchment of an over- 
heated and inflationary economy. Further reforms were unleashed in the 
following decade: a 1994 labour law fixed the status of wage-labour and 
decoupled welfare from the state, and this was followed by a directive 
that encouraged efficiency through workforce reduction. Most decisive 
were the massive layoffs at the end of the t990s, when Chinese capital- 
ism experienced its first general overproduction crisis, marking a clear 
transition from the old economy of scarcity to the new economy of sur- 
plus production—meaning abundance for some and atrocious lack for 
others. By the early 2000s employment in state-owned enterprises had 
halved, from 70 to 33 per cent of the urban workforce, with some 30 to 
40 million workers displaced.® 


Finally, a transition to wage-labour followed from the collapse of rural 
township and village enterprises (TvEs). These flourished in the wake of 
the dissolution of the communes, with the first phase of liberalization in 
the early 1980s, especially in Guangdong, Fujian, and around Tianjin and 
Shanghai. By the early 1990s, they had mushroomed to 25 million firms 
employing well over 100 million people—with as much as 40 per cent of 
total manufacturing output. Owned and operated by local governments, 
they usually embodied socialist obligations to provide jobs, wages and 
social benefits to villagers, and to support agriculture and rural infrastruc- 
ture. Many worked as subcontractors to urban state enterprises. Hence, 
when many lead-firm SOEs went bankrupt in the late 1990s or found more 
cost-effective suppliers, thousands of Tvzs were left in the lurch—they 
were often burdened with enormous bank loans as well. As these small 
enterprises imploded, millions of rural workers were stranded. The result 
has been a two-stage incorporation of peasants into the proletariat, first as 
TVE workers nominally protected by the obligations of local government, 


6 Hart-Landsberg and Burkett, China and Socialism, p. 33; ‘A Survey of China’, 
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then as proletarians subject to the full force of the market—Marx’s shift 
from ‘formal’ to ‘real’ subsumption of labour.” 


The Marxian concept of the industrial reserve army surely applies to 
present-day China. With millions of workers laid off by industry and 
abandoning farming, a huge labour surplus is building up in the cities. 
Estimates are tricky, given the government's distaste for admitting the 
gravity of the situation, but the International Labour Organization puts 
the figure at over 20 per cent of the workforce. Although rural converts to 
industrial work are on average better off than before, a large percentage 
of the working class has become poorer under the pressures of surplus 
labour, wage competition and job loss. The rate of industrial injury and 
disease has shot up, and workers in both state and township enterprises 
have lost housing, pensions, health services and schools, leaving them 
naked before the market.® 


The harshness of the hukou system recalls Britain’s Speenhamland laws. 
Rural migrants must pay for the right to move and are prevented from 
becoming rightful members of urban society; they ‘float’ through the cit- 
ies, poorly housed and lacking social services. The hukou is a pernicious 
method of discriminating among classes of people and keeping the float- 
ing population marginalized. It functions to maintain a low-wage labour 
force, reduce the demand for urban infrastructure such as schools, and 
facilitate rapid capital accumulation. In Beijing, reforms since 1997 have 
at least allowed purchase of temporary residence, and today Chongqing 
is experimenting with dismantling the hukou altogether, allowing people 
to acquire permanent residence in the city in exchange for relinquishing 
land rights in the countryside.9 





7 Jean 01, ‘Fiscal Reform and the Economic Foundations of Local State Corporatism 
in China’, World Politics, vol. 45, no. 1 (1992), pp. 99-126. There 1s only piecemeal 
data on the fate of TVEs, for example, Yusuf et al., Under New Ownership, p. 98. The 
number left unemployed ıs ımpossible to determine with any certainty See also 
Daniel Buck, ‘The subsumption of space and the spatiality of subsumpton. city, 
country, and the transition to capitalism ın Shanghar, Antipode, forthcoming. 
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Exploitation of Labour in a Globalizing Economy, New York 2001; Hart-Landsberg 
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System ın the 2000s’, China Quarterly, 177 (2004), pp. 115-32, ‘Chongqing to 
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Commodification of land 


The ‘freeing’ of land from non-market relations is essential to the tran- 
sition to capitalism—whether this was achieved by enclosure of the 
commons as in Britain, or by dispossession of native lands as in the 
United States. It is a.common mistake that privatization is held neces- 
sarily to mean fee simple ownership of land; in both London and New 
York, for example, capitalism proceeded largely on the basis of lease- 
holds. The first result of the urban land market is rather the sorting 
of land uses by ability to pay and the appearance of a bid-rent curve, 
the most favoured locations being those near the city centre—or around 
subcentres—where access is greatest. 


Along with the land market comes the modern capitalist property devel- 
oper and builder. Western cities were constructed by a host of developers, 
and real-estate promotion has been a major source of capital accumu- 
lation. A clear sign of the marketization of land is the arrival of land 
speculation as a normal part of capitalist development. By the early nine- 
teenth century, a pattern of speculative building cycles and land bubbles 
was firmly established, regularly magnified by flows of easy credit. As 
the most commodified of countries, the United States has a thunderous 
history of property speculation. 


Freeing up land and creating a property market have also been basic 
features of the Chinese transition to capitalism. In the socialist era, land 
was owned by the state, which granted use rights to agencies, govern- 
ments and factories. Land was not a commodity, had no price and could 
not be transferred. The urban landscape was dominated by danwei or 
work units, such as state-owned enterprises, universities and the mili- 
tary. Danwei used their land for workplaces, worker housing and social 
infrastructure, normally organized in compounds. 

State lands still cannot be sold, but they can be transferred between 
state agencies in what has come to be called the ‘primary land market’. 
Furthermore, state lands can be leased under the 1986 Land Management 
Law, revised in 1988 to allow long-term leases of forty to seventy years. 
In 1991, the law was revised again to allow sale, rental and transfer of 
leaseholds, creating a ‘secondary land market’. Although more land 
trades in the primary than the secondary market, the latter sets the terms 
for overall land rents. A host of public and private brokers has arisen to 
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facilitate land transactions and, where a rent gap exists between the two 
land systems, the difference is bridged on the black market.'° 


Danwei still occupy a great deal of prime real estate in cities, and are 
major players on the land market in three ways. One is as residential 
landlords, renting directly to employees or on the open market. Another 
is by setting up agencies to develop their property, which they then rent 
out. The third strategy is leasing to private developers and building man- 
agers. Danwei leaders are easily seduced by rising rents to seek higher 
revenues from their holdings, and their development subsidiaries are 
increasingly profit-oriented." 


City governments have been enthusiastic protagonists in the com- 
modifying of land. Municipal property-management bureaus can either 
transfer land to other government agencies for development, or lease to 
private entrepreneurs for commercial use. In Beijing, municipal lands 
amounted to 60 per cent of the leaseholds in the city in 1995. Cities have 
increased their holdings through condemnations of buildings in the 
centre and on the urban periphery. Municipal influence has increased at 
the expense of the danwei thanks to a 1998 amendment to the land man- 
agement law which stipulates that all leasing of state lands to commercial 
developers has to pass through the hands of the municipalities—though 
enforcement is hotly contested. Another device to promote commodifica- 
tion is land banking—begun in Shanghai in 1996 and made national in 
2001—by which city governments purchase use rights from other own- 
ers, negotiate a rent-sharing plan and resell leaseholds.” 





*° Peter Ho, ‘Who Owns China’s Land? Policies, Property Rights and Deliberate 
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American Geographers, vol. 95, no 2 (2005), pp. 411-36. 
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Municipalities are motivated by rents and revenues from land taxes. The 
Provisional Land Use, Taxation Act in 1989 introduced a system based on 
the quality of land. Such taxes are an effective means of inducing mar- 
ket behaviour and rent maximization. The Urban Planning Law of 1989 
requires cities to draw up comprehensive plans, which have been used to 
push landholders towards intensification. City centres have seen massive 
clearance of old buildings, and handovers of land to developers under pro- 
grammes such as Beijing’s Old and Dilapidated Housing Redevelopment 
Act. Beijing has demolished 4.2 million square metres in the old city, and 
Shanghai 22.5 million square metres, displacing over a million people 
in the former and a million and a half in the latter.” Similarly, suburban 
expansion has been helped along by municipal grants of land and money 
to infrastructure builders and housing promoters. 


Privatization of housing has contributed to the evolution of the urban 
land market. In 1995 urban residents were granted ownership rights 
to their homes, and from 1999 danwei housing could be privatized. As 
a result, home ownership rose rapidly, from 20 per cent at the onset of 
the reform era to nearly 75 per cent of urban households today. Housing 
built by large private developers mostly goes to upper-income house- 
holds. At the bottom, new migrants must fend for themselves by renting 
from owners of older houses or subleasing from established tenants. 
Former suburban farmers and state employees have often become small 
landlords renting their houses to migrants, and districts of informal 
housing have sprung up across China’s cities. 


Despite continuing tensions in the dual land system, a functioning land 
market has brought an urban rent curve into being. High-profit enter- 
prises bid for favoured locations near city centres, while those with less 
need for centrality, such as warehousing and large-scale manufacture, 
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drift to the periphery.” Danwei have often moved their employees and 
facilities into new quarters on the fringe, so they can more profitably 
develop or lease their inner-city holdings. 


There are three kinds of property developers in today’s China: state 
enterprises, private companies and foreign companies. The biggest play- 
ers through the 1990s were state enterprises—the development arms of 
municipal agencies and danwei. More recently, private companies have 
multiplied rapidly and are increasingly subcontracting with state agents 
to undertake construction. In the south, housing seems to be built 
almost entirely by private companies. Infrastructure projects in most cit- 
ies, on the other hand, are still dominated by state enterprises. Foreign 
developers, led by some of the giants of Hong Kong capital, engage 
chiefly in large commercial projects, such as Shanghafs ummense 
Xintiandi redevelopment—principal investor, Philip Huang’s Shui On 
Group—and Beijing’s even larger Oriental Plaza—principal investor, Li 
Ka-Shing’s Cheung Kong company. These are design-intensive upscale 
consumption spaces in the city centres that combine shops, hotels and 
museums, in the case of Xintiandi also incorporating historical elements 
in an attempt at urbane authenticity.® 


The flow of capital into property development is breathtaking. In 
Shanghai, real-estate investment rose from around $100 million per 
year in 1990 to an astounding $7.5 billion in 1996, falling at the end 
of the decade only to reach $7.6 billion in 2001 and over $11 billion in 
2002. Floor space in commercial buildings hit 12 million square metres 
by the latter year, and housing over 60 million square metres. In Beijing, 
annual housing construction increased from 1 million square metres 
in 1975 to 18 million square metres in 2001. By 2006, over 10 million 
square metres of office space had been constructed in Beijing, and more 
than 90 million square metres of residential space—the equivalent of 
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three Manhattans. The annual value of construction throughout China 
in the 2000s has been estimated at $67 billion, and now accounts for 
half of all new building space in the world.” 

i 


A key sign of the shift to a fully operative capitalist property system is 
the appearance of speculative booms and bubbles. A small one devel- 
oped with the general overheating of the economy in 1986-88 and a 
stronger one in the boom of the early 1990s, peaking in 1992-94 but 
subsequently leaving millions of square metres vacant. Afterwards, the 
central authorities tried to cool the ardour of local governments by tak- 
ing back more of their revenue and tightening up lending rules. Yet 
a new and vastly larger property bubble arose in the 2000s, with the 
central government warning in 2005 of the financial risks and trying 
to curb speculative investment—and corruption. Recently, an evalua- 
tion system was introduced in several cities to rate real-estate agents 
and land promoters, following revelations of widespread illegal occu- 
pations and black-market transactions in the housing market, often 
by sors. Officials in Shanghai were found to have diverted one-third 
of a $1.2 billion social-security fund into real estate development and 
toll-road construction.® 


Development of a home market 


In the transition to capitalism in the West, an essential element was the 
development of the home market—the demand for goods produced by 
budding capitalist industry and agriculture. This required a transforma- 
tion in a country’s way of life such that needs came to be met through 
the purchase of commodities. A shift took place from household produc- 
tion to manufactured goods, in which migration to the cities played an 
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essential part. This affected all social classes, but the most important 
site of consumption was the bourgeois home, as both the largest single 
purchase and the repository of consumer durables such as furniture and 
appliances. Purchases were further stimulated by rising incomes and 


falling commodity prices. 


Exports to external markets also played a significant role. Britain’s indus- 
trialization was vigorously stimulated by exports to Europe, the colonies 
and the United States. But in a country as large as the us—the world’s 
largest integrated market for almost two centuries—most trade was 
inter- and intra-regional; American exports were never more than 5 per 
cent of GDP before the late twentieth century. France is another case 
where exports made a modest contribution to industry. In any event, 
successful export of manufactures requires a competitive level of cost 
and quality that is hard to acquire without experience, and has normally 
come only after domestic industry has been firmly established. 


China’s potential home market is vast. In the post-Maoist era, domes- 
tic consumption began to rise quickly, first with the jump in rural 
disposable income associated with decollectivization and the expansion 
of TVEs, then with growing urban demand from cadres and workers 
released from ration-card limitations. They were now paid in money 
instead of direct services from their danwei, and enjoyed rising wages in 
successful enterprises. Leading segments in the new consumer market 
of the 1980s and early gos included televisions, bicycles, motorcycles, 
clothing, refrigerators and air conditioners. This new demand was met 
mostly by firms still under state or collective ownership, responding to 
market signals. But many of the companies of that era subsequently 
disappeared under the pressure of competition and overproduction, 
signalling an emergent capitalist economy. Since the mid-1990s, new 
goods such as mobile phones and automobiles have taken the lead ın the 
domestic market as disposable incomes have risen. They are supplied 
increasingly by private companies, such as Ningbo Bird and Nanjing 
Panda Electronics. Foreign firms provide many high-tech goods, but sel- 
dom directly dominate domestic markets. 


Demand continues to grow smartly. The absolute number of upper- and 
middle-class consumers in China—around a million affluent urban 
households and at least 40 million well-off, by one estimate—means 
an ample demand for domestic goods. Chinese urbanites, like Parisians 
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and New Yorkers before them, are in the forefront of consumer culture, 
as their per capita real income, rising at an annual 5 per cent, increas- 
ingly outstrips that of the rural and small-town population. China is the 
second biggest car market worldwide, seventh in total retail sales and 
third in luxury goods.9 


Urban China is rapidly moving into the worldwide mainstream of con- 
sumer culture. Global retail chains such as Ikea, Carrefour, B&Q and Sogo 
dot the big cities, as do domestic chains like Gome, Wumart and Lianhua. 
Brash new shopping centres are appearing, such as Beijing's Oriental 
Plaza. Shanghai’ Xintiandi is so successful that developer Philip Huang 
has been asked to create similar projects in twenty-three other cities. 
Because the government understands how vital cities are to the develop- 
ment of consumption, the State Council has favoured an urbanization 
strategy as a significant way of absorbing surplus production.”° 


China’s push into private housing is likely to undergird the shift to a 
mass consumer society. Dwellings—mostly apartments, some condo- 
miniums, and upscale suburban housing tracts—are major outlays of 
income for the newly emergent upper and middle classes. And they 
must be filled with consumer products: private housing promotes con- 
sumption with a vengeance, while it fragments the remaining collective 
consciousness of the Maoist era.” 


Export markets have been vital to China’s development since the estab- 
lishment of foreign-trade zones in the south soon after 1980. Moreover, 
foreign firms have led the way to modern production and the open- 
ing up of global markets. Korean, Japanese, German and especially 
Taiwanese and Hong Kong companies have set up shop, introduced 
new technologies and taught Chinese workers and bosses the latest 
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in product engineering, factory management and global distribution. 
The linkage of global standards of production with China’s millions of 
hard-working, disciplined and low-wage workers makes a formidable 
combination on the world market. 


China has become a major force in international trade, closing in on 
Japan in total exports and undercutting domestic manufacture in North 
America, Europe and East Asia. The share of exports in GDP rose stead- 
ily during the first two decades of transition, from 5 per cent to 25 per 
cent—the same figure as Germany. After 2000, with China’s entry 
into the WTO, the figure leapt to 35 per cent—a level comparable to that 
of Korea. But most of this is driven by foreign-owned firms and joint 
ventures. Chinese firms depend most on the domestic market, where 
household consumption constitutes over 50 per cent of GDP. To view 
exports as the sole engine of development in modern China is therefore 
to repeat the classic mistake of liberals who see trade, rather than pro- 
duction, as the heartbeat of economic growth. 


Nor is China’s export success a matter of low labour costs alone. Even 
the supply of cheap goods to Wal-Mart and similar global corporations 
requires a level of competence that ensures quality and reliability. A good 
example is BYD Company, maker of over half of all mobile-phone batteries 
on the world market. It is a further leap to enter global markets as a fully 
fledged competitor in white goods or consumer electronics, as several 
Chinese companies are now doing. An instance of this is the evolution of 
Legend/Lenovo from a motherboard supplier in the 1980s, to a national 
computer champion in the 1990s, to a global computer-maker able to buy 
IBM’s PC division in the mid 2000s; another is Haier, which now controls 
a quarter of the us market for small refrigerators. 


In the face of international pressure on the exchange rate, growing 
American indebtedness and potential competition from even cheaper 
countries like Vietnam and Bangladesh, China’s economic planners are 
anxious to reduce dependency on exports by expanding the home market. 
This has been inhibited by inadequate infrastructure, and distribution and 
logistics are still backward. But investment in infrastructure has now accel- 
erated, China is quickly developing a sophisticated internet—including 
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business-to-business supply links such as alibaba.com—and already has 
a road network, telephone mainline and electric power grid that are better 
by far than those of India or Latin America.” 


In 2000, state investment was reoriented to focus on the poor inland 
areas of central and ‘western China, and the new government of Hu 
Jintao and Wen Jiabao has declared its intent to alleviate rural poverty. 
A common interpretation is that these measures are designed to head 
off growing social unrest due to glaring inequality. It is true that state 
spending creates jobs and income in the short term, but measures such 
as rural electrification and road building are ultimately designed to incor- 
porate poor areas still ‘off the grid’ more fully into the circuits of capital, 
thus increasing the size of the home market and the effective demand 
for China’s domestic industries. 


Origins of the capitalists 


A class of capitalists emerged in the West from a variety of social posi- 
tions, and gained their primary capital from several sources. In Britain, 
the earliest capitalists were agrarian: tenant farmers and landowners 
who expanded their holdings by enclosure. City merchants grew wealthy 
from overseas trade, slavery and internal commerce, often moving into 
land and banking. State borrowing and the Bank of England leavened 
the growth of finance capital. The first industrialists got little help from 
city lenders, but reinvested the surplus value gained from poorly paid, 
overworked labourers. 


In the United States, a continent was seized and settled by farm- 
ers and plantation owners. Merchants and manufacturers—often in 
partnership—made fortunes selling to the slave South, prosperous farms 
and expanding cities. us workers fared better than European ones, but 
immigrants kept wages for unskilled labour low. Urban property was 
a major source of accumulation. State-chartered banks issued huge 
amounts of credit to grease the wheels of regional expansion. The early 
capitalists of continental Europe were often nurtured by the state—as in 
Bismarck’s Germany—but in regions like the Rhineland, local banks, 
merchants and manufacturers supported one another. In France, too, 


3 “The Problem with Made in China’, Economist, 13 January 2007; ‘Slow! Government 
Obstacles Ahead’, Economist, r7 June 2006; see also ‘Survey of China’, 
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industrialization took place through merchant-led networks of small pro- 
ducers, alongside government-sponsored factories in textiles or steel. 


In seeking the origins of the capitalist class in today’s China, foreign 
investment seems at first to be the key; after all, China is the world’s 
largest recipient of direct investment. Outside capital has indeed blazed 
many trails—forging links to global trade, bringing in the latest tech- 
nologies and importing modern design—as well as fuelling the roaring 
engines of development. Merchants, financiers and manufacturers from 
Hong Kong have played a pivotal role, particularly in the development 
of Guangdong, since 1989 the province with the highest cpp. Hong 
Kong provided just under half of all foreign direct investment between 
1979 and 2003, but since 1996 it can no longer be considered genuinely 
foreign—though it continues to act as intermediary for capital transfers 
from elsewhere. Taiwanese capitalists have been important as well, 
especially in Fujian province and the central coast. 


Yet for all this, foreign investment has accounted for less than 10 per 
cent of capital formation in the reform era—including investment via 
Hong Kong. Rather, the internal processes of primary accumulation 
have been decisive. A vast production of surplus-value undergirds the 
Chinese economy. Appallingly low wages, long hours and hard work 
mean an exceptionally high rate of labour exploitation. This allows 
China to have one of the world’s highest rates of savings—over 40 per 
cent of GbP—generate huge foreign-exchange reserves—over $1 trillion 
by 2006—and expand its capital stock at a rapid pace: 20 per cent annu- 
ally in 1978-94. Annual growth in capital stock is 3 to 4 per cent higher 
than was the case with France and Germany at their respective peaks, 
and close to that of Japan and Korea at theirs.?5 


Along with the high rate of capital formation comes the emergence of a 
new class of the super-rich. A recent report counts seven billionaires and 
300,000 millionaires—400 of whom enjoy fortunes of more than $60 


at Sung, Emergence of Greater China, pp. 12, 27; furthermore, a significant share of 
Hong Kong investment represents ‘round tripping’, whereby mainland sos, enter- 
prises owned by the People’s Liberation Army and other entities invest through 
subsidianes in Hong Kong 

35 Sung, Emergence of Greater China, p. 38; Glyn, ‘Imbalances of the 
Global Economy’, p. 15. 
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million. Who are China’s new capitalists? Many are former party and 
government officials who have been able to translate their positions into 
ownership of privatized state enterprises. Others have come from outside 
state and party to start private ventures, beginning as small tradesmen 
or professionals, like Liu Chuanzhi of Legend/Lenovo, or as peasants, 
like the country’s richest man, Huang Guangyu, founder of the retail 
chain Gome Electrical Appliance Holdings—although close association 
with party members is still good business. Other functionaries behave 
like entrepreneurs in pursuit of profit as directors of state agencies and 
enterprises, but are not yet property owners in their own right. 


What are the social positions from which the new capitalist class has 
emerged? Merchant capital of the classic variety plays a minor role, since 
the historic period of mercantile trade was cut off by the Maoist revo- 
lution; but some of the greatest fortunes in Hong Kong—such as that 
of billionaire Li Kai-Shing of the Li and Fung Trading Company—are 
rooted in commerce. 


In manufacturing, there are four common routes to becoming an indus- 
trial capitalist. The first is to gain an ownership stake in a state-owned 
enterprise. In the early 1990s, reforms converted many of these SOEs 
into equity corporations or share-based worker cooperatives, making 
them semi-private—if not wholly privatized—companies. Further priva- 
tization measures were imposed in the early 2000s, after the downturn 
of the late 1990s reduced their number from around 250,000 to 150,000 
and they fell below one-third of national income. A second route is to gain 
control of a successful township and village enterprise. The TVEs were 
also subject to widespread privatization by the late 1990s, after a similar 
shake-out of failed businesses. While many still on the books are mere 
shells, thousands have been able to grow into substantial companies. 
In addition, many nominally cooperative or collective enterprises have 


*6 Mellor and Cheng, ‘Chinese Chasing the Wealth’. 

27 Wang Hui, China’s New Order: Society, Politics and Economy in Transition, 
Cambridge, MA 2003; Hart-Landsberg and Burkett, China and Socialism. Because 
corruption 1s nife, primitive accumulation in China is accompanied by theft pure 
and simple; some of the richest, such as Yang Bin and Zhou Zengyi, have been 
jailed for fraud. As one investment banker puts it, ‘This is like the robber baron 
age in the us in the 19th century; everything ıs up for grabs’: quoted ın Mellor and 
Cheng, ‘Chinese Chasing the Wealth’. 
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seen ownership shares consolidated in the hands of managers or party 
officials—a process helped along by illicit asset-stripping.* 


A third route, which has grown in importance, is to start a private 
company—independently or with foreign investors. After size restrictions 
on private firms were lifted in 1987, the private sector mushroomed, 
and by the mid-1990s it accounted for 40 per cent of non-agricultural 
employment. At the beginning of the next decade, private companies 
already employed over 40 million people in the cities—as many as state 
enterprises—and joint ventures another 20 million. Wholly owned for- 
eign subsidiaries, in contrast, had only 7 million workers.” A fourth 
route is that taken by the many small manufacturers who fly under the 
radar on the margins of legality, such as the thousands of businesses 
in the Zhejiangcun district of Beijing. City authorities regularly bull- 
doze their premises, only to see them rebuilt nearby—an impermanent 
status that provides a kind of liminal space for the emergence of 
a free-wheeling capitalism beyond the reach of the state.2° 


Many capitalists are emerging in retail and in business services, but a 
particularly fertile ground for amassing quick riches is the property sec- 
tor. In the cities, land rent represents a large slice of the social surplus, 
and a vast spring from which to siphon capital. There has been an enor- 
mous jump in the value of urban land. Buildings originally constructed 
by danwei are used to yield rents that can be converted to primary capi- 
tal for subsequent profit-making investment—a spiral of accumulation 
that continues under fully capitalist enterprise. To indicate the scope 
of primitive accumulation via rents, half of the richest people in China 
today owe their wealth to real estate.3* 


a3 Good data is lacking on the degree of privatization, but see Samuel Ho, Paul 
Bowles and Xiaoyuan Dong, “Letting Go of the Small": An Analysis of the 
Privatization of Rural Enterprises in Jiangsu and Shandong’, Journal of Development 
Studies, vol. 39, no. 4 (2003), pp. 1-26; Yusuf et al., Under New Ownership, p. 98; 
Russell Smyth, ‘Asset-Stripping the Chinese State-Owned Enterprises’, Journal of 
Contemporary Asia, vol. 30, no. 1 (2000), pp. 3-16. 

*9 Hart-Landsberg and Burkett, China and Socialism, p. 45; Harvey, A Brief 
History, p. 128. 

3 Li Zhang, Strangers in the City, Stanford 2001. She confuses things, however, 
by failing to distinguish, among urban migrants, the new bourgeoisie and petty 
bourgeoisie from the workers. 

¥ Economist, ‘Survey of China’. 
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Financial means of accelerating capital formation are very much in 
play. As the state has withdrawn from direct financing and control 
of production, its place has been taken by state banks and local gov- 
ernment. The banking system is still four-fifths state-owned, but is 
being cautiously privatized. More importantly, state banks have been 
exceptionally generous in meting out credit to all manner of state 
agencies, state enterprises and private companies. By the 1990s, bank 
lending exceeded government expenditures by a factor of five. Today, 
commercial lending stands at 130 per cent of deposits, a much higher 
rate than in other Asian countries.} 


Approximately half of bank lending is to state-owned enterprises. These 
were supposed to become self-supporting, but as growing competition 
and high taxes cut into profits, managers turned to borrowing to cover 
expenses—including ‘social obligations to workers. By the late 1980s 
there was already a build-up of debt, and the early 1990s saw financial 
tightening and a shake-out. But borrowing increased dramatically later 
in the decade; as more and more sors found themselves in danger of 
going under, they reed on banks to bail them out—even borrowing 
to pay off previous loans. They still failed on a massive scale in the late 
1990s, but many of those that survived were sustained by state-bank 
money, then privatized; hence, fictitious capital created by the state ulti- 
mately generated real capital operating in the private market. 


At the same time, local governments—provinces, municipalities and 
townships—have financed all manner of infrastructure, building and 
industrial projects in the fast-growing cities. They have borrowed at a 
phenomenal rate to support their schemes. One trick they—and sozs— 
have used is to offer land as collateral for bank loans, a practice that 
shot up in the property boom of the 1990s. Total debts of township and 
village governments alone are somewhere around $1 trillion yuan ($125 
billion), roughly 5 per cent of GNP.» All this is to say nothing of the recent 
stock-market bubble, which has seen the Shanghai Exchange index tre- 
ble in value since 2005. The world’s largest international public offering 
recently took place forthe Commercial Bank and Trust Company. 





» Harvey, A Brief History, p. 133; ‘India: Safe and Sorry’, Economist, 3 June 2006. 

» Lin and Ho, ‘The State and Land Development’, p. 703; Economist, ‘Survey of 
China’, ‘The People’s Republic in the Grip of Popular Capitalism’, Economist, 28 
April 2007. 
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There has thus been an immense growth of capital accumulation in 
China via credit. Such laxity makes financial crises an inevitable part of 
the birth-pains of capitalism. At the end of the 1990s, the banking sys- 
tem became burdened with one of the highest rates of non-performing 
loans in the world—peaking at perhaps half of all bank lending, though 
conservative estimates put it nearer 30 per cent. Worries abound, mean- 
while, about the overheated state of the stock markets.” 


Spatial division of labour 


Throughout the West, early capitalism fostered the expansion of cit- 
ies and created extensive urban networks, to a far greater degree than 
all earlier epochs. One factor in the growth of cities under capitalism 
was the expansion of commerce, and the concentration of trade and 
transport in urban entrepôts. A second was the industrial revolu- 
tion. Factory towns like Manchester and Lowell sprouted up all over 
nineteenth-century Britain and the United States. Even the big mer- 
cantile cities nurtured substantial manufacturing districts, often made 
up of diverse enterprises in luxury and specialist goods—for example, 
Birmingham’s firearms district or New York’s garment district. A third 
reason for this urbanization was the intensified flow of spending, the 
swirl of consumption, and the bright lights of city living. The boule- 
vards, High Streets and department stores of the biggest cities became 
indelibly etched in national consciousness as sites of modern life. 


With the growth of cities in the West came the internal sorting of 
functions into specialized districts—as a consequence of the expand- 
ing social division of labour operating in a commodified urban land 
market, where like-minded and complementary enterprises bought 
themselves proximity. Especially in the us there was a marked concen- 
tration of business activities in city centres, driving out older residential 
and commercial functions, and a further distillation into financial, 
shopping and entertainment districts, industrial and warehouse dis- 
tricts, and so on. As cities expanded outward, new subcentres sprang 
up, making the polycentric metropolises of the twentieth century. 





4 The government has been able to prop up shaky banks by injecting foreign- 
exchange reserves and siphoning off bad loans into asset-management companies 
backed by the Central Bank; but non-performing loans are still 20 to 30 per cent of 
bank portfolios: Economist, ‘Survey of China’, p. 13; Harvey, A Brief History. 
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Residential housing ‘sorted into distinct neighbourhoods, which have 
played an essential role as markers of class and geographic motors of 
class formation. Spatial separation need not be as absolute as in the us 
to qualify as segregation; European cities have long witnessed effective 
class divisions in a more compact urban form. 


} 

One of the basic goals of Maoism was to break down the social divi- 
sion of labour, especially that between city and country. How well it 
succeeded is moot, but after the 1949 revolution factories were more 
widely dispersed across the countryside than before, and the growth 
of cities was curtailed. Within the Maoist city, the economic and social 
landscape was carved into repetitive, cellular units made up of danwei 
compounds.» Since 1980, by contrast, Chinese cities have grown like 
mushrooms, urban industry has burgeoned, and the internal landscape 
has been dramatically reconfigured. 


China’s urban population and number of cities have trebled in a genera- 
tion, and the country is now around 40 per cent urbanized: over one 
hundred cities have at least half a million people. The most spectacu- 
lar urban growth in the early reform period, strongly linked to export 
industrialization, was in south China—reversing northern dominance 
under Maoism. Shenzhen, Guangzhou and Dongguan, each with a pop- 
ulation of 7 to 9 million, became the new workshops of the world. By 
the late 1990s, however, the big northern and central coast cities had 
moved to the forefront. Beijing and Shanghai each count over 15 million 
souls and have exploded their old boundaries, now numbering among 
the largest conurbations on earth. 


Not all factories are in large cities. Many are in medium-sized towns, 
as in the Yangtze River delta, or in former villages as in the Pearl 
River delta; but these are closely linked to the major urban centres of 
Shanghai and Hong Kong respectively. Some city industries have drawn 
a large corona of companies in the surrounding regions into their sup- 
ply networks—combining elements of the classic putting-out system 





3 John Lewis, ed., The City in Communist China, Stanford 1971; Piper Gaubatz, 
‘Urban Transformation in Post-Mao China: Impacts of the Reform Era on China’s 
Urban Form’, ın Deborah Davis, Richard Kraus, Barry Naughton and Elizabeth 
Perry, eds, Urban Spaces in Contemporary China, New York 1995, pp. 28-60. 

36 George Lin, ‘The Growth and Structural Change of Chinese Cities’, Cities, vol. 19, 
no. 5 (2002), pp. 299-316. 
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with the long-distance contracting of today’s global economy. In other 
instances, whole new industrial districts have arisen, as in the metal- 
working, textiles and furniture clusters of Guangdong or the Chaoyang 
electronics district of Beijing. 


On top of this, commercial functions are now propelling Chinese city 
centres to new heights. These classic elements of the capitalist division of 
labour have been slower to develop than manufacturing, in part because 
Hong Kong acted as the keystone city for southern China; Taipei and 
Singapore also play offshore roles as mercantile and financial centres 
for the mainland. Nonetheless, cities lke Shanghai and Guangzhou 
are developing a whole array of mercantile, financial and control activi- 
ties, along with business services needed to back them up; these are 
filling up office complexes across the urban landscape.” Equally striking 
is how fast Chinese cities have evolved an internal spatial division of 
labour. Central business districts are appearing, such as Beijing's new 
high-rise downtown, and retail and financial districts are starting to sort 
out. Cities have also become more sprawling. Manufacturing, which 
once occupied danwei lands in prime central locations, has been relocat- 
ing to lower-cost industrial districts in the suburbs. New commercial, 
industrial and office clusters on the fringes of metropolitan areas have 
rendered Chinese cities polycentric.3* 


New housing has been moving upward into high-rises and outward 
into the suburbs, even as housing embodies emergent class divisions. 
Residences are sorting out by ability to pay, with former state employees 
in one area, gated enclaves of the wealthy in another, and slum-like 
‘urban villages’ for transient workers. Well-off families are moving into 
suburban housing tracts copied from Napa Valley, Orange County and 





7 George Lin, ‘Towards a Post-Socialist City? Economic Tertianzation and Urban 
Reformation in the Guangzhou Metropolis, China’, Eurasian Geography and 
Economics, vol. 45, no. 1 (2004), pp. 18-44. 

3# Piper Gaubatz, ‘Globalization and the Development of New Central Business 
Districts in Beijing, Shanghai and Guangzhou’, in Ma and Wu, Restructuring the 
Chinese City, pp. 98-116; Fulong Wu, ‘Polycentric Urban Development and Land- 
Use Change in a Transitional Economy the Case of Guangzhou’, Environment and 
Planning A, vol. 30, no. 6 (1998), pp. 1077-1100; Lin, ‘Towards a Post-Socialist 
City”; Wu and Yeh, “Transition of Urban Spatial Structure’ Although there has 
been a great deal of planning by city governments, Chinese cities have become 
more subject to uncontrolled, chaotic development, much like that ın the us. 
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Long Island that recapitulate the geography of bourgeois class formation 
in the United States.9 


A government for capital 


Last, but certainly not least, is the role of the state, which has never 
functioned in the way doctrinaire liberals imagine. Laissez-faire Britain 
had its vast navy, efficient taxation and bureaucracy, central bank and 
hard-knuckled legal system. In the rest of Europe, the state played an 
even more intrusive and vanguard role. The liberal regime of the United 
States also required a strong national constitution to promote economic 
development; but Americans hit on the distinctive state model of a fed- 
eral union that has proved an effective way to integrate and manage a 
vast national territory. The federal umbrella guaranteed the free flows 
of goods, capital and labour, while geographical representation and the 
autonomy of local governments has meant close cooperation between 
state and business in pursuit of regional development. American states 
have enthusiastically promoted growth via their powers over banking, 
infrastructure and labour law. Land use and development, in particu- 
lar, have been almost entirely left to city officials. The result has been a 
diverse array of competing pro-growth coalitions greasing the wheels of 
commerce; the political economy of boosterism is an essential part of 
the American scene. , 


The Chinese leadership has systematically liberalized the economy 
under the close guidance of the State Council and the Communist 
Party. The notable factor here, however, is how this transition has 
reconfigured the form of the state in a way that has unleashed the pow- 
ers of capitalism. The transformation has brought a metamorphosis in 
which property, markets and capitalists break out of the cocoon of the 
socialist state, and a bourgeois social order, economy and state unfold 
from the old mode of production. The reorganization of the Chinese 
state has created a structure of remarkable complexity. Some observers 
refer to ‘state sprawl’ and are surprised that it has not shrunk under 





39 Fulong Wu, ‘Transplanting Cityscapes: The Use of Imagined Globalization in 
Housing Commodification in Beijing, Area, vol 36, no. 3 (2004), pp. 227-34; 
Yougin Huang, ‘From Work-Umit Compounds to Gated Communities: Housing 
Inequality and Residential Segregation in Transitional Beijmg’, in Ma and Wu, 
Restructuring the Chinese City, pp. 192-221; Zhang, Strangers. 
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a more liberal order. But the point is not whether the state is smaller, 
but how it has been restructured and what its components have been 
required to do.4° 


China’s transition to a capitalist state has been carried out through a 
remarkable marriage of central power and decentralized authority. On 
the one hand, the tradition of administrative hierarchy is strong. The 
central government has managed the transition to capitalism every step 
of the way, issuing a series of directives in the shape of formal laws, 
policy declarations and general pronouncements. On the other hand, 
China has a long history of dispersed power over its enormous territory, 
with considerable provincial and county integrity, and local-government 
autonomy. It is not surprising, therefore, that an essential part of the 
transition to capitalism has been allowing a greater decentralization 
of the state. Economic liberalization and primitive accumulation have 
been facilitated, and even accelerated, by a rescaling and downward 
shift of state power.* 


The central government has favoured cities, in particular, as vehicles 
of transition. One policy front has been the relative autonomy granted 
to large cities, especially the four metropolises—Beijing, Shanghai, 
Chongqing and Tianjin—and others of prefecture level. These have been 
given additional powers to annex territory, and to subordinate counties 
and small cities in their penumbra. Of course, the actual degree of 
autonomy of any local government depends on the political struggles of 
party factions, power blocs and interest groups. While party secretaries 
and city mayors are centrally appointed, this is done as a function of local 
jockeying for position or the power of big-city party factions over the 





+ Vivienne Shue, ‘State Sprawl: The Regulatory State and Social Life in a Small 
Chinese City’, in Deborah Davis et al, Urban Spaces in Contemporary China, pp. 
90-113; Laurence Ma, ‘Urban Administrative Restructuring, Changing Scale 
Relations and Local Economic Development in China’, Political Geography, vol. 24, 
no. 4 (2005), pp. 477-97; Shen, ‘Space, Scale and the State’. 

* Ma, ‘Urban Administrative Restructuring’, Carolyn Cartier, ‘City-Space Scale 
Relations and China’s Spatial Administrative Hierarchy’, in Ma and Wu, eds, 
Restructuring the Chinese City, pp 21-38. 

# Wild annexations mean that administrative boundaries do not strictly correspond 
to the economuc territory or built-up area of cities. Many towns and counties won 
city designation on flimsy grounds before the central government tightened up the 
rules in the 2000s and put some provinces back above cities in the hierarchy: Jae 
Ho Chung and Tao-Chiu Lam, ‘China’s “City System” in Flux Explaining Post- 
Mao Admunistrative Changes’, China Quarterly, 180 (2004), pp. 945-64. 
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Chinese Communist Party as a whole—as with the national dominance 
of the Shanghai faction in the 1990s. 


Local governments have been set loose throughout China in pursuit of 
economic growth. Municipal, provincial and county authorities act as 
overseers of development, working with whoever offers the best prom- 
ise of rapid growth. Local officials have a range of implements in the 
growth-promotion tool kit. Annexation of territory, seizures of farmland 
and extension of infrastructure have all been useful in urban expan- 
sion. Property transfers, favourable leases and land banking have been 
effective in assisting builders and developers. City plans, redevelopment 
schemes and modernization discourses have promoted the reconfigura- 
tion of urban space. Manufacturing has been aided through such devices 
as tax concessions, land grants and industrial parks, as well as through 
assuring a supply of labour by the manipulation of hukou permits and 
entry fees, and the policing of labour organizing and protests. 


State and party officials ata local level have become highly entrepreneurial 
in promoting industrial expansion, construction and commercial devel- 
opment. Many act as managers of state-owned enterprises and property 
companies in the public sector, while some serve on boards or have 
stakes in private businesses. Others serve as brokers and deal-makers 
between public and private, or between state agencies; and still others 
grease the wheels through black-market deals, bribes and informal net- 
working, known as guanxi. In addition, party cadres have come to be 
judged for promotion on their ability to deliver regional growth, employ- 
ment and foreign investment. Personal prestige, faith in modernization 
and general zeal all play a part in motivating local officials to promote 
their towns and cities. 


Local governments are motivated, above all, by a fiscal regime in 
which their revenues depend more on local taxes and rents than on 
redistribution of national revenues. Since the 1980s, revenue sharing 
has taken place upwards, with local governments retaining what is left. 
China is now one of the most decentralized states in the world in fiscal 





» Fulong Wu, ‘Globalization, Place Promotion, and Urban Development in 
Shangha?, Journal of Urban Affairs, vol. 25, no. 1 (2003), pp. 55-78; Lan-Chih Po, 
Strategies of Urban Development in China’s Reforms: Nanjing 1984-2000, doctoral dis- 
sertation, Berkeley 2001; Hsing, ‘Territorial Politics’; Wang, China’s New Order. 
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terms.** One major source of local income is business taxes on profits 
and sales. The largest part of local revenue still came from state and 
township enterprises in the 1980s, but the proportion derived from pri- 
vate business has risen sharply since then. The other major source of 
income is landed property, from rents, leases and transaction fees; this 
has ballooned with the property booms of the 1990s and 2000s. In addi- 
tion, there are certain extra-budgetary revenues that local governments 
do not have to share with those higher up. 


Altogether, the Chinese situation reminds one of the American federal 
system and its urban growth politics, from which an array of public 
and private players profit handsomely. Backroom payoffs are far from 
unknown in the us, but the exchange of favours and rewards is done to 
the mutual advantage of many. What the Chinese call guanxi is very like 
what Americans call horse-trading. Regional government competition 
in China is also reminiscent of American federalism. It is pointless to 
complain, in this context, about the duplication and inefficiency of local 
boosterism.*® The evidence in both the us and China is that this kind of 
wide-open alliance between state and capital for regional development 
works very well indeed. 


The central state is another matter, of course, and the Communist Party 
leadership has long derived its power from non-capitalist sources of 
state revenue, party organization and socialist legitimacy. One would 
not expect the State Council to play midwife to the birth of capitalism 
in the same way as local governments. China’s ‘developmental dicta- 
torship’ is more in line with continental European experience in this 
regard. But there are signs of a new stage in the bourgeoisification of the 
state. National officials increasingly have their fingers in lucrative local 
industrial and land-development pies, through vertical administrative 
connections, or xitong. Moreover, in a highly controversial move in 





“ Oi, ‘Fiscal Reform’; Shen, ‘Space, Scale and the State’. There is an ongoing 
struggle among levels of government over who controls terntory, revenues and 
land. While the national government took a larger slice of local revenues ın the 
1990s, it has effectively given munictpalities more control over land development 
since 2000. 

* Ho and Lin, ‘Emerging Land Markets’; Hsing, ‘Brokering Power’. 

+5 For example, Hart-Landsberg and Burkett, China and Socialism, p 56. See also 
Gabnella Montinola, Yingyi Qian and Barry Weingast, ‘Federalism, Chinese Style: 
The Political Basis for Economic Success ın China’, World Politics, vol. 48, no. 1 
(1995), pp. 50-81. 
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2002, members from the ranks of private business were welcomed into 
the Communist Party; some experts claim that capitalist cadres have 
become a majority among the national party leadership.‘ 


Our purpose here has been to dissect the changes in Chinese cities 
in order to show that the prc has passed the point of transition to a 
predominantly capitalist order, and that it has followed a path not so 
distant from those of Europe and North America. Such a comparison 
is an essential baseline for China scholars and outside observers trying 
to understand the country’s economic development or assess current 
social conditions there. 


The use of the classic Marxist terms ‘transition’ and ‘primitive 
accumulation’ in itself implies a critique of the ills unleashed by capi- 
talist dynamics. While liberals will emphasize the positive outcomes 
of China’s economic miracle—on average, incomes are rising, hous- 
ing has improved, more basic consumer goods are available and cities 
are flourishing—the heavy costs are evident: widening inequalities and 
extreme exploitation of labour; higher unemployment and increased job 
insecurity; and widespread loss of services such as childcare and health 
care. There is now a yawning gap between prosperous city-dwellers and 
poor peasants, and between the roaring east coast and backward interior. 
The environmental costs have also been severe: appalling air pollution, 
massive toxic spills and deadly industrial hazards. It harks back to the 
horrors of the industrial revolution in Britain, as revealed by the Factory 
Reports or Mayhew’s studies of the London poor. 


What might be done to alter the trajectory of capitalism in China? Popular 
protest is on the rise, spurred by such indignities as contaminated 
water, wholesale housing clearances and the venality of local officials. 
The leadership of the Chinese Communist Party is acutely aware of the 
danger of unrest, and has introduced some reforms and launched cam- 
paigns against ‘corruption’. But it has not allowed the people to organize 
and speak for themselves; a tight lid has been kept on democratic awak- 
enings, from Tiananmen Square to Internet 2.0. 





#7’ Bruce Dickson, Red Capitalists in China: The Party, Private Entrepreneurs and 
Prospects for Political Change, Cambridge, MA 2003; Wang, China’s New Order, also 
Hsing, ‘Territorial Politics’. 
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This raises a final question. If China is increasingly a liberal state and 
market economy, why has there been no liberalization of politics? In 
the conventional liberal view, democratic freedoms flow directly from 
private property and the market. Yet despite the potential relation 
between the parcellization of economic sovereignty in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie and the weakening of state absolutism, these processes 
have never been sufficient to assure a democratic order. Western pol- 
ities only gained a degree of real freedom through popular rebellion, 
dispersion of property, union organizing, expansions of suffrage and 
political struggle over two long, difficult centuries in which Britain clung 
to its monarchs and peerage, the United States to slavery and Jum Crow, 
while France reverted to emperors and kings and Germany and Italy 
succumbed to fascist dictators. 


Why should we expect better in China today? The abolition of the right 
to strike in the 1982 Constitution and the shooting of dissidents in 1986 
and 1989 are classic examples of the brutal birth of a capitalist order— 
comparable to the Peterloo Massacre in England, or the Great Railway 
Strike in the us. Moreover, the Chinese state’s exercise of extreme repres- 
sion is unsurprising, given the CCP’s ongoing monopoly on political 
power—a crucial component of the pRc’s distinctive road to capitalism. 
An imminent leap to democracy under such circumstances is a liberal 
fantasy. The people of China face a long and arduous period of popular 
struggle if they are to tame the beast that has been unleashed. 
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Metropolitan Disorders—3 


GÖRAN THERBORN 
TRANSCAUCASIAN TRIPTYCH 


NLY ONE MAJOR CITY in the world is approached from its 

international airport by a motorway named after President 

George W. Bush. The Ministry of Defence recently organized 

a prize essay competition for school students on the theme, 
‘Why I want our country to join NATO’. The state in question already 
has a symbolic presence in the ongoing American wars in Afghanistan 
and Iraq, and its parliament voted in March this year to increase its 
involvement in both. The government has also offered its territory for 
stationing part of the new US star wars deployment. It has good reason, 
being directly on the American payroll. 


We are in Tbilisi, the ancient capital of Georgia, south of the main ridge 
of the Caucasus. A city of about a million inhabitants—as with most post- 
Soviet cities, official population figures are not necessarily reliable—its 
setting is a steep ravine; physical geography offering an unavoidable 
metaphor for the vertiginous political and economic fortunes of its inhab- 
itants. Alexandre Dumas, visiting in 1858, described it as ‘perched over 
the abyss, arrayed on the flanks of the mountain and running down to the 
bottom of the precipice, a frightened city, with houses like a flight of birds 
that has settled where it could and how it could.’! The Mtkvari River which 
bisects the city is not large by continental standards, but it cuts through 
a rough, mountainous landscape. Tbilisi has a stunning natural vertical- 
ity, so far unchallenged by man-made skyscrapers. Along the left bank, 
seemingly hanging onto the cliffs, are rows of lacy wooden loggias and 
balconies, reinvented as archetypically Georgian in the roth century. 


In a characteristic post-Communist re-sacralization of public space, 
the skyline is now dominated by the huge compound of the Sameba 
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(Irinity) Cathedral. Completed in 2004, it dwarfs the exquisite 13th- 
century Sion Cathedral. Second only in scale is the new presidential 
palace being built for President Saakashvili, with its Reichstag-style 
cupola and colonnaded facade. Around these constructions, decayed 
popular neighbourhoods—Avlabari, the old Armenian quarter; the 
once-militantly organized working-class districts around the railway 
works and depot—are on their way to demolition or gentrification. In 
2001 the former Palace of Weddings, clearly inspired by Tatlin’s design 
for the Comintern tower, was sold as a residence to the businessman 
Badri Patarkatsishvili, a former associate of Boris Berezovsky. Other 
post-Soviet fashions are evident in the high-kitsch golden statue of St. 
George and the dragon atop a massive column, floodlit by night, at the 
centre of Tbilis?s main square; it is the creation of Zurab Tsereteli, court 
sculptor of Luzhkov’s Moscow. 


The political history of Transcaucasia has famously been as vivid and 
violent as its landscapes—the dramatic mountain scenery, lush valleys 
and high plateaux, stretching some 400 miles from the subtropical Black 
Sea beaches to the orange groves of the Caspian littoral and flickering 
Zoroastrian flames of Baku. In pre-Tsarist times, widely divergent social 
structures underlay this multi-ethnic region: feudal Georgian landown- 
ers and peasantry; urban networks of diaspora Armenian merchants and 
manufacturers; rural khanates and Shia clergy in the east. Established 
as union republics within the ussR, Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan 
seceded as independent states in 1991. Rather than a synoptic account, 
however, what follows is a reading of the varying cultural, political and 
economic fortunes of the post-Soviet South Caucasian republics through 
the prism of urban development and public architecture. 


Monarchs to Mensheviks 


Georgia’s voluntary entry into the Russian Empire in 1801—its princes 
seeking the Tsar’s protection against Ottoman and Iranian powers— 
made Tbilisi the focal point of Tsarism’s southward expansion in the 
early 19th century. The city had played a central role in Georgian history 
for over a millennium, as capital of the 5th-century Kartli kings, of a uni- 
fied kingdom of Georgia in the 1ath and 13th centuries, and thereafter 
of various monarchies struggling to hold off Mongol, Arab, Ottoman 





1 Alexandre Dumas, Voyage au Caucase, Paris 2002, p. 243- 
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and Safavid invaders. But it was during the long Tsarist century that 
followed 1801 that Tbilisi, or Tiflis, as it was known, became predomi- 
nant in the region. Until the conquest of Tashkent in the 1860s, it was 
also the headquarters for Russian operations in the Central Asian ‘great 
game’. From here the Tsar’s armies made their eastward thrust to Baku, 
then across the Caspian and the formidable, robber-infested Turkmen 
deserts to the oases of Khiva, Bukhara and Samarkand. 


Late 19th-century Tbilisi was one of the largest cities in the empire, 
and a significant site for Russian literary history. Pushkin had visited 
the city, and it was where Lermontov was exiled as a disgraced officer. 
Griboyedov married a young Georgian noblewoman here, and was bur- 
ied in Tbilisi in 1829 after beng killed in Tehran—where he served as 
Russian ambassador—by a xenophobic mob.? The Norwegian writer 
Knut Hamsun was in Tbilisi in 1899, and his compatriot, the minor 
writer and bohemian femme fatale Dagny Juel Przybyszewska, lover of 
Edvard Munch and August Strindberg, was killed here in 1901 by another 
lover. The mixing of Georgian culture with that of Tsarist Russia, along 
with the influence of a considerable ethnic variety—Armenians, Azeris, 
Assyrians, Jews, Pontic Greeks—produced a cosmopolitan city, a kind of 
pseudo-Moorish St Petersburg of the east. There had been ancient settle- 
ments on both sides of the river, but the medieval Georgian city, with its 
walled compounds and dark-brick churches, lay on the right bank; here 
too were the main bazaar, the sulphur baths, the Jewish quarter and the 
city’s largest mosque. During the Tsarist period, however, new building 
took place mainly further west along the Mtkvari. 


Tbilis?s centre is still largely that of a Tsarist city. Its imposing main 
square, the location of the governor’s palace and the seminary, was 
named after Paskevich of Yerevan, the formidable Russian general who 
conquered the strategic Armenian city in 1827 and later suppressed the 
Polish Uprising of 1830. Since then, like many of the major streets and 
public spaces of Eastern Europe, the square has undergone successive 
changes of name, reflecting the upheavals of the twentieth century. 
During Georgia’s brief independence from Russia, from 1918-21, it 
became Freedom Square; between 1921 and 1936, when Tbilisi was the 
capital of the Transcaucasian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, it was 


> In 1929, on the centenary of his death, Griboyedov’s remains were removed 
with due pomp to Tbilisřs ‘newly built Mtatsminda Pantheon, from which some 
nationalists now want to expel him as a non-Georgian. 
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Federation Square; from 1936 until his fall in 1953 it was labelled Beria 
Square. It then reverted to Lenin Square until the demise of the USSR, 
when it once again became Freedom Square. 


The square is commanded by a magnificent City Hall in a Moorish- 
accented Russian style; an upgraded and enlarged police station, the 
building is more impressive than the nearby—and older—headquarters of 
the Caucasian Army. Neither can compete in grandeur, however, with 
the governor's palace, built in 1827 and used since Soviet times for 
the Pioneers and other youth activities. The cosmopolitan character of 
19th-century Tbilisi is underlined by the nationality of the architect who 
upgraded the palace in the 1860s, adding neo-Renaissance features to 
its Imperial neo-classicism—the Swede Otto Jacob Simonsson. Opposite 
City Hall, on the other side of the square, is the famous incubator of 
Georgian radicalism, the Russian Theological Seminary—with an impos- 
ing neoclassical front and a stern regime inside—where many of the first 
and second generations of Georgian Marxists studied and were radical- 
ized; alumni include the future Menshevik leader Zhordania and Josef 
Vissarionovich Djugashvili, Georgia’s most famous son. 


Leading northwest from the square, Tbilis?s main avenue is lined with 
theatres and palaces in Art Nouveau, Imperial neo-classical, neo-baroque 
and Orientalist styles. The Opera, which impressed Dumas, is a striped 
building of Moorish intentions, inside as well as out. Originally named 
after Fyodor Alekseevich Golovin, the Russian diplomat and soldier of the 
Petrine era, it was renamed Rustaveli Avenue after the fall of Tsarism to 
honour that Caucasian Dante, Shota Rustaveli, author of the 1ath-century 
epic The Knight in the Panther Skin and Georgia’s national poet. Even 
today, Rustaveli Avenue still retains a strong pre-1914 character. Beyond 
it lie the leafy neighbourhoods of Vake and Saburtalo, favoured by expa- 
triates who today wield significant influence. 


Soviet developmentalism 

Emerging in the 1890s, Georgian Social Democracy had its core base 
among workers at the big railway depot in Tbilisi, although the party 
became known internationally for its virtually unique ability—equalled 
only by the Finns some years later—to rally peasants to the socialist 


3 The Seminary was converted into an art museum in 1920. 
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cause, above all in the, vast rural movement of 1902-06.4 In the RSDLP’s 
internal conflicts, the Georgians sided with the Mensheviks, to whom 
they became crucially important.> They won successive elections to the 
State Dumas between 1906 and 1912, controlled soviets and councils 
across Georgia after February 1917 and swept the Constituent Assembly 
elections in November of that year. In 1918 the Mensheviks established 
local soviet rule in Tbilisi, independent of the Bolsheviks in Petrograd. 
A short-lived (April-May 1918) Federal Transcaucasian Republic was 
declared, which soon gave way to the three infant sovereign states of 
Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan. Faced with an Ottoman offen- 
sive, the Georgian Mensheviks—well connected with German Social 
Democracy, as Georgian intellectuals were with German culture 
more generally—allied with Germany and proclaimed independence. 
Despite Lenin’s instructions for the Bolsheviks to form a Civil War 
bloc with them, however, the Georgian Mensheviks were sidelined 
by Stalin and Ordzhonikidze, and overthrown when the Red Army 
entered Georgia in 1921. 


Over the following decades, Soviet industrial developmentalism— 
factories, roads, railways, schools, hospitals, scientific institutions—was 
to transform the socio-economic landscape of the Caucasus, and a mod- 
ernizing Tbilisi became the industrial, administrative and cultural hub 
for the South Caucasus as a whole. As a proportion of the total Georgian 
population, its inhabitants rose from 11 per cent in 1926 to 23 per cent 
in 1989.° Factories, many of them moved here from European Russia 
during the Second World War, added to the urban sprawl, as did the 
housing constructed for the burgeoning population—bleak, Brezhnev- 
era high-rise apartment blocks on the city’s outskirts. 


Architecturally, however, the impact of the Soviet era on central Tbilisi 
was limited. The most ostentatious addition was the Lenin Column on 
the main square.” By contrast, the Supreme Soviet on Rustaveli fitted 


4 See also Stephen Jones, Socialism in Georgian Colors, Cambridge, MA 2005, 
which discusses social democracy in Georgia from 1883 to 1917 with great 
erudition and empathy. 

5 At the August 1917 Menshevik Congress, Georgians accounted for at least one- 
fifth of total membership. See Leopold Haimson, ed., The Mensheviks, Chicago 
1974, P- 390. ' 

€ Revaz Gachechiladze, The New Georgia, London 1995, p. 155. 

7 Ronald Suny, The Making of the Georgian Nation, Bloomington, IN 1994, p. 323- 
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rather well into earlier monumental idioms. The original edifice dates 
from the 1930s, and was built in Constructivist style on the site of the 
Alexander Nevsky Cathedral, destroyed by the Bolsheviks. After the 
Second World War, the building—until then somewhat back from the 
avenue—was extended down to Rustaveli, where it ends in two grand 
rows of arches, an aesthetically enduring example of ‘socialist realism’. 
Outside the city centre are some impressive late modernist buildings— 
a sleek mountain-top palace of culture and leisure, an edifice for the 
highways department reminiscent of rectangular Lego pieces stacked up 
crosswise, and the Tatlin-inspired Palace of Weddings. During the Stalin 
era and after, Georgian-nationalist iconography took a strongly Soviet 
form: the Mtatsminda Pantheon of Writers and Public Figures in the 
west of the city opened in 1929; the commanding statue of Rustaveli was 
unveiled in 1937; and, high on the right bank, a giant statue of Mother 
Georgia, with a sword in her right hand and a wine goblet in her left, 
was erected in 1958. More inviting, therefore, than her contemporary 
sister in Yerevan, Mother Armenia—also with a sword, but without the 
hospitable offer of a drink. 


Georgian wines, citrus fruit, grapes and mineral water were the luxuries 
that weighed down the tables of the Soviet elite, and there was a thriving 
black-market trade with the cities of the north. Officially, per capita income 
in Georgia was only 89 per cent of the Soviet average in 1970; but judged 
by the more tangible level of their savings accounts, Georgians were the 
most prosperous people in the USSR, some 50 per cent over the aver- 
age.® The discrepancy between official incomes and actual savings goes 
some way to measuring the importance of illicit activity and the informal 
sector. Georgians also benefited from the ‘ethno-federalist’ nationalities 
policy of the Soviet state. With the establishment of the ussr, as Ronald 
Suny puts it: ‘The cosmopolitan capitals of Georgia and Armenia now 
became the seats of power of native Communists, and the infrastructures 
of national states, complete with national operas, national academies of 
science, national film studios, were built up.’ Georgian intellectuals, even 
Western-oriented liberals, still tend to think of Georgia as the pinnacle of 


8 Alastair McAuley, Economic Welfare in the Soviet Union, Madison, WI 1979, p. 109; 
Boris Rumer, Soviet Central Asia, Boston 1989, p. 126. In 1970, average per capita 
mcome for Armenia was 88 per cent of the Soviet norm. Azerbaijan’s was much 
lower. 68 per cent. 

9 Ronald Suny, ‘The Revenge of the Past Socalism and Ethnic Conflict in 
Transcaucasia’, NLR 1/184, Nov-Dec 1990. 
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Caucasian culture. During the Soviet era Georgia boasted a world-class 
film industry, and had the highest per capita number of medical person- 
nel in the world. It was by far the most educated nation in the USSR: 
the proportion of citizens with higher education was double the Union 
average in 1939 and 1959, and even in 1970 stood at 73 per thousand, 


compared to 42 for the Soviet Union as a whole.” 
i 


Time of the White Fox 


As one of the prime beneficiaries of the Soviet system, Georgia was one 
of the main losers from the break-up of the USSR. Georgian GDP had con- 
tracted to a quarter of its 1989 level by 1994, and by 2005, was still only 
48 per cent of its Soviet-era level." Georgian agriculture, which had con- 
tributed over 50 per cent of GDP in 1990, lost its main market as Russia 
opened up to the fruits and wines of multi-national agro-industries. 
As demand for exports plummeted, import prices for energy and raw 
materials soared. Electricity supplies were subject to frequent blackouts 
and voltage fluctuations. Meanwhile, both manufacturing and welfare 
infrastructure were severed from Soviet supplies. By the end of 1996, 
Georgia’s industrial output was estimated to have collapsed to just 14 
per cent of its 1989 level. The healthcare system was devastated. Many 
doctors left the country, hospital infrastructure collapsed, and it was left 
to patients’ families to make informal payments, if they could, to sorely 
undercompensated medical staff.” 


Economic collapse was hastened and exacerbated by strident national- 
ism and civil war. In the febrile atmosphere of 1989-91, ‘Georgia for the 
Georgians’ became a potent slogan, both against central Soviet power and, 
more fatally, against the ethnic and cultural minorities that had been sub- 
jected to Georgianization efforts under Stalin. Nationalists mobilized to 
demand ‘an end to discrimination against Georgians by Abkhaz, Azeris, 

Adjars and Ossetians’. When Soviet troops were called in to restore order 
in April 1989, in their characteristically heavy-handed manner, the nation- 

alists turned against the Soviet Union, as their counterparts in Baku were 


© David Lane, Politics and Society in the ussr, London 1978, p. 496. 

" European Bank of Reconstruction and Development, Transition Report Update, 
May 2006, p. 15. The values for Armenia and Azerbaijan were 111 per cent and 
92 per cent respectively. Georgia’s only nval for post-Soviet decline was Moldova, 
where GDP stood at 47 per cent of its 1989 level. 

n EIU Profile, 2006/7. 
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to do in January 1990. Georgian independence was declared in April 
1991, and hard-line nationalist Zviad Gamsakhurdia was elected presi- 
dent with 87 per cent of the popular vote. Gamsakhurdia immediately 
embarked on a Georgianization-cum-privatization programme that was 
met by mass protests, rallies and strikes. After a pitched battle in central 
Tbilisi lasting over a fortnight, he was chased from office by warlord mili- 
tias. It was these forces that invited Eduard Shevardnadze, Gorbachev's 
former foreign secretary and, before that, First Secretary of the Georgian 
Communist Party, to take over as president in March 1992. 


Shevardnadze eventually managed to outwit and neutralize the warlords, 
and slowed the pace of the country’s decline. But economic contraction 
continued for most of his reign, accompanied by massive corruption, 
gangsterism and bouts of hyperinflation. Only four months into his 
reign, Shevardnadze unleashed the warlords on Abkhazia, where they 
were soon enough routed by the Abkhaz, with assistance from the 
Russians and North Caucasian volunteers. Tens of thousands of eth- 
nic Georgians were displaced from their Abkhazian homes, many of 
them gravitating to Tbilisi, where at least 50,000 still remain. With the 
Georgian military in tatters, and groups loyal to Gamsakhurdia captur- 
ing and looting villages across the western provinces, Shevardnadze was 
forced to ask for Yeltsm’s assistance to end the civil war, and offer the 
Russian army the use of bases in Georgia. 


The costs of war exacerbated the economic crisis brought on by the end 
of the USSR. By the early 1990s travel was becoming impossible, due as 
much to the threat of armed hold-up as to pot-holed roads. As a result, 
the countryside largely reverted to subsistence farming, while the urban 
population, with unemployment running at over 20 per cent, sought to 
survive in the ‘informal’ sector or left the country. In the decade follow- 
ing the end of the Soviet Union the 5.5 million population of Georgia 
fell by 20 per cent, as the birthrate plummeted and those of working 
age sought jobs elsewhere. If the overall population of Tbilisi remained 
stable, this concealed a large turnover: many Russians, Armenians, 
Greeks, Kurds and Jews left for Russia, Greece or Israel, replaced by 
rural Georgians moving to the capital and by refugees from Abkhazia. 
GDP, industrial output and labour productivity were down to the level 
of the 1960s. The Shevardnadze government had printed money at will 








% Suny, Making of the Georgian Nation, pp. 319ff 
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to finance the invasion of Abkhazia. By 1994, hyperinflation was esti- 
mated at 15,000 per cent. Shevardnadze sought help from the IMF and 
duly implemented their stabilization plan, slashing health and educa- 
tion spending, and subsidies on bread and fuel. Crime rates soared as 
the armed but unemployed youths of the militias returned home, and 
infrastructure continued to deteriorate. The government’s response was 
to clamp down harder on civil rights. 


The Russian financial crisis of 1998 and further fighting in Abkhazia 
saw the Georgian currency plunge again. Bad harvests fuelled popular 
anger in the countryside, and severe energy shortages led to a wave of 
protests in 2001, with public-sector strikes, demonstrations and muti- 
nies among the unpaid troops. Jail breakouts and a spate of kidnappings 
led to the perception of a widespread collapse of social order. There were 
street protests and open splits in the ruling party, as Shevardnadze’s 
former yes-men grew restless. By 2002, the average monthly wage of 
105 lari ($48) was not enough to cover the minimum-consumption bas- 
ket; over 50 per cent of households were below the poverty line, while 
Shevardnadze’s family and friends continued to enrich themselves. 
The state was paralysed by corruption; scandals multiplied. A final 
attempt by Shevardnadze to ride rival geopolitical tigers signalled his 
end. The us, which had loaded him with honours as the demolition-man 
of the Warsaw Pact, withdrew its support when he invited Gazprom into 
Georgia in 2003. In the icy words of NATO’s local representative, ‘There 
was nothing left that could justify Shevardnadze’s regime’.5 


Shevardnadze’s career invites comparison with that of his Azerbaijani 
contemporary, Heydar Aliev. After seceding from the Soviet Union, 
both Georgia and Azerbaijan hit upon the political innovation of invit- 
ing back the Party bosses of the perestroika period, Shevardnadze and 
Aliev, to extricate themselves from the disastrous economic collapse 
and warfare that the first post-Communist presidents had created. Both 
leaders succeeded in neutralizing their local warlords, often through 
co-option, while adapting to the changed geopolitical circumstances 
of US supremacy. But their ends were very different. Aliev managed 
to ensure a dynastic succession before his death, handing power to 
his son in 2003. Shevardnadze was hounded from office by another 








4 2002 figures from Economist Intelligence Unit. 
5 Tormike Sharashenidze, director of the NATO Information Centre, AmCham 
News, April-May 2007. 
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novel development: the ‘Rose Revolution’ of November 2003, its name 
derived from the hot-house blooms carried by the activists who massed 
ın Rustaveli Avenue and invaded the newly convened Parliament to pro- 
test against rigged elections the month before. 


Rose restoration 


The defenestration of Shevardnadze was not, in fact, a purely local inno- 
vation. The mass demonstrations in Tbilisi were a re-run of the ousting 
of Milošević in 2000. As in Belgrade, an alliance was forged between a 
carefully nurtured pro-Western student movement and middle-class pro- 
fessionals and businessmen, through a well-orchestrated and financed 
series of non-violent actions. The Georgian student shock troops, known 
as Kmara (‘Enough!’), were trained by the Serbian Otpor and funded 
by a whole range of American institutions, as well as the Council of 
Europe. Events in a rainy Tbilisi proved that this new weapon in the 
American political arsenal was a workable option, not just a piece of 
good luck. Compared with the use of thugs like Castillo Armas, Suharto 
or Pinochet, non-violent counter-revolution might be taken to indicate a 
civilizing shift in us operations.” The strategy works best against weak- 
ened, fraudulent but not dictatorial rulers, whom the us now wishes to 
replace—a Milošević, Shevardnadze or Kuchma. But while the aim is to 
inaugurate a shift in macro-economic policy, this does not always fully 
succeed, as the immediate and explicit focus is on political, rather than 
socioeconomic or cultural change. 


The leader of the 2003 movement was Mikheil Saakashvili, a product 
of the State Department’s ‘Leadership Program’ which took him to the 
us in 1994, where he briefly studied law at Columbia. Shevardnadze 
brought him back to Georgia in 1995, and into his government as Justice 


*6 For a wider overview of this movement of rightwing regime change, successful 
ın Serbia, Georgia and Ukraine, but not in Belarus, Cuba, Venezuela or Iran, see 
Jonathan Mowat, ‘Coup d'Etat ın Disguise’, Global Research website, 9 February 
2005. 

” It is worth noting a remarkable mutation on the part of the guru of this strat- 
egy, retired Harvard scholar Gene Sharp, a former Gandhian, civil-rights activist 
and collaborator of the us pacifist radical A. J. Muste. Sharp has recently restated 
his aims. ‘Strategic non-violent struggle is about seizing power or denying it to 
others. It 1s not about pacifism, moral or religious beliefs.’ On this basis Sharp 
has enlightened us operatives like Colonel Helvey, previously active in Vietnam 
and Burma. See Robert Helvey, On Strategic Nonviolent Conflict: Thinking About the 
Fundamentals, Albert Einstein Institution, Cambndge, MA 2004, p. xii. 
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Minister in 2000; Saakashvili resigned in protest at the corruption of 
Shevardnadze’s rule a year later. Saakashvilfs election as chairman 
of the Tbilisi City Council in June 2002 was an important step on 
his road to power. Unlike the systems of Baku and Yerevan—whose 
mayors are, respectively, appointed by the president and selected by 
Parliament—city power in Tbilisi is an important component in national 
politics. Once installed as president, Saakashvili thought the mayoral 
post important enough to replace the incumbent with Gigi Ugulava, 
leader of the Kmara student movement, in 2005. Since 2006 the mayor 
of Tbilisi has been elected by the city council, which is controlled by 
Saakashvili's National Movement. The city’s budget is basically decided 
by the state parliament. 


The Rose Revolution has already lent its name to a square in central Tbilisi, 
though no monument has yet appeared. Otherwise, under Saakashvili the 
de-Sovietization of the city has continued. In May 2006 the Museum of 
National History, at the top of Rustaveli Avenue, announced a permanent 
exhibition on the ‘Soviet Occupation’-—an idea of Baltic provenance— 
which Saakashvili had hastily taken over three months before it opened, 
financing it from the ‘presidential fund’. Inexplicably closed soon after 
for ‘restoration’, the museum is now open only to special guests of the 
President, such as his Polish and Ukrainian counterparts. In the spring of 
2007, Yushchenko—godfather of Saakashvili's youngest son—expressed 
his enthusiasm for a similar museum of ‘Soviet occupation’ in Ukraine, a 
project bound to polarize his divided country that much more. 


De-Sovietization efforts initially focused on the main square, with 
the removal of Lenin’s statue and monuments outside Parliament. 
Communists have also been removed from the Mtatsminda Pantheon, 
replaced by the likes of Kakuta Cholokashvili, a White guerrilla com- 
mander of the 1920s, and the rabid ethno-nationalist Gamsakhurdia. 
Near the city’s main:square, the grave of Kamo, the remarkable 
Bolshevik revolutionary and bank-robber—‘our Caucasian bandit’, as 
Lenin and Krupskaya called him—has been paved over. Born Simon 
Ter-Petrosyan, Kamo was a comrade of Stalin’s at the Theological 
Seminary, who escaped the Tsar’s gallows for many years by feigning 
insanity, convincing German doctors as well as Georgian guards and 
judges." Having eluded death so many times, Kamo was knocked off 











18 See David Shub, ‘Kamo—the Legendary Old Bolshevik of the Caucasus’, Russian 
Review, vol. 19, no. 3 (1960), pp. 227-47. 
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his bicycle by a car in Tbilisi in 1922, at the age of fifty. Today, the city’s 
revolutionary and labour history has been discreetly veiled. The official 
architectural guide leaves out both the Theological Seminary and Soviet 
Constructivism. The City Museum stops its clock at the First World 
War, and has nothing to say or show of the railways and working-class 
movement even prior to that. One of the very few indicators of Tbilisi’s 
important Menshevik past is the left-bank neighbourhood of Plekhanov. 
The Museum of the Revolution has, of course, been shut down. 


Caucasian comparisons 


Azerbaijan, Georgia and Armenia, the three independent states of the 
southern Caucasus, have very different cultural formations and have fol- 
lowed quite distinct historical trajectories; as have their capitals, Baku, 
Tbilisi and Yerevan. But while both Georgia and Azerbaijan have relatively 
stable and compact populations and territories, the Armenian popula- 
tion had been largely dispersed across the Caucasus and Anatolia since 
the 14th century, following the virtual extinction of the old Armenian 
kingdom and nobility by successive invasions. The result was to create 
important Armenian merchant sectors in the main cities. Tbilis?s popu- 
lation in 1803 was three-quarters Armenian, although its hinterland was 
dominated by Georgian peasants and nobility. By 1897 the census still 
registered 38 per cent Armenians, 26 per cent Georgians and 25 per 
cent Russians. Only ın the 1890s did Georgians enter municipal poli- 
tics, and the first Georgian mayor of Tbilisi was not elected until 1917.9 
Tbilisi was the main Armenian political and economic centre in the 
Caucasus: the first Armenian school, newspaper and nationalist party 
were all founded here. When the short-lived Transcaucasian Democratic 
Federative Republic broke up in 1918, the independent Armenian gov- 
ernment was formed in Tbilisi, before setting off on the week-long 
journey on mountainous roads to establish itself in the small Russian 
garrison town of Yerevan. 


Though it had some military-strategic significance, before 1918 Yerevan 
was never a significant Armenian centre in any respect—teligious, political 
or economic. Modern-day Yerevan—roughly the same size as Tbilisi—is 
basically a Soviet city. It lies at the northern end of the plain below Mount 
Ararat, visible on clear days, and was laid out with taste and consideration 


19 Suny, Making of the Georgian Nation, p. 190. 
20 Suny, Looking toward Ararat, pp. 125ff. 
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by its chief architect in the 1920s and 30s, Alexander Tamanyan, who was 
educated in St Petersburg before the Revolution, returning to the Soviet 
Republic of Armenia in its aftermath. The city centre was constructed in 
pink tufa stone, in a nationally adapted variant of socialist realism. The 
central Republic Square is reminiscent of an Italian piazza. The unavoid- 
able Lenin, after whom the square was formerly named, was placed not 
in the middle—which features a mosaic of an Armenian weaving motif 
set into the ground—but at one end. The statue was removed in 1990; 
beyond its former location, an esplanade leads to a monument commem- 
orating the Armenian chairman of the Baku Soviet, Stepan Shahumyan, 
at the moment of his execution by the Russian Social-Revolutionaries. 
Shahumyan, who had a philosophy degree from Berlin, was the leader of 
the Tbilisi Bolsheviks in 1905 before moving to Baku in 1907. His monu- 
ment in Yerevan still stands, although the ‘eternal’ flame of socialism 
between him and the now vanished Lenin has been extinguished. The 
capital of Nagorno-Karabakh, Stepanakert, is to this day named after him. 
Soviet-Armenian national pride is still embodied in the official homage to 
the Second World War hero Marshal Bagramyan on Parliament Hill. 


On another hill, on the outskirts of the city centre, is Yerevan’s predomi- 
nant monument: a complex dedicated to the memory of the genocide of 
1915, initially constructed in 1965, but supplemented in the 1990s with 
a shrill, virtually racist; underground exhibition devoted to the Ottoman 
atrocities. The extension marks the new orientation of the Armenian 
economy. On its secession from the USSR, the economic collapse of the 
infant state rivalled that of Georgia. Dependent on the Soviet Union for 
their raw materials, Armenia’s chemical and electronics industries went 
into free fall after 1991, and the country reverted to small-scale agricul- 
ture and dependence on diaspora remittances. 


Baku had been an important medieval city, as its large fortress and 
the enigmatically curved Maiden Tower testify. But it then fell upon 
hard times, as a peripheral part of the Persian empire. The Russians 
conquered it in the early roth century, and from the 1870s an industrial 
oil boom developed on the site of ancient Zoroastrian fires. As in Tbilisi, 
Armenians dominated local politics until 1896, though by then they were 
no more than 17 per cent of the city’s inhabitants.” Baku soon overtook 


a Audrey Altstadt-Mirhadi, ‘The Azerbaijan Bourgeoisie and the Cultural 
Enlightenment Movement in Baku. First Steps Toward Nationalism’, in 
Ronald Suny, ed., Transcaucasia, Nationalism and Social Change, Ann Arbor, MI 
1983, pp. 197ff. 
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Tbilisi in wealth and population—by 1913 it had reached over 200,000, 
making it the largest city in the Caucasus region; today, at over 2 million, 
it is twice the size of Tbilisi. Its ethnic history has been equally complex. 
The Baku Commune of 1917-18 fell amid inter-communal strife between 
Armenians and ‘Tatars’, as the future Azerbarjanis were still known. The 
latter made up the largest section of the working class, with Russians 
less than a quarter, Armenians a fifth, and Daghestanis a tenth. 


Contemporary Baku has a medieval layer, its key monuments largely 
restored; an oil-baron layer of huge private palaces, theatres and phil- 
anthropic edifices now undergoing restoration; and an intrusive and 
pompous Soviet presence, strategically located, with a functionalist 
Central Committee headquarters—now used by the president—and a 
late-modernist Supreme Soviet building, now the parliament, both out 
of touch and out of style with the rest of the city. By contrast, the cautious 
late 1930s modernism of the government building by the Caspian has 
an impressive monumental gravitas. Like Tbilisi, Baku pays extensive 
tribute to its poets and writers, not least Nezami Ganjavi, author of the 
13th-century Persian classic Leyla and Majnun. And like Yerevan, but 
in contrast to contemporary Tbilisi, Baku retains several Communist 
monuments and street names. The monument to the Twenty-Six 
Commissars, killed in 1918, is still there, more mournful than the defi- 
ant statue in Yerevan; a central metro station similarly remembers the 
Baku Soviet. The writer Nariman Narimanov, chairman of the Soviet 
government of Azerbaijan in 1920 and the first chairman of the Soviet 
Transcaucasian Federation, is still present, in stone and in his museum. 
Above the Presidency and opposite Parliament is a large cemetery com- 
plex with a Martyrs’ Lane commemorating the Karabakh war of 1990. 


Baku also offers an example of a post-Soviet personality cult. Heydar 
Aliev, the father of the current president, is depicted in a Lenin pose out- 
side the Palace of Culture, which has been renamed after him, and is 
displayed around the city on huge posters, sometimes accompanied by 
Aliev Jr. Now awash with money from oil and gas—production is pre- 
dicted to increase twenty-fold from 2005 to 2010—Baku at present has 
the biggest construction boom among the three capitals, but so far its 
only emulation of Gulf ambitions is its official bid for the 2016 Olympics. 


2 Tadeusz Swietochowski, ‘National Consciousness and Political Orientations in 
Azerbaijan, 1905-1920’, in Suny, ed., Transcaucasia, Nationalism and Social Change, 
p. 212; Suny, The Baku Commune, 1917-1918, Princeton 1977, pp. 40, 350ff. 
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Its streets are full of imported second-hand Mercedes and BMWs, yet the 
city is still incapable of providing reliable supplies of water and electricity 
to all of its neighbourhoods, not to mention basic health care. 


Despite their pockets of wealth, however, the three Transcaucasian capi- 
tals are almost unique in the post-Communist lands for having a higher 
poverty rate than the surrounding countryside. Whereas in Warsaw the 
poverty level relative to the rest of Poland is 0.10, for instance, the compa- 
rable figure for Tbilisi and Baku is 0.83, while Yerevan actually contains 
proportionately more ‘poor people than the rest of Armenia. The large 
refugee populations, displaced by the bitter inter-ethnic wars that erupted 
with the disintegration of the intricate Soviet national-constitutional net- 
work, still represent huge sumps of poverty in each of the three capitals. 
During the 1990s, tens of thousands fled from Azerbaijan to Yerevan; 
from Nagorno-Karabakh, seized by the Armenians, to Baku; and from 
Abkhazia and South Ossetia to Tbilisi. High levels of unemployment, 
in part due to de-industrialization, have also contributed to inequality: 
Baku’s and Tbilis?s Gini coefficients are the second and third high- 
est ın the entire post-Communist area—though still far below that of 
Moscow. The streets of Tbilisi, meanwhile, have many more beggars 
than those of the other two Caucasian capitals. 


Regional predominance? 


The demise of the ussR was catastrophic for political, economic and 
infrastructural relations between the former Soviet Republics of the 
Caucasus, as it was for those of Central Asia. The breakdown of regional 
communication hinges on the ‘frozen conflict’ and mutual blockade 
between Armenia and Azerbaijan; but is also indicated by the poor 
transport connections between Tbilisi and Yerevan, where run-down 
minibuses take seven hours to make the journey. Its post-Soviet fate is a 
reminder that the 400-mile strip between the Black Sea and the Caspian 
is not a cultural unit but a highly fragmented region with a plethora of 
languages, and three different alphabets and religious establishments; 
Armenians and Georgians belong to different Christian Churches. How 
relations can be rebuilt, and which cities will emerge as the dominant 


3 Baku’s Gim coefficient is 0.37, Tbilisrs is 0.36, while Yerevan scores 0.31 (equal 
to Vilnius and Warsaw), Moscow’s Gini figure is 0.47. See World Bank, Dimensions 
of Urban Poverty in the Europe and Central Asia Region, Policy Research Working 
Paper 3998, August 2006, pp. 20, 24. 
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regional hubs, remains to be seen. Baku’s multiplying oil and gas rents 
suggest that it may once again become the thriving centre that it was a 
hundred years ago. 


Historically, Tbilis?s cultural dominance was due in large part to its 
strategic centrality for Tsarist expansion. Today it is the backing of the 
Georgian regime by the us and Ev, rather than recognition by Baku 
and Yerevan, that gives the city a certain advantage. Regional signifi- 
cance has to some extent accrued to Tbilisi by default, since Armenia 
and Azerbaijan are in a postwar state of truce, and Georgia has kept up 
relations with both, though neither Armenians nor Azerbaijanis would 
accept Georgia’s enduring presumptions of cultural superiority. The 
modern history of the southern Caucasus has been largely shaped by 
three important parameters: a rich and deeply rooted culture, an often 
overwhelming geopolitical context, and occasional political innovations. 
Georgia’s small size and location on a strategic isthmus surrounded by 
competing great powers has long made it an object of geopolitical con- 
tention. Pivotal for us and West European access to Caspian and Central 
Asian oil and gas, a good base for operations against Iran, and impor- 
tant for the encirclement of Russia, Georgia has become the Western 
favourite in this new ‘great game’. 


Recently selected as regional headquarters for the European Bank 
of Reconstruction and Development, Tbilisi is now well connected to 
Europe—Vienna in particular, as well as Frankfurt, Paris and London— 
to Almaty and Astana in Central Asia, and to the consumer outlets of 
Dubai; the historic link to Tel Aviv has also been re-established. There 
are twice-daily flights to Baku, and flights to Russia have been resumed 
after the blockade of 2006. A Turkish consortium is now manag- 
ing Tbilisi airport—testimony to Ankara’s increasing importance for 
Georgian logistics. Adding Georgia to their Eurasian chessboard is a 
risky gambit for Washington and NATO planners, however, since Tbilisi 
has an agenda of its own: re-capture of secessionist Abkhazia and South 
Ossetia, for which it has recently formed governments in exile. Moscow 
is unlikely to accept a Georgian invasion there without resistance. 


A comparison with Central Asia may be instructive. Tashkent had a 
comparable position to Tbilis?s as regional centre, both in late Tsarist 
times and in Soviet Central Asia. But although Uzbekistan is by far the 
most populous country in the region, its capital has become relatively 
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isolated. In 2005 there were visa restrictions between Uzbekistan and 
Kazakhstan, and no regular ground transport between Tashkent and 
Almaty, Kazakhstan’s main economic centre. The Chinese bazaar 
economy is entering ‘the region via Kyrgyzstan and Almaty. The latter, 
plus Astana, the new'capital of a Kazakhstan that is rich in oil and gas 
and smartly governed, stake a stronger claim to international attention. 
Tashkent does not seem to have any regional functions left. 


Real estate and poetry 


Since 2004, IMF loans and pipeline income have helped lift the Georgian 
economy from the bottom of its post-Communist abyss: growth rates 
were over 5 per cent in 2004, 9 per cent in 2005 and about 8 per cent in 
2006, despite a Russian boycott. Georgia—or at least the area around 
Tbilisi—is taking off, with the help of its Western friends; a kind of 
El Salvador of the Caucasus. Western interest in Tbilisi 1s sufficiently 
strong for the launch this year of an English-language quarterly called 
Real Estate. Tbilis?s second-hand Audis are even more numerous than 
Baku’s fleet of used Mercedes and BMWS. 


But the current growth is clearly exogenous; on its own, Georgia is not 
a viable state, and is living on handouts from abroad—diaspora remit- 
tances, foreign investment and foreign aid. Remittances made up some 
15 per cent of Georgian household income in 2005 and 2006, and are 
rapidly rising. Net foreign direct investment stood at 8 per cent of GDP 
in 2005, and is also on an upward trajectory. The major part of this is 
pipeline investment—from BP in the Shah Deniz gas pipeline, and the 
Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan oil pipeline to the Mediterranean, both possess- 
ing the advantages, for the us and Europe, of bypassing Russia. The 
country’s tourist industry, flourishing under the Soviet Union but more 
or less obliterated after 1991, is once more beginning to attract investors. 
But Georgia’s trade deficit amounted to 18 per cent of GDP in 2005, and 
rose to 26 per cent in the second quarter of 2006. The country’s falling 
population rate remains a subject of political controversy. According 
to Saakashvili, the decline of the 1990s has now been reversed; UN 
and independent Georgian demographers dispute his figures.” Total 





* Unless otherwise stated, current economic data are taken from Georgian Economic 
Trends (an EU-funded publication), October 2006. I have also used AmCham News, 
April-May 2007, put out by the American Chamber of Commerce in Georgia. 

3 The Messenger, 5 April 2007. 
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employment, two-thirds of which is self-employment, continues to 
decline, while the average monthly income ın Tbilisi in 2006 stood at 
350 lari ($200); though this is twice as high as the average for the coun- 
try as a whole, it nonetheless suggests that Georgians still have reason to 
move elsewhere in search of work and wages.”® 


Though fraud and corruption have been less blatant under Saakashvili, 
the judiciary is still, as in Shevardnadze’s time, subject to ‘telephone 
justice’, and the prison population is rapidly rising; even the Us State 
Department has expressed concern. Despite his study of human 
rights and international law—in Kiev, New York and Strasbourg— 
Saakashvili appears to share the attitude of his patron towards the 
Geneva Convention: not bad in principle, but not applicable to what I 
do. Even groups such as the Republican Party of Georgia, liberals who 
aspire to become ‘the partner of the Americans’, have been subjected to 
heavy-handed pressure. The Republicans stand outside the usual run 
of business deals in Tbilisi, and generally lack funds; in the lead-up to 
the last parliamentary elections, their one source of financial support, a 
Georgian-Lithuanian businessman, was beaten up so severely that he 


had to be taken to hospital outside the country. 


Meanwhile old Tbilisi neighbourhoods are being cleared to make way for 
the new elite. The old Georgian city on the right bank of the Mtkvari is 
currently targeted for commercialization, against considerable popular 
protest. The district still retains its churches—organized around small 
central towers, and ornamented with conical, blue-leaded domes—and 
its carpenter’s Gothic balconies and loggias. A new monthly tax of 3 lari 
($1.50) per square metre has been proposed for dwellings in ‘areas of 
cultural heritage’, whose effect will be to expel poor people from the 
neighbourhood, clearing the ground for gentrification. The tax will 
make only a marginal contribution to total government finance—a few 
per cent—but eviction is apparently the government's explicit inten- 
tion. As the minister of economic development, Giorgi Arveladze, put it: 
‘Only those people who can afford to take care of and protect historical 
buildings should live in cultural heritage zones. The parliamentary 
majority leader, Besik Jugheli, reassured his base in rather different 
terms: ‘Mainly Armenians, Azeris, Kurds and other nationalities live 





26 Income figures from Tbilisi Division of State Statistics, Quarterly Bulletin: Quarter 
IV, 2006, p. 20; Economist Intelligence Unit, Georgia Country Report, March 2007. 
a7 Georgian Business Week, 16 April 2007. 
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in the historic districts . . . it is not directed against Georgians.’ But 
Tbilis?s citizens are vehemently contesting the tax, and in April 2007 
there were protests arid demonstrations outside the City Hall. 


Tbilisi remains a city of poets, where a marathon relay reading of 
Rustaveli’s rath-century epic The Knight in the Panther Skin can be organ- 
ized in a shopping mall; it also has a unique musical inheritance.” In 
Tsarist as well as Soviet days, Tbilisi was famous for its savoir-vivre, and 
there is no indication that this was irrevocably lost in the chauvinistic 
paroxysm of the early 1990s. A remarkably cosmopolitan orientation 
is still detectable. Georgians’ understandable pride in their highly dis- 
tinct culture, their language, only distantly related to any other, and its 
unique ancient alphabet, as well as their own variety of Christianity, 
can of course be mobilized for chauvinistic purposes; but xenophobic 
nationalism has been less of a continuous stream than a series of flash 
floods, appearing only-in intermittent bursts. 


Indeed, despite the relentlessly us-oriented approach of their government, 
Georgians look at the world in different ways. Last April, on the occasion 
of Polish President Kaczynsk’s visit, the English-language daily Messenger 
asked a cross-section of people: ‘With which country do you think Georgia 
has the strongest ties?’ The answers, of course, cannot be taken as a rep- 
resentative sample of Georgian public opinion, but they do indicate an 
impressive range of perspectives, as befits a cosmopolitan city: 


‘I think Georgia has strongest ties with the usa’—doctor, 31 

‘TI say probably Russia’—journalist, 23 

‘I think Georgia has best relations with Azerbaijan’—housewife, 45 

‘Georgia and Armenia have the closest relations-—journalist, 21 

‘Probably Turkey —doctor, 34 

‘I think the United States’—housewife, 34 

‘Our country has a very good relationship with America and Eastern 
Europe, but we should have a better relationship with Armenia and 
Azerbaijan’—student, 21 

‘Bilateral ties between Georgia and Poland are very good, and we also 
have good relations with Turkey, with America and so on, but the 
Russian—Georgian relationship must be sorted out, and our tes 
preserved; we need this country’—driver, 45.2° 





8 The Messenger (Tbilisi), r7 April 2007. 

39 Neal Ascherson, ‘The Rose Revolution’s Rocky Road’, openDemocracy, 15 July 
2005; Vladimer Vardosanidze, ‘Georgian Culture and Urbanization’, Urban Design 
Studies, vol. 6 (2000), p. 108. 

3 The Messenger, 18 April 2007. 
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Nor has de-Sovietization met with universal success. On returning from 
Yerevan to the bus station in Tbilisi, I asked the elderly taxi driver, in my 
best pidgin Russian, to be taken to Ploshchad Svobody, Freedom Square. 
The driver stared at me, and after a couple of further attempts turned to 
a colleague at the taxi stand: ‘What is this American saying?’ I repeated 
my request to his friend, who immediately translated: ‘He wants to go to 
Ploshchad Lenina.’ The driver's face lit up: ‘Lenin Square, sure.’ 


* I am much indebted to kind and very helpful informants. Since at least some of 
them may not want to be publicly associated with an external critic, they are hereby 
thanked anonymously: I. the outside expert, A and L. in Baku, L. and W. in Tbilisi, 
and A. in Yerevan. 


HAYDEN WHITE 


AGAINST HISTORICAL REALISM 


A Reading of ‘War and Peace’ 


We Russians in general do not know how to write novels in the sense in 
which this genre is understood in Europe." 
' Tolstoy 


Eo Totstoy’s War and Peace (1865-69) is a massive and 

infinitely complex work, to which no brief summary can 

possibly do`justice. It is essentially two big books, one his- 

torical, the other fictional, combined to provide an account 
of the effect on Russian society of Napoleon’s invasion in 1812. Since it 
mixes a number of genres—history, novel, epic—critics have disagreed 
on how to classify it. Here I will consider it as an example of what it 
most manifestly is, namely, a historical novel. But War and Peace is a 
historical novel of a particular kind: it seeks to show that while we can- 
not escape using ‘history’ as a context for the representation of great 
events, ‘historical’ accounts of such events cannot in any way explain 
them. Indeed, War and Peace is a work which at once consummates the 
historical novel and effectively dismantles it. In the process, it under- 
mines Western European literary realism by questioning the ideology of 
history on which it was. based. 


Tolstoy himself denied that his account of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia 
in 1812 fell under the rubric of any specific genre. In 1931 the critic Boris 
Eikhenbaum said that Tolstoy had begun the work—originally entitled 
1805—as a combination of two well-established Russian genres, the ‘fam- 
ily novel’ and the ‘military-historical novel’.? But from the beginning of 
Book VII, Eikhenbaum'claimed, the book developed into a new genre, 
the historico-philosophical epic. Thus, we can identify at least three 
generic strands braided together to make War and Peace: a historical 
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strand (the story of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia), a novelistic strand 
(the impact of this war on four fictional Russian noble families), and 
a philosophical strand (discursive digressions on certain abstract ideas 
suggested by the events, historical and fictional, recounted in the book). 
It is this combination of strands that makes War and Peace a consum- 
mation of the genre of the historical novel. Tolstoy not only composes 
a historical novel, he submits the genre to analysis in the light of his 
own philosophy of history. This critical-philosophical dimension was 
utterly lacking in the great historical novelists preceding Tolstoy: Scott, 
Manzoni and Dumas. 


Although War and Peace is very long, the action it describes extends 
over a relatively short period of time, the seven years between the Battle 
of Austerlitz in 1805 and Napoleon’s exit from Russia on December 5, 
1812. The action is roughly divided between a story of the military cam- 
paigns, battles and manoeuvring of the war, and an account of life in 
Russian high society as it was affected by the war. The one tells of efforts 
to win land, power and glory by military means, the other of efforts to 
win love, power and wealth through the means provided by ‘society’. The 
two stories never quite converge, but then there is no reason for them 
to do so, since they are about the same thing: the similarities between 
‘war and ‘peace’. 











* Leo Tolstoy, ‘Drafts for an Introduction to War and Peace’, in Tolstoy, War and 
Peace: The Maude Translation, Backgrounds and Sources, Criticism, 2nd edition, New 
York 1996, p. 1087. All subsequent citations are from this edition, henceforth we. 
This article originally appeared as ‘Contro 1l realismo storico’, ın Franco Moretti, 
ed., Il romanzo, vol. V: Lezioni, Turin 2003, pp 221-37. 

* Eikhenbaum characterized the evolution of Tolstoy’s views on history ın the fol- 
lowing terms: “Tolstoy’s original anti-historiasm dictated to him a rather modest 
idea of a war-and-family chronicle. Then, moved by preoccupations of the tme, 
he began to change the chronicle into a historical poem, into an epic, and to intro- 
duce a whole series of historico-philosophical views. His anti-historicism became 
historical nihilism, and his novel-chronicle became a new genre that grew out of 
combining novel-like action and historical material with philosophical reasoning. 
The result was a negative genre, ın as much as the elements composing it were ın 
conflict.’ Eikhenbaum went on to say that “Tolstoy’s novel was not a new genre’ 
but a combination of two forms popular in the 1820s and 30s, the family or ‘land- 
lord’s life’ novel, on the one hand, and the military-historical novel, on the other. 
Boris Eikhenbaum, ‘The Genre of War and Peace in the Context of Russian Literary 
History’, ın WP, p. 1126. 
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Issued originally as a serial publication between 1865 and 1869, most 
editions of War and Peace divide it into several books with sub-sections 
or chapters. There is very little continuity from book to book (although 
they are chronologically organized) or from one sub-section to another. 
The segments constitute rather a series of vignettes, anecdotes, small 
histories (here are three in a row from Book VIII: ‘The Rostovs at the 
Opera, Helene in the Next Box’, ‘The Opera Described’, ‘Anatole and 
Dolokhov in Moscow). These vignettes sometimes resemble the faits 
divers of contemporary newspapers. Characters do not develop from one 
episode to the next but rather simply reappear from time to time with 
a whole new set of attributes. But then again, the whole action of the 
book covers only a scant seven years. There are some moments of revela- 
tion: Bolkonsky has one, Pierre has several; and one character, Natasha 
Rostova, actually grows up—but there are no significant, lasting charac- 
ter changes amongst any of them. Rather than development, most of the 
characters undergo a kind of refiguration, with new traits beg added 
and old traits rearranged, as they suffer one disappointment or frustra- 
tion after another in both ‘war’ and ‘peace’. It ıs not a happy novel, even 
though Tolstoy originally planned it as a kind of comedy in which all 
would be well that ended well. 


The sections that make up War and Peace constitute a series, but not 
a sequence. Sequentiality distributes meaning across a narrative space 
hypotactically, gradually distinguishing between what is important and 
what is unimportant among all the data in the text, and pointing every- 
thing to a denouement or point of completion in which the dominant 
significance of the events related can finally be grasped or understood. 
Typically, a historical treatment of events consists of the attempt to 
reveal sequence (narrative emplotment) in place of what appears to be 
mere seriality (the chronicle). But Tolstoy resists sequentiality because 
he is dealing with history: he does not believe that history has a plot. In 
order to resist the lure of emplotment, then, he reverts to chronology as 
the gross organizing principle of his portrait of life in Russia, 1805-12. 


Thus, Books I to VI relate events of the years 1805-10 and consist of 
a rather straightforward account of military and diplomatic relations 
between France and Russia, descriptions of some early battles between 
Napoleon’s Grand Army and a Russo-Austrian alliance, and the intro- 
duction of the principal fictional characters representing the Russian 
nobility. The book begins without an introduction, just as it will terminate 
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some 1,400 pages later without an ending. We are plunged immediately 
into a social scene in St Petersburg, a soirée at which the career of the 
upstart Napoleon Bonaparte is being discussed. We are introduced to 
Pierre Bezukhov, who will turn out to be the principal fictional figure of 
the book, but given virtually no background on him (he is illegitimate 
but his mother is never mentioned, and we are told nothing about his 
childhood or upbringing). He is anything but impressive—and remains 
so until the end. He does very little, but a great deal happens to him. 


As a hero, Pierre leaves much to be desired; he is rather more the type of 
the country bumpkin come to the city than the incarnation of aristocratic 
virtus. Pierre’s friend Andrei Bolkonsky is a more promising candidate 
for the role. The first six books follow intermittently the story of Prince 
Andres loveless marriage and the death of his wife in childbirth, his 
melancholic disenchantment with life, his love for the beautiful young 
Countess Natasha Rostova, and their engagement. But he too fails as a 
hero. He botches his engagement with Natasha and dies before he can 


make things right with her. 


Books VII and VIII provide a kind of transition between the years 1807-12 
and a preparation for the new philosophy of history that will be used to 
deconstruct official accounts of the War of 1812. Book VII deals with 
‘peace’, life in the country and the happy Rostov family at home, while 
Book VIII depicts life in the city—Moscow—and the seduction of Natasha 
Rostova by Anatole Kuragin, brother-in-law of Pierre. Pierre foils Anatole’s 
plan to abduct Natasha, Andrei rejects her, she makes a failed attempt at 
suicide, and Pierre realizes that he loves Natasha rather than his errant 
wife, Helene Kuragina, whom he had shamefully married out of lust 
alone. As this inadequate summary suggests, much begins to happen in 
the fictional sections of the book as Tolstoy prepares us for the complica- 
tions arising because of the onset of ‘history’. 


Books IX to XV, the largest ‘portion’ of War and Peace, deal with the 
seven months of ‘war’, from May to December 1812. They relate how 
Napoleon invades Russia and is opposed by troops under the com- 
mand of the ancient, exhausted, crippled and nearly blind Field Marshal 
Kutuzov. Napoleon’s army makes its way to Moscow, occupies it, and 
sacks it; but Napoleon loses control of his army as it turns into a rab- 
ble of looters and drunkards, and he decides to pull out of Moscow and 
make his way home to France. What remains of his army is destroyed 
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during its retreat; finally, Napoleon abandons the remnants of the half 
a million men he had originally led into Russia and returns to France, 
to his Waterloo. 


Causality and freedom 


This latter portion of the text is where the substance of War and Peace is 
to be found. Here is where ‘history’ ceases to be an account of the past 
and emerges as a force’in itself, revealed to be the hidden manipulator of 
the destinies of both individual men and nations. The change from the 
notion of history as the sum total of events in the past to that of ‘history’ 
as a force that makes ‘events happen and gives human society a spe- 
cific though unknowable direction, emerges explicitly in Book IX, where 
the narrator reflects on the irony of the belief of great men that they 
are the causes of historical change rather than the consequents thereof. 
Historians, Tolstoy argues, feed the vanity of kings and generals by writ- 
ing history as if its occurrences were due to their wills, their wishes and 
their commands. In reality, he insists, every historical event is the conse- 
quence of ‘myriads of causes’, so many as to make history ‘unreasonable 
and incomprehensible’. The movements of men and peoples require the 
acquiescence of every man involved in them, so that anything that actu- 
ally happened might well not have happened, but having happened, in 
retrospect appears necessary and inevitable. 


We are left therefore in a paradoxical situation in which we must affirm 
at one and the same time our determination by history and our free- 
dom from it. On this point, Tolstoy seems to believe in a ‘coincidence 
of opposites’. For although he spends a great deal of time showing that 
everything in history ‘had to occur because it had to’, he also argues that 
it is ultimately unimportant whether we regard ourselves as determined 
or free in any given situation. Thus Tolstoy writes: 


There are two sides to the life of every man, his individual life, which 1s 
the more free the more abstract its interests, and his elemental hive life in 
which he inevitably obeys laws laid down for him. 

Man lives consciously for himself, but ıs an unconscious instrument in 
the attamment of the historic, universal, arms of humanity. 


Men are split—Tolstoy holds—between their conscious lives, which 
they experience as if they were free, and their animal, bodily, or ‘hive’ 
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lives, which are not ‘experienced’ at all but are simply lived as if ‘natural’. 
These two dimensions of human life are, Tolstoy maintains, inversely 
related to the degree of social power the individual enjoys: ‘The higher a 
man stands on the social ladder, the more people he is connected with 
and the more power he has over others, the more evident is the predes- 
tination and inevitability of his every action.’ Thus, for Tolstoy, ‘a king is 
history’s slave’—and it follows, or so it would seem, that the lowliest serf 
is in some sense the most ‘free’ of men. 


By this kind of reasoning, personal fulfilment consists in the recognition 
that what one consciously wants or desires or aspires to is in reality the 
result of social conditioning, while what one should want and seek is 
immersion in the life of the ‘hive’, where regeneration and death serve 
the ends of ‘life’ rather than of society. Though Napoleon thought that 
he was the architect of the wars he would fight to conquer Russia, ‘he 
had never been so much in the grip of inevitable laws, which compelled 
him, while thinking that he was acting on his own volition, to perform 
for the hive life—that is to say, for history—whatever had to be per- 
formed.’ This is less paradoxical than it may at first seem. For Tolstoy 
believes that since every event is a result of all of the causal forces at 
work in the whole of history, the human sense of freedom of will has 
also to be regarded as predestined; so that, whether men are free or not, 
their sense of being free has to be factored into the causes contribut- 
ing to the occurrence of all events caused by human beings. The more 
important point Tolstoy makes is that the greater the power enjoyed by 
any given individual or group, the greater the delusion about the nature 
and extent of that power and the greater the suffering caused in pursuit 
of it. Fulfilment will consist then in the abandonment of any effort to 
gain power or exercise it, and the return to the ‘hive’ life represented 
by family, caste and race. Passivity is the condition to be aspired to. The 
capacity to act, characteristic of heroes, is the source of all that is terrible 
in socially organized existence. 


Thus the apparent difference between agency and patiency, or action and 
passion, the basis for the distinction between a heroic life, on one side, 
and an ordinary, humble or inconsequential life, on the other, turns out 
to be a false dichotomy. Napoleon, the man of action par excellence, will 
be shown to have been the product of forces over which he had no con- 
trol at all; while Kutuzov, the somnolent, near-blind, aged and distracted 
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non-General, will turn out to be the victor over Napoleon and the saviour 
of Russia. Kutuzov is the incarnation of active passivity, while Napoleon 
is nothing other than a passive activist. Kutuzov’s strength of will is 
manifested in his resistance to every effort to force him into battle with 
Napoleon, while Napoleon’s is shown in his insistence on doing battle 
whenever and wherever he can. Thus the one wills his victory through 
passivity, the other his defeat through action. In War and Peace, war is 
an absurd activity, ultumately a farce. 


In Book X, for example, Tolstoy interrupts his account of Pierre 
Bezukhov’s visit to the battlefield of Borodino to remark on the sense- 
lessness of this battle’s ever having been fought at all. 


On the twenty-fourth of August the battle of Shevardino Redoubt was 
fought, on the twenty-fifth not a shot was fired by either side, and on the 
twenty-sixth the battle of Borodino itself took place. 

Why and how were the battles of Shevardino and Borodino given and 
accepted? Why was the battle of Borodino fought? There was not the least 
sense ın it for either the French or the Russians. Its immediate result for 
the Russians was, and was bound to be, that we were brought nearer to the 
destruction of Moscow—which we feared more than anything ın the world; 
and for the French 1ts immediate result was that they were brought nearer 
to the destruction of therr whole army—which they feared more than any- 
thing in the world. What the result must be was quite obvious, and yet 
Napoleon offered and Kutuzov accepted that battle 5 


Tolstoy's explanation—as against that of the official historians’ false 
ideas—was that ‘Kutuzov acted involuntarily and irrationally. But later 
on, to fit what had occurred, the historians provided cunningly devised 
evidence of the foresight and genius of the generals, who of all the blind 
tools of history were the most enslaved and involuntary.’ Tolstoy makes 
fun of strategists and tacticians, with their charts, maps and diagrams, 
who try to turn modern, mass warfare into a matter of precise planning. 
The sheer numbers of the armies engaged in the invasion of Russia 
ensured that the campaigns fought by both sides were a matter more 
of inertial drift than of choice and decision. Tolstoy depicts Napoleon as 
making arbitrary decisions for which no reason is given, wasting his army 
like a child consuming sweets, and pouting when his will is thwarted. 
Kutuzoy, on the other hand, knows only one thing, to keep his army or 
the remnants of it intact, to fight only when he is forced to, and to retreat, 
retreat, retreat—even to the point of forfeiting Moscow to the enemy. It 
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is a battle of false brilliance and egotism against true dullness, patience 
and resignation to fate. Ultimately, Napoleon finds himself occupying an 
uninhabited city, his army lacking winter gear, and his supply lines cut. 


Yet Napoleon, that greatest of all geniuses, who the historians declare had 
control of the army . . . used his power to select the most foolish and ruin- 
ous of all the courses open to him . . . [H]e quitted Moscow . .. During the 
whole of that period Napoleon, who seems to have been the leader of all 
these movements—as the figurehead of a ship may seem to a savage to 
guide the vessel—acted like a child who, holding a couple of strings inside 
a carriage, thinks he is driving it. 


This is why the war story in War and Peace, although depicting a great 
deal of exertion, strife, battle and destruction, ultimately will have noth- 
ing heroic about it. What first appears heroic and noble, even tragic to the 
historians of the period, is unmasked by Tolstoy as a senseless, murder- 
ous and profitless adventure by a charlatan from the West who had little 
idea of what he was doing. The ‘heroism’ of the Russians, in response to 
Napoleon’s attack, is of the Stoic and passive kind. The Russians simply 
endure. That is their genius as a race. 


Thus, after an interview with General Kutuzov, Prince Andrei goes back 

to his regiment, 
reassured as to the general course of affairs and as to the man to whom it 
had been entrusted. The more that he realized the absence of all personal 
motive in that old man—in whom there seemed to remain only the habit of 
passions, and ın place of an intellect (grouping events and drawing conclu- 
sions) only the capacity calmly to contemplate the course of events—the 
more reassured he was that everything would be as it should. . . ‘And above 
all,’ thought Prince Andrei, ‘one believes in him because he’s Russian’? 


Of course, this is Andrei speaking, not Tolstoy; and we cannot be sure 
that Tolstoy does not wish his readers to take Andre? ideas with a grain 
of salt—especially since Andrei is one of those ‘intelligent’ men who 
always sees reality through the lens of his reason rather than by means 
of his feelings. ‘Russianness’ plays a part in Tolstoy's epic, however, as 
an explanation of Russia’s victory over the tyrant from the West. 


Indeed, it could be argued that, in the military-historical parts of the 
novel, Tolstoy pits ‘Frenchness’ against ‘Russianness’, the one all 
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consciousness, glitter, raison, style and action; the other all feeling, 
solidity, patience, earthiness and passion. This is why, in spite of all 
the movement, sound and fury of the war story, nothing really hap- 
pens. Although there are many occurrences in War and Peace, it is very 
difficult to identify specific events and the chains of effects that any 
given event might have had on subsequent events. Battles begin more 
by chance than by design, and they end without decisive outcomes. 
Monarchs, generals and other officers issue orders, but invariably these 
become lost or misdirected or are ignored by subordinates. Moscow is 
occupied by the French but never quite subdued. As the city is aban- 
doned by the Russian army, Napoleon appears to have won the war, 
but the Russians refuse to recognize his victory, to treat with him, or to 
fight him openly. In the end, Napoleon is forced to abandon Moscow 
because the Russians simply act as if he had never been there. Kutuzov 
wins—if he can be said to have ‘won’ at all—by doing as little as pos- 
sible, by retreating and abandoning Moscow, and by allowing Napoleon 
to exhaust himself in fruitlessly waiting to be greeted as a conqueror. 
Thus, as an account of the Napoleonic invasion of Russia, War and 
Peace is a history without events or the kinds of actions that might add 
up to a plot. In this eventlessness and plotlessness, it therefore can be 
said to approximate to, 1f not anticipate the modernist novel—or that 
aspect of modernism already immanent in a realist like the Flaubert of 
The Sentimental Education. 


II 


All of the principal Russian fictional characters in War and Peace belong 
to the class of the nobility. An exception is Platon Karataev, an illiterate 
old soldier who piously believes in the harmony of the universe, who 
befriends Pierre in captivity, is shot like a dog when he falls by the road- 
side in exhaustion, and whom Pierre thinks of as ‘the personification 
of everything Russian . . . of spirit and truth’. Unlike all the aristocrats 
in the book, Karataev possesses a wisdom born of the Russian soil and 
its genius, but it is a wisdom more lived than thought. ‘Every word and 
action of his was the manifestation of an activity unknown to him, which 
was his life. But his life, as he regarded it, had no meaning as a sep- 
arate thing. It had meaning only as part of a whole of which he was 
always conscious.’ 
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Karataev stands as the paradigm of a human being who has been liber- 
ated from society. He aspires to nothing, he wants nothing, he takes 
what comes to him, he feels no disjunction between himself and his 
milieu, he has no ‘self’. For Pierre, Karataev was ‘an unfathomable, 
rounded, eternal personification of the spirit of simplicity and truth.’ He 
1s the anti-hero par excellence, which is to say, a saint. All of the other 
characters in War and Peace are, finally, measured against him—and 
found wanting. And at the very end of the novel, in the epilogue that 
shows us the Bezukhov and Rostov families in 1820, Karataev is invoked 
as a test for Pierre’s desire to return to the world of society and take part 
in a political movement. Natasha asks Pierre whether Karataev would 
have approved of him and his plans to enter the political fight. 


‘No, he would not have approved,’ said Pierre after reflection. ‘What he 
would have approved of 1s our family life. He was always so anxious to find 
seemliness, happiness, and peace in everything, and I should have been 
proud to let hım see us.’ 


This is the last scene in the novel. Itis notan ending, but we have no idea 
what the future holds for Pierre and Natasha. We only know that Pierre 
and Natasha have found in their love for one another and in their family 
life a model for what Pierre at least thinks society might become. ‘I only 
wished to say,’ Pierre continues, ‘that ideas that have great results are 
always simple ones. My whole idea is that if vicious people are united, 
and constitute a power, then honest folk must do the same. Now that’s 


simple enough.’9 


In one sense, Tolstoy wishes us to believe that the Russian nobility of the 
time had lost their ‘Russianness’ the more they had become ‘socialized’. 
As they have become civilized, they have become Gallicized. Tolstoy indi- 
cates this by having his Russian aristocrats speak in French more easily 
than in Russian; they revert to Russian when they are in the country and 
have to communicate with their serfs and servants. We meet Pierre at 
the beginning of the book just after he has returned from study in Paris, 
become an admirer of Napoleon and of French enlightenment, and taken 
on French ways in vivid contrast to his rustic Russian nature as reflected 
in his loutish appearance, his near-sightedness and his gracelessness. 


Physiologically, Pierre is the very antithesis of the beautiful cavaliers 
of the Russian court: Andrei, Anatole, Dolokhov, Boris and so on. Like 
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Kutuzov, Pierre is too fat to sit a horse comfortably, too myopic to observe 
what is going on around him, and too inarticulate to win fair women and 
persuade bright men. My own suspicion—but I can find no textual evi- 
dence to support it—is that Pierre’s mother was a serf woman and that 
his physical features are meant to signal his origins in the soil of Mother 
Russia. In any event, Pierre’s Bildung or ‘sentimental education’ in the 
ways of the world is the reverse of that of his Western counterparts. His 
experiences of ‘war and peace’ drive him further and further from ‘soci- 
ety’, deeper and deeper into a search for the kind of community he had 
found with other men when he had been taken prisoner by the French, 
threatened with death, deprived of every worldly possession, and left 
only with the brotherhood of Karataev—and his parables of the healing 
power of love. After Karataev has been killed by a French guard, Pierre 
one night falls down in exhaustion and dreams once more a dream he 
had dreamt at Mozhaisk, after the battle of Borodino: 


Again real events mingled with dreams and again someone, he or another, 
gave expression to his thoughts, and even to the same that had been 
expressed 1n his dream at Mozhaisk. 

‘Life is everything. Life is God. Everything changes and moves and that 
movement ıs God. And while there 1s life there 1s joy in consciousness of 
the divine. To love life is to love God. Harder and more blessed than all else 
1s to love this life in one’s sufferings, in ınnocent sufferings.’ 

‘Karataev!’ came to Pierre’s mind.” 


The change undergone by Pierre as a result of his experience of captivity 
and degradation is radical: 


The very question that had formerly tormented him, the thing he had con- 
tinually sought to find—the aim of life—no longer existed for him now. 
That search for the aim of life had not merely disappeared temporarily—he 
felt that ıt no longer existed for him and could not present itself again. And 
this very absence of an aim gave him the complete, joyous sense of freedom 
which constituted his happiness at this tıme . . . He now had faith—not 
faith in any kand of rule, or words, or ideas, but faith in an ever-lving, ever- 
manifest God. 


This new faith in God, however, gives Pierre a new relationship to other 
men and women. 


This legitimate peculianty of each individual which used to excite and irritate 
Pierre now became a basis of the sympathy he felt for, and the interest he 
took.n, other people. The difference, and sometimes complete contradiction, 
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between men’s opinions and their lives, and between one man and another, 
pleased him and drew from him an amused and gentle smile." 


Pierre will not abide by these new insights: ‘the whole meaning of life’ 
will become centred upon the delicious Natasha, now herself humbled 
by her experience of Prince Andreřs death. 


Trajectories 


Prince Andrei Bolkonsky, the nearest thing to a romantic hero in the 
book, loses the love of his life, Natasha Rostova, and dies of wounds 
received in a chance artillery barrage. He is melancholy, intelligent and 
brave, a devoted son, a good friend, but an indifferent husband, a bored 
father of his son, a formal lover of Natasha. In an early draft of his book, 
Tolstoy had meant him to live, marry and flourish. But subsequently 
he decided to kill off Andrei in a scene which seems to suggest that 
the death of a noble spirit tested by adversity and loss can be fulfilling. 
This discourse comes immediately after the account of Prince Andrei’s 
acceptance of death: 


‘Yes, death is an awakening!’ And all at once 1t grew light in his soul and the 
veil that had till then concealed the unknown was lifted from his spiritual 
vision He felt as if powers till then confined within him had been liberated, 
and that strange lightness did not again leave him.” 


The pathos of this scene is embarrassing, however, and could be cited 
in support of a motion to exclude Tolstoy from any list of realists in the 
Western mode. 


Natasha, the splendid, slender, dark-eyed beauty and nearest thing to a 
romantic heroine in the book, falls in love with one suitor after another, 
betrays Andrei for the fickle Anatole, indeed, shows herself to be ‘in love 
with love’, before finally repenting after she nurses Andrei on his death- 
bed. But she is transformed by her relationship with Pierre, undergoing 
an improbable rebirth as a fanatical housewife and obsessive mother 
at the end of the book. It might appear that Natasha (played by Audrey 
Hepburn in King Vidor’s film version of the book) had finally grown up 
during the seven years that elapse between her penultimate appearance 
at age twenty in 1813 and her last appearance in 1820. She has turned 
from a social butterfly mto a mother of four children, a domineering if 
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devoted wife, and domestic drudge. But as we shall see, the causes of 
her transformation are unclear. It is true that she has suffered much, 
but there is nothing tragic about her sutra; because it is not borne 
for any noble cause. 


Nikolai Rostov, a simple-minded squire-type, soldier, hunter, dutiful son 
and honourable though indifferent lover, little given to introspection, 
yet industrious and solemn, finally marries Andres sister, Princess 
Marya, and thereby—she is a wealthy heiress—saves his spendthrift 
father’s estate. Nikolai prefers hunting, horses, drinking, soldiering and 
the camaraderie of barracks to politics and society. But he foregoes a 
career in the army to become the rebuilder of the family estate ruined by 
Napoleon’s army, a punctilious farmer and administrator of his estates 
and, finally, benign host to the families that came every year to visit— 
sometimes ‘with sixteen horses and dozens of servants and stayed for 
months’. At the end of the book, he embarks on a programme of reading 
to improve his mind. 


The Kuragins, presided over by Prince Vasili, an influential political figure 
and court intriguer, are the one ‘bad’ family among the four that mat- 
ter. Pierre marries the voluptuously beautiful but cold daughter, Helene 
(Anita Ekberg in the Hollywood version), who soon rejects him as a dolt 
and inadequate lover, takes the greater part of his fortune and leaves him 
to ponder his guilt over having married her out of lust in the first place. 
She becomes the centre of the social scene in St Petersburg and wields 
considerable social power until one of her intrigues goes awry. She dies 
under mysterious circumstances—possibly committing suicide—after 
her lust for power and wealth leads her to contract marriage with two 
men at the same time. Helene’s brother, the charming rake Anatole, 
seduces Natasha, ruins her engagement to Andrei, is run out of town by 
Pierre (his brother-in-law) and loses a leg at the battle of Borodino. 


As I have summarized the story, it would require only a change of names 
and scene to allow the action to pass for a Harlequin romance or a 1950s 
American costume film epic. But there is a crucial difference: Tolstoy is 
dealing with a caste of aristocrats with which he had completely identi- 
fied, which he admired and whose ideals he shared. By the tme Tolstoy 
conceived War and Peace, this caste had lost its original social function 
but not its privileges. War and Peace, however, depicts the Russian nobil- 
ity as still serving a vital military function, though its wealth, based on 
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a massive serf population toiling in ignorance and slave-like conditions, 
with antiquated equipment and pre-industrial techniques of farming 
and manufacturing, was rapidly dissipating and its traditional privileges 
becoming difficult to justify. The nse of social and technological forces 
barely discernible in Russia at the time of the Napoleonic wars were 
fully recognizable by the time Tolstoy had served in the Crimean War 
(1854-56). The Russian aristocracy depicted by him is not yet altogether 
degenerate, but it is coming apart at the seams, and Tolstoy makes this 
abundantly clear. 


But the reasons for this decline are not indicated. Of course, Tolstoy was 
anything but an advocate of modernization. He later became a kind of 
social radical dedicated to pacifism, vegetarianism and various versions 
of Christian pietism. In War and Peace, as in Anna Karenina, he idealizes 
the redemptive effects of work on the land, and in his idyllic depictions 
of family life at the end of the book, contrasts the peacefulness of this 
environment with the warlike nature of ‘society’. His description of the 
Rostov estate after Nikolai rebuilds it paints an idealized picture of what 
a well-run farm, on which serfs are treated like human beings rather 
than cattle, could promise in the way of a new life for Russia. This idea 
was absurd, to be sure, not because the abolition of serfdom was not 
necessary, but because peasant agrarianism could not possibly serve as 
the basis for a modern society. 


Tolstoy's dream of a community based on a peasant economy rendered 
more efficient by respect for the land provides the utopian dimension of 
War and Peace, but it is also an index of the distance between Tolstoy and 
the Western realistic writers of mid-century. The sign of their realism is 
their suppression of any utopian fantasies as an alternative to the class- 
divided societies for which they wrote. 


III 


I have indicated how Tolstoy both invokes history as a subject and at the 
same time reconceptualizes it in such a way as to deprive it of all explana- 
tory force. I should now say that he does much the same with his fictions. 
He invokes the archetypal characters of romance and the historical novel, 
and at the same time places them within a context in which neither war 
nor peace is bearable for them. Thus, what starts out as realistic social 
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analysis in the fictions of War and Peace ends up as pastoral. The princi- 
pal characters all begin as representatives of their social class and status, 
and end up either destroyed by their thoughtless acceptance of the social 
code or converted to the joys of family life in the country. 


In fact, the ending of the fictional story is jerry-built, simply tacked on 
as a part of an ‘epilogue’ which begins with a long discourse ‘on the 
forces operating in history’ and abruptly segues into an account of the 
conditions of the Rostov and Bezukhov families in the year 1820. It is as 
if Tolstoy had grown bored with his topic and even somewhat irritated 
with his characters. In the end, he sells his own creations short as vapid 
representatives of his growing archaism. 


For example, the Natasha who appears in 1820, fifteen years after she 
was introduced into society at the beginning of the book, has undergone 
a transformation of both body and spirit that is utterly unmotivated. 
After page upon page praising her beauty and vitality—metonymized 
in her slender hands and feet, large dark eyes, and darting spirit—he 
describes her thus as she appears in 1820: 


Natasha had married ın the early spring of 1813, and in 1820 already had 
three daughters besides a son for whom she had longed and whom she 
was now nursing. She had grown stouter and broader, so that it was dif 
ficult to recognize in this robust, motherly woman the slim, lively Natasha 
of former days. Her features were more defined and had a calm, soft, and 
serene expression. In her face there was none of the ever-glowing anima- 
tion that had formerly burned there and constituted its charm Now her 
face and body were often all that one saw, and her soul was not visible at 
all. All that struck the'eye was a strong, handsome, fertile woman. The 
old fire was rarely kindled in her face now. That happened only when, as 
was the case that day, ‘her husband returned home, or a sick child was 
convalescent . . . or om the rare occasions when something happened to 
induce her to sing, a practice she had quite abandoned since her marriage. 
At the rare moments when the old fire did kindle in her handsome, fully 
developed body she was even more attractive than in former days ... She 
took no pains with her manners or with delicacy of speech, or with her 
toilet, or to show herself to her husband in her most becoming attitudes, or 
to avoid inconveniencing him by being too exacting . .. The subject which 
wholly engrossed Natasha’s attention was her famuly.3 


Was Natasha inauthentic, false and artificial fifteen years before when 
she was the belle of Muscovite society? Why is it that now, ‘she had 
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demands on her time which could be satisfied only by renouncing soci- 
ety?’ What did she find in Pierre that has made her into his acolyte and 
her family’s slave? The motivation for her metamorphosis remains 
unclear. We are told only that: 


From the very first days of therr marned life Natasha had announced her 
demands. Pierre was greatly surprised by his wife's view, to him a perfectly 
novel one, that every moment of his life belonged to her and to the famuly. 
His wife's demands astonished him, but they also flattered him, and he 
submitted to them. 


Did she put on this new spirit with the weight she gained after her mar- 
riage? Tolstoy is content to explain Natasha’s change by appeal to the 
general principle that ‘man has the faculty of becoming completely 
absorbed in a subject however trivial it may be, and that there is no sub- 
ject so trivial that it will not grow to infinite proportions if one’s entire 
attention is devoted to it.’ Natasha happens to have hit upon her family 
as her principal object of attention and ‘the deeper she penetrated . . . 
into the subject that absorbed her, the larger did that subject grow and 
the weaker and more inadequate did her own powers appear, so that she 
concentrated them wholly upon that one thing and yet was unable to 
accomplish all that she considered necessary.” 


It is as if Tolstoy took a perverse delight in destroying all of those aspects 
of Natasha’s personality that had made her, not only the belle of society, 
but also an ideal love object to so many men and women. In the passage 
I have just quoted, Tolstoy also takes a swipe at contemporary ‘discus- 
sions about women’s rights, the relations of husband and wife and their 
freedom and rights’, which Natasha finds incomprehensible. Such dis- 
cussions, Tolstoy observes, are important ‘only for those who see nothing 
in marriage but the pleasure married people get from one another, that 
is, only the beginnings of marriage and not its whole significance, which 
lies ın the family.’ Natasha needs nothing but husband and family. 


A husband was given her and he gave her a family. And she not only saw no 
need of any other or better husband, but as all the powers of her soul were 
intent on serving that husband and family, she could not imagine and saw 
no interest in imagining how ıt would be if things were different. 


Tolstoy’s characters are riven by contradictory and paradoxical desires, 
feelings, attitudes, convictions and aspirations. This is true of the two 
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most important ‘historical’ figures, Napoleon and Kutuzov: the former 
appears as a brilliant but greedy child, the latter as a weary but dogged 
old man. But it is especially true of the principal fictional personages 
in War and Peace: Pierre Bezukhov, Nikolai and Natasha Rostov, and 
Andrei Bolkonsky. The character of these figures is built up by the aggre- 
gation of a mass of details about how they feel, what they want, their 
sufferings, their moments of joy or exaltation, and above all what they 
do. For all of these characters, being aristocrats, possess the material 
means by which to give vent to their desires. But they are never satis- 
fied, and they are always in motion; and as they move, they change. It is 
difficult to believe, however, that in changing, these characters develop. 
Tolstoy does not seem to envision the possibility of a kind of heroic reali- 
zation of a potential given at birth, after the manner of the hero of the 
Western Bildungsroman. The best that his heroes can hope for is the kind 
of stability and peace enjoyed by Pierre and Natasha, and Nikolai and his 
wife Marya, at the end of the book. 


IV 


Not that War and Peace really ends. It simply stumbles to a close. Many 
historical novels, of course, break off with a sudden announcement that 
the series of events being related has finished and it is time to depart the 
tale. This happens in Waverley but also in histories, through the arbi- 
trary designation of one event in a long series as the point at which the 
narrative reaches its culmination. Tolstoy in fact notes that there are no 
beginnings or endings in history, only a stream of happenings that his- 
torians break up in different ways, and out of which they make stories, 
quite arbitrarily. 


It is with history, Tolstoy says, as it is with astronomy and the problems 
raised by the discovery of the earth’s movement around the sun. ‘It is 
true that we do not feel the movement of the earth, but by admitting its 
immobility, we arrive at absurdity, while by admitting its motion (which 
we do not feel) we arrive at laws.’ So too with ‘history’: ‘It is true that we 
are not conscious of our dependence, but by admitting our free will we 
arrive at absurdity, while by admitting our dependence on the external 
world, on time, and on cause, we arrive at laws.”° This seems to sug- 
gest that we live in the crux between what we feel (or experience) and 
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what we know. And the point seems to be that knowledge of the laws of 
nature does not help us in our effort to live meaningful lives, where feel- 
ing prevails over reason and will. We are most dependent when we feel 
ourselves to be free, and most free when we choose our dependence—on 
nature, the land, our spouses, our families and the universe, anything 
but society or the state. Thus we will find that ‘peace’ referred to in the 
title of our text. But peace is not the same thing as happiness or the sat- 
isfaction of desire. Indeed, it is the suppression of desire, the capacity to 
abandon all social projects, the kind of calm enjoyed by a married couple 
when, after dinner, when the children have been put to bed, they can 
take pleasure in the contemplation of their adequacy to one another. 


If the war story in War and Peace is full of activity, movement, talk, 
intrigue and a great deal of violence, but without much incident, the same 
can be said about the fictional story of Russian high society during the 
war period. Although we are invited to view the social scene by following 
the fates of four prominent Russian families during the period 1805-12, 
it cannot be said that very much of a specifically social nature occurs. For 
example, class conflict is not represented as endemic to social structure, 
but as deriving from primordial ‘natural’ differences between the caste 
of serfs, on one side, and the great land-owning nobility on the other. 
Although himself a great landowner, Tolstoy professed to have very lit- 
tle understanding of the serfs, mechanics, clerks and functionaries of 
Russia and virtually no hope for the amelioration of their condition. 


Even the conflicts within the nobility—between the richer and the 
poorer, the ancient families and the nouveaux riches, the masters and 
their administrators—are presented as matters of a personal or familial 
nature, unconnected to the kind of fundamental transformations of the 
social order that would one day topple Tsarist autocracy and lead to the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Tolstoy was himself socially enlightened (he freed 
his serfs, established schools for their education and agitated for political 
reform in Russia), but the point of view informing War and Peace was 
still self-consciously aristocratic and at least mildly Slavophile. 


There is always a tendency to ‘work up’ important historical agents in 
order to give them the aura either of heroes or villains in the story that 
the historian has made out of his data. Napoleon has been treated as 
a dramatic character so often that it is difficult to think of him as any- 
thing other than a myth. Tolstoy was aware of this problem, and felt 
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compelled to try to de-mythify Napoleon by treating him as an ordi- 
nary man at the mercy of forces of which he was unaware and could 
not control. He turns all of his historical characters into figures. And 
does the opposite—or tries to do so—with his fictional figures, i.e., turns 
them into characters. Pierre, Andrei, Nikolai, Natasha, Princess Marya, 
Helene Kuragina, all are represented as ordinary . . . aristocrats. There is 
nothing ‘heroic’ about them. They have no ‘character’ in the nineteenth- 
century sense of the word. What they have are psyches—and peculiarly 
complex psyches at that. 


Purposes of history 


The early nineteenth-century historical novel was a product of two 
developments hardly imaginable a century earlier: the transformation 
of history into a science and the development of the romance as a seri- 
ous literary genre. From the Renaissance through to the Enlightenment, 
historical writing was considered to be a branch of rhetoric and histori- 
cal knowledge primarily an aid to pedagogy, a way to teach morality by 
examples. In the late eighteenth century, however, history was removed 
from the category of genteel letters and linked to philology, paleogra- 
phy and diplomatics. Then, in the early nineteenth century, history was 
established as a science, given a place in the universities, and assigned 
the task of providing a genealogy of the new nation-states taking shape 
in the wake of the Napoleonic wars. This new science of history was 
officially committed to the objective study of individual real events and 
their description in a true (as against a fictional) narrative. It was to be 
separated from philosophy and theology, and limit itself to the depiction 
of the way things really were, rather than the way they might have been 
or the way one might wish them to have been. This latter task was con- 
signed to ‘literature’ and specifically to the romance, a genre originally 
written for the most part by and specifically for women, in which the 
imagination was licensed to take flight from the workaday world of ordi- 
nary experience and seek refuge in an idealized past of adventure, love 
and magic. Aristotle had distinguished history from ‘poetry’, knowledge 
of the singular event from knowledge of the universal. In the nineteenth 
century, history was contrasted with literature, as knowledge of the real 
world against fictions of possible worlds. Historical fact was henceforth 
defined as the very opposite of literary ficuon. Any mixture of these two 
modes was regarded as being as unthinkable as a mixture of the sexes. 
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Thus, when Walter Scott anonymously published Waverley or, ‘Tis Sixty 
Years Hence in 1814, he apologized for having put together what God, 
man and culture had insisted be kept asunder. In spite of the imme- 
diate and universal popularity of the new genre, Scott was apologetic 
because he himself believed in the historiography emerging during his 
time. He felt that knowledge of the past had to be founded on thorough 
research in the original sources, and himself based the historical part 
of his book on the work of scholars of Scottish history, literature and 
folklore. He excused his use of the fictional Edward Waverley’s adven- 
tures during the Scottish rebellion of 1745 as a pedagogical device that 
might make assimilation of the historical matter easier for the fair sex. 
Scott hoped that his readers would not confuse fact with fiction, his- 
tory with romance, and was careful to draw the line between them. But 
although his worldwide success established the legitimacy of the new 
_ genre, professional historians regarded his work as dangerous. The dig- 
nity of history depended upon its remaining uncontaminated by ‘fiction’ 
of any kind—literary, scientific or philosophical. 


Tolstoy shows none of Scott’s deference to professional historians. On 
the contrary, he not only purported to understand Russian history better 
than they, he also claimed to understand the nature of historical reality 
better than both the historians and the philosophers of history of his 
time. He wanted to bring the past to life, to convey what it felt like to 
fight in a battle, to be wounded, march beyond exhaustion, suffer impris- 
onment or risk death due to the incompetence of one’s leaders. And he 
thought art could do this better than history. There is no romance in 
Tolstoy’s rendering of the scenes, sounds, smells and taste of war. He 
conveys the sense of camaraderie among men in battle and recognizes 
the thrill of extreme situations, such as mass battles, cavalry charges and 
hand-to-hand combat. But he also shows how the exhilaration men may 
feel on entering battle can soon be wiped out by a withering artillery 
barrage or massed infantry fire. Tolstoy gives us the ‘feel’ of war rather 
than the logistics of campaigns and battles; he gives us the territory of 
the battlefield rather than the map which would render it transparent, 
rationalize it, and make it seem more orderly than it in fact was. 


He does the same thing in his depiction of society. Again, Tolstoy gives 
us the feel of the territory, not the map. In these portions of the book, he 
wanted to convey what it felt like to be an aristocrat, to belong to ‘society’, 
to be Russian, to deal with serfs, sit all day in a hunting blind, ride to 
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hounds, fight a duel, fall in love, marry badly or well, raise children, lose 
a spouse to death and suffer betrayal by a loved one. He depicts the life of 
the Russian aristocracy from the inside and sympathetically, though not 
uncritically. He shows'the old regime in its last grand moment, when the 
Tsar had succeeded in,inspiring the Russian people to defend the sacred 
soil of the motherland, and the nobility rose to the occasion to lead the 
army against the invader. But from the vantage point of his own time, 
some ‘sixty years hence’ from 1805, Tolstoy could see that the days of 
the Russian aristocracy were numbered. In his account of the Rostovs, 
he shows a typical noble family already beset by economic difficulties, 
its social function put into question, and its social basis—depending as 
it did on serf labour—eroded. It is the same with all the other families. 
Presided over by ageing tyrants of one sort or another, their principal 
prospect for the future consists of the daughters they hope to marry off to 
some wealthy landowner. There is as little romance in Tolstoy's depiction 
of Russian social life of the epoch as there is in his depiction of war. 


In War and Peace, it is the Emperor Napoleon whom history visits with 
a kind of madness, first, by endowing him with a military success he 
does not really deserve; second, by raising him to the heights of politi- 
cal power as Emperor, and third, by driving him to conceive a military 
campaign that is impossible to execute. History did all this, but not to 
any moral or metaphysical purpose. And this because ‘history’ is simply 
the name men give to things as they really are, the things that have hap- 
pened in the past, that are happening in the present, and will happen in 
the future. Since these happenings display no plan or purpose, whatever 
knowledge might be derived from the study of them is of a purely local, 
contingent, concrete and limited kind. 


Thus, for Tolstoy, discretion is the better part of knowledge as it is of 
valour. The admirable characters in War and Peace—General Kutuzov, 
Pierre Bezukhov, Nikolai Rostov, his sister Natasha, Princess Marya, the 
peasant mystic Platon ‘Karataev—are in the end rich by virtue of what 
earthly knowing they have given up. Finally—at the end of the novel— 
after Napoleon has been sent back to Paris, deposed and exiled, after his 
conqueror Kutuzov has died, after the Tsar Alexander has fallen under 
the influence of charlatans and mystics, after Moscow has been rebuilt, 
after Nikolai and Marya have been married, and Pierre and Natasha 
blessed with four children, there has been among them very little gain 
in human wisdom and even less in social savoir-faire. Pierre—the chief 
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A, NEW GLOBAL 


FINANCIAL ARCHITECTURE? 


HE EARLY YEARS of the twenty-first century have been 

characterized by generally benign global macroeconomic 

conditions." The equity bubble has continued to expand, and 

the us recession many expected in the ‘wake of 9.11 has failed 
to materialize. Growth rates in much of the developing world are at 
record-breaking levels, above all in China, trends which have helped the 
US sustain ballooning current-account deficits. As a result, according to 
Kenneth Rogoff, chief economist at the IMF from 2001-03, ‘the policy 
community has developed a smug belief that enhanced macroeconomic 
stability at the national level combined with continuing financial innova- 
tion at the international level have obviated any need to tinker with the 
[international finanaal] system’ .? 


Yet the global economy and interstate system are displaying signs of 
fragility that could easily tip the world into economic depression and geo- 
political conflict. No less than the always-cautious Bank for International 
Settlements, the club of rich-country central bankers, says in its Annual 
Report for 2007 that the world is ‘vulnerable to another 1930s slump’. 
There are several reasons to be seriously worried. Firstly, the extraor- 
‘dinarily high and rising levels of debt to equity in the world financial 
system hold the potential for a ‘great unwind’. The assets invested in 
hedge funds have more than tripled in the seven years since 2000, to 
around $1,500 billion. The czo of a us hedge fund recently described 
the current situation as possibly ‘even more alarming’ than. that which 
produced the crash of Long Term Capital Management in 1998: ‘the 
explosion of hedge fund investments in illiquid assets combined with 
leverage currently pose a greater risk to the global financial markets than 
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we experienced at the time of the trcm debacle.” Second, this run-up of 
debt reflects the boom in global liquidity—propelled by the surge in com- 
modity prices since 2003 to the highest levels in more than two decades, 
the ballooning of the us current-account deficit, and the incorporation 
of giant savings pools in China and India into world capital markets. 
The liquidity boom has increased financial instability by enabling many 
developing-country governments to postpone improvements in finan- 
cial regulation, as well as helping rebel groups to finance militias once 
they control a commodity-exporting base. 


Third, we must take into account the precarious state of the Us economy. 
Internationally, the us has in recent years been losing its position of 
economic dominance in both trade and finance, especially to the EU and 
China—European financial markets now have a higher capitalization 
than their us counterparts for the first time in a century. Domestically, 
the us middle class is being squeezed by falling house prices, spiral- 
ling mortgage foreclosures, declining real wages in manufacturing and 
lower-skill service jobs, and historically very high levels of debt to dispos- 
able income. Economic growth has slowed to near 1 per cent, while the 
inequality of income between the top percentile of households and the 
bottom go per cent has reached its highest level since 1928. When the 
Great Depression struck, the Us was in the ascendant. Being in relative 
decline today may make Washington more likely to react to these trends 
in an even more unilateralist, more defensive way than in the 1930s. The 
us has already begun to substitute bilateral and multilateral trade agree- 
ments, such as CAFTA, for commitment to the wro process—allowing 
it to circumvent the wro’s consensual procedures in order to establish 
agreements loaded with predatory provisions favourable to the Us: open 
access for American agricultural exports, for instance, and stringent pat- 
ent protection for us drugs. 


Fourth, the relative decline of the us is part ofa larger shiftin the interstate 
system. In particular, the previously closed club of advanced capitalist 
states is under pressure to admit new challengers such as Russia, China 


1 In addition to the cited references, I have drawn on discussions with Jane D’Arista, 
Jakob Vestergaard, Kevin Young, Charles Goodhart and Howard Davies. 

2 Kenneth Rogoff, ‘No Grand Plans, but the Financial System Needs Fixing’, 
Financial Times, 8 February 2007. 

3 Janet Tavakoli, ‘Greater Global Risk Now Than at Time of LTCM’, letter, Financial 
Times, 7 May 2007. 
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and Brazil. In the past, the rise of such contenders has almost always 
been accompanied by interstate conflict; geopolitical tensions and rival- 
ries are likely to rise this time too—though perhaps not on the scale of 
the twentieth century’s wars. In particular, neo-imperialism is again in 
the air—not only the us variety, but also the less noticed neo-imperial 
ambitions of Russia, based on its control over vast energy resources 
and raw materials and its consensual authoritarian rule. The tensions 
between these neo-imperialisms, especially over access to energy, have 
pushed the West to redouble its efforts to open markets in the rest of 
the world and reconfigure domestic political economies to facilitate the 
operations of Western, especially Anglo-American firms—with little 
more than lip service paid to the idea of compromise with the interests 
of developing countries. 


The international financial system lacks the bodies that set rules and 
enforce compliance at the national level, such as a central bank, a finan- 
cial regulator, a bankruptcy court, deposit insurance, and the like. Rather 
than try to create international counterparts, in the decade since the Asian 
Crisis the West has sought to build a comprehensive regime of global 
economic standards of best practice in areas such as data dissemina- 

tion, bank supervision, corporate governance and financial accounting. 
The IMF and other organizations have been undertaking systematic sur- 
veillance of national compliance with the standards. Governments and 
other bodies are expected to comply with the latter in order to obtain 
cheap and abundant finance, on the assumption that financial firms will 
reward compliance and punish non-compliance. 


This regime—which I call the ‘standards-surveillance-compliance’ 
system*—has been drafted by a us-led institutional complex, including 
Western governments and multilateral organizations such as the IMF, 
the Basel Committee on Banking Supervision, the Financial Stability 
Forum, the G2o of finance ministers and a gamut of non-official bodies, 
as well as financial firms and think-tanks from the advanced capitalist 
states. The global South has had almost no say. The resulting regime is 
only one part of a larger set of international arrangements which have 
the cumulative effect of redistributing income upwards—to wealthy 
t 


4 A finer distinction might be made between standards which are set by interna- 
tional agreement, as in the executive councils of the 1mF, World Bank, Basel, wro 
etc., and unilateral actions by the us Treasury—such as classing certain banks or 
countries as dangerous to deal with—which in effect set standards. 
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industrialized countries, the financial sector, and the top percentile of 
world income distribution. Moreover it has also pushed national econo- 
mies towards one particular kind of capitalism—the Anglo-American 
type—and shrunk the scope of ‘policy space’ for these countries still 
further than did the prescriptions of the Washington Consensus. 
Where the latter insisted on liberalizing the market, deregulation and 
fiscal austerity, the Post-Washington Consensus could be summed up 
by the commandment: ‘standardize the market’. In what follows I will 
trace the evolution of the standards-surveillance-compliance regime, 
and gauge its effects. 


Crisis responses 


The Asian Crisis raised fears that the whole world economy, including 
the biggest industrial countries, might be dragged down as the crisis rico- 
cheted out of Asia and into Russia, Brazil and elsewhere. Alan Greenspan 
admitted in October 1998, in a speech to the National Association for 
Business Economics: ‘I have been looking at the American economy on 
a day-by-day basis for almost a half century, but I have never seen any- 
thing like this’—‘this’ meaning the disintegration of market confidence. 
Stanley Fischer, deputy managing director of the IMF, explained that 
when the governor of the Brazilian central bank told him, in January 
1999, that Brazil would no longer make an iron-clad defence of its 
exchange rate, ‘I thought, this is it. We're going to lose Latin America, 
and then it will go back to Asia.’ 


The High Command's worries about the Asian Crisis went far beyond 
the fact that it affected a sizeable portion of the world’s population in 
fast-growing and economically important countries. It seemed likely 
to discredit the hard-won consensus about the virtues of market lib- 
eralization and maximum openness for all developing countries. The 
crisis-affected countries in Asia had been regarded as star pupils of 
the Washington Consensus—indeed their economic success was rou- 
tinely attributed to their adherence to the latter and held up as proof of 
its general validity. 


Moreover, the crisis hit only three years after the dramatic Mexican 
peso devaluation of 1994, and Mexico too had been regarded as a star 





5 Paul Blustem, The Chastening: Inside the Crisis that Rocked the Global Financial 
System and Humbled the 1mF, New York 2001, pp. 349 and 357. 
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pupil of the Washington Consensus. Events there had spurred academ- 
ics and official agencies to present proposals for safeguarding the world 
economy against a repeat, including better financial supervision at the 
international level, more transparency in financial markets, sensible 
macroeconomic policies and exchange-rate regimes, and better monitor- 
ing of macroeconomic'performance. But once the fallout was restricted 
to Mexico, ‘complacency soon reasserted itself’.© The shock of the Asian 
Crisis was thus compounded by the realization that nothing much had 
been done to strengthen the international financial system in the several 
years since the peso’s slump. 

In view of Asia’s plight, leading policy economists tripped over them- 
selves to offer up plans for a ‘new international financial architecture’ 
that would create a much stronger supranational authority in financial 
markets—a change of a similar order of magnitude to that initiated at the 
Bretton Woods conference of 1944. Proposals included ambitious new 
global organizations—a much larger IMF, a global financial regulator, a 
sovereign bankruptcy court, an international deposit-insurance corpora- 
tion, even a global central bank. It was suggested that the IMF be given 
greater authority to support standstills—postponement of foreign debt 
repayments and even controls on capital outflows, equivalent to ‘bailing 
in’ countries’ private creditors—so as to give countries protection from 
creditor panics, analogous to the kind of protection that companies get 
from bankruptcy laws. f 


In the event, nonė of these proposals left the drawing board. The IMF 
has not been super- ‘sized, as some analysts wanted, so that when cri- 

ses erupt it could provide enough hard currency for financial investors 
not to panic about a shortage of liquidity. On the other hand, it has not 
been abolished, as prominent conservatives like former Secretary of 
State George Shultz demanded, nor even substantially cut, as sought by 
the majority on a congressionally appointed panel led by conservative 
economist Allan Meltzer. 


One of the more radical proposals to originate from the official sector— 
the Sovereign Debt Restructuring Mechanism proposed by Anne 
Krueger of the IMF, which contained elements of a global bankruptcy 


6 Stijn Claessens, Geoffrey \Underhill, Xiaoke Zhang, ‘Basel II Capital Requirements 
and Developing Countries; A Political Economy Perspective’, typescript, Center for 
Global Development, October 2003, p. 6. 
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procedure—was defeated by a combination of developed-country states 
and private financial organizations in March 2003. This mechanism 
would have involved full debt restructuring: changes in interest rates, 
reductions in amounts owed, and influence over private investments and 
contracts. It would have entailed a substantial increase in the authority 
of an international organization over private financial markets. 


There has not even been progress on the apparently more modest but still 
important proposal for institutionalized standstill procedures. Evidence 
from the crises themselves suggested that even ad hoc standstills could 
significantly reduce the damage to debtor countries. Though most bail- 
outs mounted by the IMF in the late 1990s failed, two succeeded: the 
second rescue of South Korea, on Christmas Eve 1997, and the second 
rescue of Brazil in March 1999. The main difference between those that 
succeeded in stopping the panic and those that did not is that in the suc- 
cessful cases, the us Treasury, IMF and World Bank managed to cajole 
the Electronic Herd—mutual funds, pension funds, commercial banks, 
insurance companies and other professional money managers—to bail 
‘in’ rather than ‘out’ and defer debt repayment, but did not do so in the 
more numerous unsuccessful ones.” 


However, to get the authority needed for institutionalized standstills— 
and still more, a Sovereign Debt Restructuring Mechanism—the Fund 
would have to change its Articles of Agreement. Fund members are 
extremely reluctant to make such changes, and had only done so three 
times before 1999. Major industrial countries would also have to pass 
laws recognizing the Fund’s authority, so that bondholders would be 
prevented from asserting claims in court. Any such laws recognizing the 
Fund’s authority inevitably encounter a storm of opposition, given that 
they involve authority to abrogate contracts—the covenants that govern 
borrowers’ obligation to pay interest and principal on loans and bonds— 
and authority to block a country’s own citizens, as well as foreigners, 
from moving their money abroad.* The us Congress, in particular, 
would be sure to oppose this tooth and nail. 





7 ‘Electronic Herd’ comes from Thomas Friedman via Blustein, The Chastening, 
p. 2. 

8 Yet when mini-crises arose in Ecuador, Ukraine and Pakistan in late 1999 and 
early 2000 the Fund and the G7 did make official loan packages dependent on 
the willingness of those countries’ bondholders to permit a restructuring of their 
claims: Blustein, The Chastening, p. 386. 
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The proposal for Contingent Credit Lines was implemented, in that the 
IMF did create a facility enabling it, for the first time, to lend pre-emptively 
to help prevent a crisis! However, countries had to voluiteer to join the 
facility, and the 1mF had to certify its approval of their economic policies. 
In the event, no country signed up—to do so amounted to a confession 
of fragility—and even the IMF was unenthusiastic: ejecting a country 
which acquired a new government not to the Fund’s liking would send 
a bad signal to the markets, possibly precipitating a crisis.9 In short, 
there been little movement on any of the more radical proposals for 
overhauling the international financial system. The central reason is the 
unwillingness of private financial markets to accept greater international 
authority, which would afford them less latitude than a world in which a 
variety of nation-states hold jurisdiction. 


Drive for transparency 


On the other hand, everyone could agree on the need for more transpar- 
ency and more standards. In October 1998, as the Asian Crisis was still 
unfolding, the G7 finance ministers and central bank governors called 
for ‘greater transparency’——echoing statements made after the Mexican 
peso’s collapse. What was meant by this was the provision of ‘accurate 
and timely’ macroeconomic and financial supervisory data, including 
the reserve positions of central banks and levels of national public and 
private indebtedness.” World Bank economists supported this line 
by arguing that the Asian Crisis was due in large measure to ‘lack of 
transparency’ in financial data. In the words of a World Bank paper 
published in 200r: ‘The findings suggest that these countries did not 
follow International Accounting Standards and that this likely triggered 
the financial crisis. Users of the accounting information were misled 
and were not able to take precautions in a timely fashion.” 


The IMF for its part argued in 2003 that the global ‘adoption of inter- 
nationally recognized standards of good practice [would help] foster 


9 See IMF Fact Sheet, ‘Progress in Strengthening the Architecture of the International 
Financial System’, 2 July 2000. There have been no updates to this Fact Sheet since 
2001, which speaks volumes. I thank Jane D’Ansta for this observation. 

1 G7 Statement on the world economy, Declaration of G7 Finance Ministers and 
Central Bank Governors, London, 30 October 1998. 

” Tara Vishwanath and Daniel Kaufman, “Towards Transparency: New Approaches 
and Their Application to Financial Markets’, World Bank Research Observer 16, 1 
(2001), p. 44. 
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financial market stability and better risk assessment’. Compliance with 
standards would help a country ‘mitigate the impact of an external crisis 
by supporting continued access to external borrowing’, and ‘help prevent 
crises’ by reducing the cost of foreign capital so that a government could 
‘remain solvent in cases it otherwise might not have remained solvent’. 
The assumptions underlying these arguments naturally shield the IMF 
and World Bank from any blame: if they did not act to counter potential 
instabilities it was because they had been misled by the Mexicans and 
East Asians. 


Division of labour 


The initial concern to improve ‘transparency’ grew into a broader thrust 
to reorganize and re-regulate economic activity around the world. A 
new standards-setting organization was created in April 1999, called 
the Financial Stability Forum. It had the G7 finance ministers and cen- 
tral bankers at its core, plus those from four other industrial countries 
(or territories, in the case of Hong Kong), together with representatives 
from the IMF, World Bank and Bank for International Settlements, and 
private-sector associations of financial firms. Its purpose was to develop 
standards in the domains of banking supervision, risk-management 
systems for banks, financial accounting and corporate governance. The 
Forum was chaired by the general manager of the Bank for International 
Settlements. It included no representatives of developing countries. 


The IMF was given an expanded role. It was charged with developing 
Special Data Dissemination Standards, mainly for macroeconomic data, 
and was itself to be the primary enforcer of many of the standards, through 
formal mechanisms of structural conditionality, contingent credit lines, 
and negotiations around Article IV of the IMF's Articles of Agreement, 
which details states’ obligations relating to currency stability. However, 
these formal enforcement mechanisms were never developed, for the 
same reason that the more radical of the ‘new international financial 
architecture’ proposals were not developed. Instead, the 1mF—and the 
‘transparency’ thrust more generally—relied on indirect enforcement 
through the response of ‘financial markets’: the Electronic Herd. The 
Fund would make public directly, or indirectly via the government, the 





a IMF, ‘The link between adherence to international standards of good practice, 
foreign exchange spreads, and ratings’, IMF Working paper, 03/74. Washington, DC 
2003, p. 26 (emphasis in original). 
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results of this surveillance financial markets would respond to the high- 
quality information appropriately, lending more funds at cheaper rates 
to governments that complied more closely with the standards, and less 
at higher rates to governments that complied to a lesser extent. Knowing 
this market-driven reward and punishment system, governments would 
strive for greater compliance, and the international financial system 
would become more stable. 
L 

The IMF and World Bank started in 1999 to produce Reports on the 
Observance of Standards and Codes (ROSCs), and to undertake a 
Financial Sector Assessment Programme (FSAP). Between 1999 and the 
end of 2006 the IMF produced 502 Reports and the World Bank 92, 
making a total of almost Goo. One hundred and thirty countries had 
at least one ROSC. The Reports fed into the larger exercise of the FSAP, 
which had three main components: compliance with standards, stabil- 
ity of the financial system, and the financial sector’s required reforms. 
Operationally, the FsAp exercise may entail, for a large country, the 
arrival of a sizeable team of people from the IMF and World Bank, along 
with outside consultants, who then hold detailed discussions with finan- 
cial authorities on such critical matters as payments systems, feeding 
back their findings to the authorities. 


At much the same time, on a separate but parallel track, the Basel 
Committee on Banking Supervision, under the umbrella of the Bank 
for International Settlements, was developing a new set of standards for 
bank capital and banking supervision. The impetus came from bank reg- 
ulators feeling overwhelmed by the financial innovations of the 1990s, 
and from the development by banks of new kinds of risk-assessment 
models—coupled with the prevailing norm that ‘markets’ and not reg- 
ulators know best. Formulating the new set of standards came to be 
known as the Basel II process, the successor of Basel I, now seen as out 
of date. The initial Basel II proposals were published in 1999, the Asian 
Crisis having given the proce added urgency. 


In addition to the effort of these official bodies, a whole gamut of 
unofficial private-sector bodies have also been formulating stand- 
ards with global reach. ‘They include the International Association of 
Insurance Supervisors, the International Accounting Standards Board, 
the International Organization of Securities Commissioners, the 
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International Organization for Standardization, and the International 
Federation of Stock Exchanges. 


New standards at work 


What has been the impact of the new regime? In the case of the IMF, 
the FSAP assessment team typically concentrates on ‘supervising the 
(national) supervisors—examining how the national financial supervi- 
sory system is working and making suggestions for improvement. Often 
its political role is to strengthen the hand of regulators. Fearing interna- 
tional criticism and market discipline, a number of governments have 
overhauled their financial regulatory system ahead of an FSAP exercise, 
especially when the government has undertaken in advance to publish 
the FsAP’s findings. Even where the findings of the exercise are not made 
public, market participants can find out readily enough if they wish to. 


This must however be seen in the context of a whole series of negative 
effects. First, the reports and assessments have generally been compiled 
as check-lists to be completed. According to one World Bank official: 


The problem with the FsAP 1s that the shareholders, primarily G7, burdened 
it with doing a huge amount of mindless assessments of compliance with 
a large number of standards. This prevented and/or distracted staff from 
looking at first-order issues. For example, in [an Eastern European coun- 
try] two successive heads of the SEC were assassinated by ‘defenestration’ 
from their office windows. Yet the FSAP concentrated on their compliance 
with 10SCo [International Organization of Securities Commissions] stand- 
ards, even though with this degree of lawlessness, it is difficult to expect 
any securities market activity except for trade among insiders Such silly 
exercises took resources away from consideration as to why some markets 
were missing or malfunctoning. The Bntish, the French, Canadians and 
Americans were the worst in their relentlessly check-hst approach. 


Second, the Fund does not devote enough time and effort to overseeing 
the system as a whole. According to the 1MF’s Independent Evaluation 
Office, its operational staff often do not read the Imr’s own global stability 
reports, let alone integrate these findings into their bilateral work. Only 
14 per cent of senior staff said that the IMF’s ‘multilateral surveillance’ 
findings were discussed with national authorities.4 Conversely, bilateral 





» Anonymous, April 2007. 
“4 Independent Evaluation Office of the IMF, ‘Multilateral Surveillance, Evaluation 
Report’, February 2006. 
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surveillance reports contain little discussion of policy spillovers from sys- 
temically important countries such as Germany, Russia or even the us. 
Third, it seems that financial-market participants generally pay rather lit- 
tle attention to the data provided through ‘transparency’ exercises—even 
though they would presumably no longer be ‘misled’ by the data as they 
supposedly were before the Asian crisis. A recent independent evalua- 
tion of the FSAP concluded that ‘while many authorities identified the 
“signalling role” to markets as one of their motivations for participat- 
ing in the FsaP exercise, the impact of Fssas [Financial Sector Stability 
Assessments] on the views of financial market participants appears 
modest’. Financial markets pay more attention to ‘traditional’ macro- 
economic indicators like inflation than to compliance with standards 
of good financial practice. Studies of the link between compliance with 
standards and cost of foreign capital have found no significant impact 
of the former on the latter."® If financial markets do not pay much atten- 
tion to the data from surveillance exercises, the IMF’s mechanism for 
enforcing best practice—which relies on financial markets rewarding 
high-compliance countries and punishing low-compliance policies— 
will not function. 


Fourth, to the extent that markets do pay attention to the information 
made available through transparency exercises, the effect may be to make 
financial markets less stable and more prone to crisis. By homogeniz- 
ing data about economies and reducing the diversity of opinion on the 
near future, these exercises may accentuate the tendency to pro-cyclical 
herding behaviour—bankers and investors buying what others are buy- 


ing and selling what others are selling. 


Fifth, compliance has been highly variable. In some countries, a post- 
crisis surge of formal compliance was followed by regulatory forbearance 





5 IMF, ‘Multlateral Surveillance Report’, 2006, P- 13, and ‘Report on the Evaluation 
of the FSAP’, 2006, p. 57. See also IMF, ‘The Standards and Codes Initiative—Is It 
Effective? And How Can It Be Improved”, 2005. The latter reports that the use of 
RoSCs by market participants 1s low, and has not increased ın recent years. 

© ‘There are a number of econometric studies on the impact of ROSCs, etc., 
which generally suggest a small impact, at best, on market spreads’. Independent 
Evaluation Office of the IMF, ‘Report on the Evaluation of the FSAP’, 2006, P- 59. 
See also Jakob Vestergaard, ‘More heat than light? A critical assessment of the new 
regulation of international finance’, Centre for the Analysis of Risk and Regulation 
Discussion Paper, London School of Economics (forthcoming). 
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and selective enforcement—in effect, mock compliance. Of the four East 
Asian countries affected by the 1990s crisis, Malaysia has the highest over- 
all level of compliance, followed by Korea, Thailand and, at the bottom, 
Indonesia.” In general, compliance with the Special Data Dissemination 
Standards for macroeconomic data hasbeen highest, since this is rela- 
tively easily monitored, and private firms do not bear the costs. Banking 
supervision comes next highest. Compliance with the standards of cor- 
porate governance and financial accounting has been lowest, as these are 
most costly to the private sector as well as hardest to monitor. 


If those are the impacts of the standards surveilled by the mF, what 
about the impact of the Basel II standards of banks’ capital adequacy, 
which started to be implemented in early 2007? It is quite likely that 
these, too, will generate pro-cyclical tendencies and raise the volatility 
of borrowers’ access to bank finance. Avinash Persaud, former head of 
research at State Street Bank, argues that Basel II’s move towards more 
quantitative and market-sensitive risk-management practices reinforces 
herding behaviour and market volatility in a vicious circle." One reason 
is that the Basel II standards encourage the more sophisticated banks— 
those based in developed countries—to adopt a single type of internal 
ratings-based model relying on current asset prices, which tend to be 
pro-cyclical; this raises the capital requirements at times of downturn, 
precisely when banks are less able to meet these requirements. A second 
reason is that banks will tend to react similarly to similar signals— 
because they are using the same type of risk-assessment model, which 
leads them to downgrade or upgrade clients en masse." 


Anglo-Americanization? 


Standards of best practice are rarely distributionally neutral: they benefit 
some participants more than others. The standards established by the 
Basel Committee, the IMF, the FSF and the like—and surveillance in line 


7 Andrew Walter, Governing Finance: East Asia’s Adoption of International Standards, 
Ithaca, NY forthcoming, chapter 7 

8 Avinash Persaud, ‘The Disturbing Interactions Between the Madness of Crowds 
and the Risk Management of Banks in Developing Countries and the Global 
Financial System’, in Stephany Griffith-Jones and Amar Bhattacharaya, eds, 
Developing Countries and the Global Financial System, London 2001, p. 61. Also 
Boris Holzer and Yuval Millo, ‘From Risks to Second-Order Dangers in Financial 
Markets’, CARR Discussion Paper, London School of Economics, 2004, p. 17. 

19 Claessens et al., ‘Basel II Capital Requirements’. 
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with the standards—may be having at least two far-reaching impacts that 
are disadvantageous for developing countries and advantageous for devel- 
oped countries, especially those following the Anglo-American model. 


Firstly, Basel II—as compared to Basel I—will shift competitive advantage 
even further towards developed-country banks and against developing- 
country banks, and will likely hurt development prospects more broadly 
by making developing-country access to finance more pro-cyclical. Basel 
II requires banks with less sophisticated risk-management systems to 
carry relatively more supervisory capital than banks with more sophisti- 
cated systems. It therefore raises the former’s costs of lending relative to 
those of the latter, which tend to be based in developed countries. These 
banks are allowed to establish their credit risks and capital adequacy 
themselves—‘self-supervise’—subject to the financial supervisor approv- 
ing their model. Basel I also requires bigger differential risk weighting 
for lower-rated borrowers, who are disproportionately from the global 
South—giving insufficient recognition to the risk-diversification benefits 
of lending to clients in developing countries. 


The Basel Committee’s own most recent quantitative impact study 
reveals a large variance in the amount of capital required for banks 
using the different Basel II-based risk-assessment methodologies. 
For example, some bariks using the ‘advanced internal ratings-based’ 
approach—predominantly in developed countries—are expected to have 
large reductions in their capital requirements, of the order of 30 per cent. 
Banks using the simpler ‘foundational’ approach—predominantly in 
developing countries—are expected to experience an increase in their 
capital requirements of ‘over 38 per cent.?° The Basel II standards thus 
give a structural advantage to large developed-country banks, and a struc- 
tural disadvantage to developing-country banks; and hence also to the 
regional, national and local economies within which these are nested. 


The upshotis that developing countries under Basel II could face a higher 
cost of capital and a lower volume of lending than under Basel I, with 
more pro-cyclical volatility, and with their banks less able to establish 
international operations and more likely to be taken over by developed- 
country banks.** No country should let its banking system be taken over 





2 Basel Committee on Banking Supervision, ‘Results of the Fifth Quantitative 
Impact Study’, 16 June 2006, p. 2. 
* Claessens et al., ‘Basel II Capital Requirements’, p. 17. 
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by foreign banks, even if Western banks are likely to be more ‘efficient’ 
in developing countries than domestic ones: in times of crisis, banks 
rely heavily on their home base, and are likely to sacrifice operations in 
developing countries in order to protect it. 


A further far-reaching impact of the new standards and surveillance 
mechanisms lies in their tendency to create a global ‘attractor’ point, in 
the sense of taking the Anglo-American or liberal market economy as the 
‘normal’ or ‘proper’ kind of capitalism.** This involves short-term and 
arms-length relations between banks, non-financial companies and the 
state; non-discretionary regulation which is delegated to ‘independent’ 
agencies, like the Financial Services Authority in the UK; and banks ori- 
ented to maximizing profits. A contrasting type has been common in 
East Asia, based on longer-term and more ‘multiplex’ relations between 
companies, financiers and the state; discretionary regulation; and some 
banks invested with social purposes beyond profit-maximizing, such as 
development banks. This system was an important factor in the very 
high rates of investment and diversification in capitalist East Asia from 
the 1950s to the 1980s, particularly because it enabled big firms to carry 
much higher levels of debt to equity than their counterparts operating 
within an Anglo-American framework. High debt-to-equity ratios sup- 
ported high rates of investment.” 


As long as the East Asian system operates on the basis of long-term rela- 
tionships, patient capital and government guarantees, Anglo-American 
capital is ata disadvantage in these markets. On the other hand, us and UK 
financial firms know they can beat all comers in an institutional context 
of arms-length relations, stock markets, open capital accounts and new 
financial instruments. Therefore the Asian system must be changed to 
more closely resemble theirs. An example of this is a Foreign Operations 
Appropriations Bill passed by the us Senate in September 1998, stipu- 
lating that no us funds be made available to the IMF until the Treasury 
Secretary certified that all the G7 governments had publicly agreed to 


22 My argument here ıs indebted to Jakob Vestergaard, ‘Managing Global Finanaal 
Risk? The Post-Washington Consensus and the Normalization of Anglo-American 
Capitalism’, typescript, Centre for the Analysis of Risk and Regulation, LSE, June 
2007; and Vestergaard, Discipline in the Global Economy: Panopticism and the Post- 
Washington Consensus, Copenhagen Business School, 2007. 

3 See Robert Wade, Governing the Market, Princeton 2004, and John Zysman, 
Governments, Markets, and Growth: Financial Systems and the Politics of Industrial 
Change, Ithaca, NY 1983. 
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make the IMF require its borrowers to liberalize trade and investment, 
and eliminate ‘government directed lending on non-commercial terms 
or provision of market distorting subsidies to favoured industries, enter- 
prises, parties or institutions’—that is, eliminate sectoral industrial 
policy. Moreover, when an East Asian economy adopts the standards of 
best practice favoured by Western governments and multilateral finan- 

cial institutions, its banks have to operate under much tighter prudential 
standards, and cannot support debt-to-equity ratios anything like those 
they sustained earlier. This puts pressure on the whole chain of savings, 
credit and investment, and curbs the rate of investment. 


The Basel Committee’s rules illustrate the mechanism by which the 
standards-surveillance-compliance system pulls towards the Anglo- 
American model. The rules have as their ostensible purpose the 
enforcement of a uniform level of prudence sufficient to make bank fail- 
ure and contagion unlikely. Prudence is defined in terms of levels of a 
bank’s assets, liabilities and core capital. Hence the Basel Committee’s 
rules of prudence translate into rules about capital adequacy. But in a 
national economy where banks receive government guarantees, they 
have to mobilize less capital for their operations. This has been the case 
with banks in Japan and other East Asian countries, with German Länder 
banks and development banks in the Third World. These are different 
from the kinds of bank assumed in the Basel rules: they are not devoted 
solely to maximizing profits for their shareholders, and government 
guarantees allow them to support a cross-subsidizing mixture of public 
and private purposes, and to operate with a trading ethic that does not 
force them to drop unprofitable borrowers overnight. The IMF, World 
Bank and leading industrial economies, however, consider such banks 
to have an unfair competitive advantage, and want them to behave like 
‘normal’ banks, without government guarantees—which means giving 
up any public purposes, 


In other words, what seem to be universal rules of prudence are actually 
tules for forcing convergence to the Anglo-American model. Moreover, 
since financial systems are sub-systems within a larger institutional 
complex, changes in the former will have ramifications for related insti- 
tutional areas, including corporate governance, product markets, labour 
markets, and further on into the welfare state and education. Thus, in so 
far as the West is able to get its standards of best practice accepted as ‘nor- 
mal’ and non-compliance as ‘deviant, it alters the international political 
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economy in a manner that might be compared to global warming—away 
from coordinated market economies and towards a liberal market econ- 
omy of the Anglo-American type. Efforts at surveillance on the part of 
wealthy countries, the IMF and World Bank should not be understood as 
a mere supplement to previous efforts at market liberalization. The drive 
for ‘transparency’ involves not so much ‘removing the veil’ as a massive 
programme of standardization around one type of capitalism, thereby 
reinforcing and legitimizing the power of the G7 states and multilateral 
organizations to intensify and stabilize financial liberalization. 


Can this shift in the political economy of developing countries towards 
the liberal or Anglo-American model be justified in terms of improving 
their prospects for growth? Answering this fully would take us beyond 
the limits of the present article. But it is undeniable that historically, a 
diverse range of institutional arrangements have succeeded in stimu- 
lating economic growth, with varying levels of state involvement. The 
us and Britain, moreover, perform badly on many non-Gpp-based 
performance indicators compared to equally rich countries with more 
coordinated market economies. 


A false freedom 


Since the Asian Crisis, the multilateral financial institutions and G7 gov- 
ernments have continued to place the onus on developing countries to 
prevent crises, without changes being made at the international level to 
mitigate the pressures from global financial liberalization. They have 
rejected such measures for reducing the severity of crisis as the Sovereign 
Debt Restructuring Mechanism, and standstills more broadly, as well as 
blocking—albeit with certain qualifications—the use of capital controls 
by developing countries. Instead, in the name of liberalism, the West 
has sought to construct a global regime of economic standardization, the 
effects of which will include the entrenchment of the structural advan- 
tages enjoyed by financial organizations in the North, the contraction of 
policy options for developing countries, and pressure on these national 
economies towards adopting an Anglo-American model. 


The standards-surveillance-compliance system thereby exemplifies a 
familiar paradox of liberalism: under the banner of economic freedom— 
expanding market participants’ freedom to move their finance where 
they wish and use it as they may—it imposes a single policy model from 
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above, curbing the ability of nation-states to choose their own path. 
And by virtually excluding developing countries from standards-setting 
forums, the High Command prevents those who are subject to its deci- 
sions from having any role in how these are made. In that sense, the 
revised structure of the international financial system is likely to rep- 
licate across the globe policies that will generate further crises, while 
preventing its architects from being held to account. 
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ALISTAIR HENNESSY 


IN THE ATLANTIC MIRROR 


Ever since Hector de Crévecoeur posed the question, ‘What then is this 
American, this new man?’ in 1782, North Americans have endlessly rumi- 
nated on their uniqueness. Yet they have rarely considered what they have in 
common with the ‘Other America’, the sister-continent to their south. Such 
has been the ingrained Protestant providentialism of Anglo-American think- 
ing that Spain’s Atlantic empire has too often been consigned to the shadows 
of the Black Legend, according to which the greed and depravities of the 
Old World were visited on the New by Iberian conquistadors and viceroys. 
The same view is alive and flourishing: in his post-9/11 jeremiad Who Are 
We? (2004), Samuel Huntington deplores the erosion of America’s national 
identity by immigration, and the undermining of its culture of Protestant 
individualism by Hispanic bilingualism, multiculturalism and the denation- 
alization of elites. ‘Fortress America’ is today symbolized by the iron curtain 
erected on the Us—Mexican border to exclude illegal immigrants. 
Asymmetries of power in the Americas are reflected in asymmetrical 
historiographies. Spanish American historians, even those based in Us uni- 
versities, tend to concentrate on Spanish American topics, while exceptionalist 
views of Us history have engendered a widespread parochialism that has sur- 
vived the strictures of the eminent us historian Herbert Bolton, who in 1932 
argued for ‘a broader treatment to supplement the nationalist presentations 
to which we are accustomed’. Few historians have the experience and staying 
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power to overcome such prejudices and preconceptions. John Elliott’s path- 
breaking Empires of the Atlantic World assembles a formidable and fascinating 
array of material, testifying to an impressive breadth and depth of knowledge. 
Author of pioneering books on Olivares, the ‘modernizing’ minister of Philip 
IV, Elliott has an unparalleled grasp of r7th-century Spain. After a long and 
distinguished teaching career at Cambridge, London, Princeton and Oxford, 
1n 1997 he began work on the daunting project that has now been brought to 
a resoundingly successful conclusion: a comprehensive comparative history 
of the Spanish and British empires in the Americas. 

The strength of the book is the masterly way ın which Elliott interrelates 
and compares the numerous different dimensions of British and Spanish 
policies in all their economic, political, religious and constitutional com- 
plexities. Covering the period from the arrival of the first Spanish and 
English colonists in the 16th century to the end of the independence strug- 
gles (1776-1830), Elliott moves in broadly chronological fashion through a 
series of comparisons: differing patterns of conquest and settlement, dis- 
tinct approaches to the indigenous peoples and material resources of the 
New World, contrasting visions of God, crown, state and empire. The result 
is a gripping and lavishly produced portrait both of the Spanish and British 
colonial projects, and of the widely varying social, political and economic 
orders to which they gave rise. 

The magnitude of Elliott’s achievement must be seen in the context 
of a general reluctancé among historians—unlike anthropologists—to 
undertake the exacting discipline of comparative analysis. They have too 
often been deterred by mundane professional considerations, such as the 
burden of retooling or the risk of criticism from resentful specialists. As 
Elliott pungently observes, ‘where the history of the Americas was con- 
cerned, professionalization and atomization moved in tandem’. The few 
who have attempted comparisons on a continental scale have done so in 
terms of ‘obvious contrasts’—juxtaposing Britain’s ‘empire of commerce’ 
with Spain’s ‘empire of conquest’, for instance, or focusing on divergent 
‘mindsets’, as in Claudio Véliz’s The New World of the Gothic Fox (1994), 
which borrows Tolstoy's metaphor, popularized by Isaiah Berlin, to set the 
Counter-Reformation rigidity of the Spanish hedgehog against the flexibility 
and pluralism of the British fox. 

Elliott has little time for this ingenious but unpersuasive approach. Nor 
does he subscribe to the ‘immobilities of fragmentation’ thesis put forward 
by Louis Harz, who argued in the once influential Founding of New Societies 
(1964) that the salient charactenstics of the metropolitan society continue to 
condition new social formations issuing from them. On the contrary, Elliott 
observes that ‘changing ideas and priorities at the centre of empire were 
reflected in changes in imperial policy, so that the third or fourth generation 
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of settlers might well find itself operating within an imperial framework in 
which the assumptions and responses of the founding fathers had lost much 
of their former relevance’. Moreover, British and Spanish America ‘did not 
remain static but changed over time’; not only did the two sets of colonists 
interact with the conditions and arcumstances in which they found them- 
selves, they were also ‘well aware of each others presence’. The Atlantic 
colonies were not ‘two self-contained cultural worlds’, but parallel projects 
which borrowed from and influenced each other. 

There were important precedents for the conquest and settlement of the 
New World. Elliott notes that ‘Castile and England were both proto-colonial 
powers long before they set out to colonize America’—the former engaged 
over centuries in the reconquest of the Iberian peninsula, the latter having sub- 
jugated Wales and Scotland, and planted colonists in Ireland. In many cases, 
techniques of conquest were transmitted across the Atlantic, along with the 
accompanying preconceptions. Hence, for instance, Cortés ‘tended to refer to 
Mesoamerican temples as “mosques”, and in making his alliances with local 
Indian caciques . . . resorted to strategies often used against the petty local rul- 
ers of Moorish Andalusia’. To the north, one British observer concluded that 
‘the wild Irish and the Indian do not much differ; Elliott points out that ‘it is 
no accident that the Elizabethans most active in devising the first American 
projects—Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter Raleigh, Ralph Lane, Thomas 
White—were deeply involved in the schemes for Irish plantation.’ 

Nevertheless, the Americas presented the arnving colonists with entirely 
new, and dissimilar, constraints and opportunities. Where Mesoamerica 
was densely populated by hierarchically organized peoples, and rich in 
gold, silver and other plunderable wealth, the indigenous groups of North 
America’s eastern seaboard were smaller in number and more thinly spread; 
British America was initially altogether less promising in economic terms— 
forcing on the settlers ‘a developmental as against an essentially exploitative 
rationale’. But Spanish colonists faced an ımperative the British lacked: the 
papal bulls of 1493-94 that had granted Ferdinand and Isabella dominion 
over newly discovered lands west of Brazil also imposed an obligation to 
Christianize their inhabitants. Catholic theologians conceived the New World 
as a utopia where the evils of the Old World would be purged, but there were 
also intense debates on the legitimacy of subduing native peoples. There is 
no English equivalent to the discussions at the School of Salamanca, or to 
the moral pressure exerted by certain scholars and theologians on Castilian 
monarchs to codify the legal status of indigenous peoples. 

The 1512 Leyes de Burgos classed the indigenous mhabitants of Spanish 
America as vassals of the crown; they were given the right to own property, 
and had to be remunerated for their labour. Though the encomienda system 
provided a way round this, the indigenous demographic collapse wrought 
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by conquest and European diseases made imported slave labour increas- 
ingly attractıve. By 1640 there were some 150,000 of African descent in 
the Viceroyalties of New Spain (present-day Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and the bulk of the southwestern us), and 30,000 in that of 
Peru (stretching from Panama to Tierra del Fuego, though later subdivided 
into three Viceroyalties—New Granada, Peru and Rio de la Plata—and the 
Captaincy-General of Chile). The British Caribbean and Chesapeake settle- 
ments also imported enslaved Africans to meetlabour shortages on sugar and 
tobacco plantations; by 1710, one fifth of Virginia’s population were slaves, 
while Barbados, Jamaica and the Leeward Islands ‘had absorbed 250,000 
slaves from Africa’ by the beginning of the 18th century. Elliott describes the 
slave trade as ‘uniformly barbanc’ across the Americas, but suggests that 
‘African slaves in Spain’s American possessions seem to have enjoyed more 
room for manoeuvre and more opportunities for advancement than their 
counterparts in British America’—Spain’s longer experience of slavery, and 
the consequent higher degree of codification, paradoxically providing some 
mitigation of their lot. 

Elliott covers well the different regimes of slavery that obtained in British 
and Spanish America, which have attracted more comparative work than 
other aspects of the colonial experience—perhaps because they can be set 
alongside similar phenomena in other continents. Frontiers have likewise 
been the basis of cross-continental comparisons, and are also given sustained 
attention by Elliott. It was at the 1893 Chicago Exposition for the quatercen- 
tenary of Columbus's voyage that Frederick Jackson Turner first enunciated 
the frontier thesis—arguably the most influential paper ever read at a his- 
torical conference. In Turners view it was the frontier that transformed 
Europeans into Amenicans, a myth that would be absorbed into popular 
culture through the Western. One difficulty with the frontier thesis, as 
many critics have shown, is that of definition. In Latin America there is no 
Turnerian mythological frontier, but only various frontiers—mining, cattle, 
coffee, missionary—each with its own distinctive settlement pattern involving 
different inter-group situations. These can serve to draw together migrants 
through shared experiences—confronting daunting spaces, strange and for- 
bidding flora and fauna, impenetrable forests, impassable mountains, strange 
peoples speaking unintelligible languages and worshipping fearsome gods. 

But Elliott is too experienced and able a historian to reduce his analysis 
to a single formative experience, however varied its expression. Instead, he 
draws a distinction between frontiers of inclusion and exclusion that under- 
lines the fundamental difference between the two empires. 


While the Spaniards tended to think in terms of the incorporation of the 
Indians mto an organic and hierarchically orgamized society which would 
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enable them ın time to attain the supreme benefits of Christianity and civil- 
ity, the English, after an uncertain start, seem to have decided that there was 
no middle way between anglicization and exclusion. 


The same distinction divides Spanish and British attitudes towards sexual- 
ity. This was not simply a matter of sexual preferences, as Gilberto Freyre 
argued in the case of Brazil, but of demography, religion and economic 
pressures. In the early stages of the Conquest, Bartolomé de las Casas had 
encouraged intermarriage as a means of ‘creating one of the best republics 
and perhaps the most Christian and peaceful in the world’, and friars on the 
mission frontier encouraged soldiers to intermarry with the locals. For con- 
quistadors on the make, marriage to the daughters of Aztec or Inca notables 
also conferred a certain sense of rank. 

In British America, the mobile foraging and hunting life-patterns of the 
indigenous tribes would have made inclusion impractical. Moreover, for 
these settlers miscegenation tended to carry the assumption that it led to 
a degeneration of stock. This was reinforced by the application to the New 
World of Biblical metaphors of the wilderness, where temptation always 
lurked; the Puritan minister Cotton Mather even referred to Satan as ‘that 
old usurping landlord of America’. But whatever the strictures against 
miscegenation in the Puritan colomies, there were no admonitions in the 
Caribbean islands, where fornication was rife between planters and their 
slaves (as can be seen from the endless couplings recorded in the diary of 
Thomas Thistlewood, overseer on a Jamaican sugar plantation). The off- 
spring of such unions remained illegitimate, leaving a long-term legacy 
of common law partnerships, and a sizeable mulatto class. In Virginia 
and the Southern colonies, by contrast, ‘mulattoes were simply absorbed 
into the slave population’, buttressing an exclusionary order founded on 
the supremacy of white over black. 

Spanish America gave rise to ‘a social order of far greater complexity’, 
in Elliott's words. Though creoles soon came to adopt limpieza de sangre— 
‘cleanness of blood’—as a means of social discrmination, miscegenation had 
distinctive social and cultural consequences. Among racially mixed Spanish 
American families, compadrazgo—co-godparenthood, a form of ritual kin- 
ship brought over from Spain—played an integral role in bonding between 
the races. Nothing illustrates more vividly the Spanish colonies’ wide variety 
of castes than the series of 18th-century Mexican paintings, four of which 
are reproduced in Elliott’s book, attempting to establish a taxonomy for 
New Spain’s kaleidoscopic ethnic mix. Cultural fusion was also graphically 
expressed in the incorporation of indigenous craft skills and motifs in the 
building of Spanish American churches, whose baroque magnificence was 
in marked contrast to the modest, often wooden churches of New England. 
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Yet though the British American colonies were culturally less sophisticated, 
they ‘possessed a political vitality and a religious effervescence that differen- 
tiated them from the Spanish American societies to the south’. In Elliott’s 
view, the degree of popular participation in British America ‘set ın motion 
a dynamic that, once urileashed, could mount a powerful challenge to the 
exercise of power and privilege by the few.’ 

During the 18th century, Britain's rapidly expanding fleet and economy 
posed an increasingly significant threat to both Spain and France. The 
Bourbon kings of these two countries were bound together by the Family 
Compact of 1761, sealed. midway through the Seven Years’ War that would 
alter the balance of forces on the entire American continent. Victory pre- 
sented the British with the problem of vastly extended frontiers—now 
stretching from Nova Scotia to Florida, the Atlantic to the Mississippi—and 
correspondingly greater'military expenses, which ministers in Whitehall 
attempted to levy on a resistant colonial populace. Less than twenty years 
later, the Thirteen Colonies would unite to overturn imperial rule. Spain, 
meanwhile, was confronted with a worsening fiscal position, and symptoms 
of its decline multiplied. Failure to recapture Gibraltar in the Great Siege 
of 1779-83 before an invited European audience was probably its greatest 
public humiliation of the century; worse was to follow in 1805 when the 
Spanish fleet was virtually destroyed at Trafalgar—graveyard of Spanish 
sea power, and index of Britain’s naval pre-eminence and technological 
advantage. The Napoleonic invasion of 1808 dealt a further, mortal blow, 
and inaugurated the processes that would culminate in independence 
for Spain’s American colonies. 

In sharp contrast to the imperial framework Spain had, managed to 
impose on the Americas within a generation of conquest, British America 
exhibited a ‘patchwork of different styles of government and jurisdiction’. 
Within these, a contestatory civic culture developed that had no equivalent 
m Spanish America; cabildos were scarcely a match for the town coun- 
cils of New England. Armed with a huge variety of books and pamphlets, 
including many from Paris, and a more sophisticated level of political 
debate, British colonists were better prepared than their Spanish coun- 
terparts both for constitutional conflict with the metropole, and for the 
challenges of independence. 

The federal compact that bound the Thirteen Colomes together is a clear 
example of the differing political cultures of British and Spanish America. 
Of all the legacies bequeathed by the Founding Fathers, the federal principle 
was arguably the most important, and had far-reaching consequences—not 
least the constant conflict in the Us over states’ rights that finally erupted 
in a devastating civil war, eclipsing anything to have occurred in Spanish 
America. Federalism was prominent in Spain itself in debates over the 
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1812 Constitution in the Cortes at Cadiz; indeed, with its king in exile in 
France, Spain had practically been a federal republic during the struggle 
against Napoleon, power residing in the numerous local juntas that directed 
the guerrilla war. But despite the explosive impact of the 1812 Constitution 
in Spanish America, federalism has had a slight and chequered history 
there: early failure in Venezuela, source of endless conflicts in Argentina, 
Colombia and elsewhere. 

If Elliott’s discussion of the issues and dilemmas thrown up by the 
Peninsular War lacks the density of Raymond Carr’s analysis, this is amply 
compensated by Elliott’s lucidity. As he wryly observes, ‘the most effective 
gravediggers of empire are usually the imperialists themselves.’ The Cadiz 
Cortes did little to address the concerns of creole elites, who had realized 
after the Trafalgar disaster that Spain could not protect them, and welcomed 
the increased autonomy and opportunities for trade with the British afforded 
them by Madrid’s powerlessness. After the war, Spain opted to follow the 
centralizing Bourbon model, instead of the contractual principle which pre- 
ceded it, in a bid to reassert control—a decision which stoked tensions with 
the colonies still further. As Elliott puts it 


Six years of turmoil and constitutional upheaval ın Spain itself, the break- 
down of authority over large parts of America, the rise of a more mformed 
public opinion with a new taste for liberty, and heavy pressure from Great 
Britain and the United States, eager to capture valuable American markets— 
all this made a return to the past impossible. 


Rather than facilitating a reassertion of Madrid’s authority, the resto- 
ration of Ferdinand VII ‘proved instead to be the catalyst for movements 
aimed at winning outright independence’. Over the next two decades, war 
raged across almost the whole of Spanish America, as royalist forces battled 
insurgent armies from Chile to Venezuela. Here Elliott notes that the ‘length 
and ferocity of the wars of independence’ in Spanish America can in great 
measure be ascribed to the absence of foreign intervention, which had made 
the struggles of the British American colonies comparatively shorter and 
less bloody. The fledgling United States also gained considerably from the 
Napoleonic Wars, securing trade connections with a limping Europe and, 
through the Louisiana purchase, vast tracts of land from a France which 
valued European expansion over American possessions. On their emanctpa- 
tion, meanwhile, the new states of Spanish America were confronted with 
a ‘considerably less favourable’ conjuncture: they ‘found themselves on the 
fringes of an international trading community that wanted their markets but 
did not want their produce. They also found themselves overshadowed by an 
increasingly confident and assertive United States, to which Mexico would 
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lose half its territory between 1845 and 1854.’ The parameters for an unequal 
hemispheric division of power and wealth had been set. 

What economic benefits did Spain and Britain derive from their 
empires? Adam Smith was sceptical: ‘the empire has existed in imagination 
only... it has hitherto been, not an empire, but the project of an empire’. 
Elliott cites the work of Stanley Engerman, whose cost-benefit analysis esti- 
mated that, because of high administrative costs and a standing army—the 
British did not trust militias, unlike the Spanish, whose soldiers were often 
of mixed race or black—the mainland colonies and possibly also the British 
West Indies brought no significant positive benefits to Britain. It seems 
odd, however, to include the West Indies in this judgement, in view of the 
extraordinary profits from sugar imports which underpinned the growth of 
the symbiotic towns of Liverpool and Manchester, and given the numerous 
country houses built on’ sugar profits and marriage to West Indian heir- 
esses. The large number of estates in Scotland is evidence, too, of success 
obtained through the British empire after the Union of 1707. 

In Elhott’s view, the ‘ratio of costs to benefits for Spain was substantially 
more favourable’: despite regular shipments of silver to Seville, ‘Spanish 
America, unlike British America, was self-sustaining’. But Elliott concludes 
that the ultimate gain may have lain outside Castile: “The silver that . . . 
fell through the meshes of the Spanish sieve flowed into the economies of 
Europe and Asia, generating in the process an international monetary system 
whose development did much to facilitate the global expansion of trade.’ 

Elliott wisely restricts his analysis to the two largest Atlantic empires. 
Others—the French, Dutch and Portuguese—are discussed only briefly, 
where they impinge on the main analysis. But the exclusion of Brazil precludes 
consideration of a fundamental problem in the history of the Americas: why 
did Portuguese America not fragment? Not only did it not do so, it expanded 
at the expense of its neighbours. Elliott does explain fully and lucidly the 
reasons for Spanish America’s fragmentation—geographical breadth and 
diversity, historical particularities, the grip of creole oligarchies—although 
the failed 1826 Congress of Panama, and with it the demise of Bolivar’s 
pan-American vision, perhaps merited some discussion. But the complex 
and contentious matter of the New World’s only 19th-century empire sug- 
gests further comparisons. The question has considerable contemporary 
relevance. How can Brazil’s current Great Power ambitions be reconciled 
with the Bolivarian dreani—which in fact never included Brazil—recently 
resuscitated by Hugo Chavez, vaulting over the pessimism of Bolívar, who 
wrote shortly before he died that ‘those who have served a revolution have 
ploughed the sea’? 

The Caribbean, as Elliott admits, was also a casualty of hard choices he 
had to make. But one may regret the omission of the effects of the Haitian 
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Revolution, and the subsequent foundation of the first black republic, which 
defeated the armies of France, Britain and Spain. The example of Haiti hung 
like a thundercloud over the Americas, profoundly affecting rulers and ruled 
alike. It influenced Bolfvar’s attitude towards slavery—Pétion making his 
assistance to the Liberator conditional on a promise of slave emancipation— 
and offered a beacon of hope to other enslaved populations, for whom Haiti 
meant independence, liberty and equality. This was especially the case 
in the Caribbean, where for the first time West Indians became aware of 
themselves as a people. 

By far the most important impact, however, was on Cuba. Britain could 
slough off the loss of American colonies—trade rapidly resumed, and 
increased as Adam Smith had predicted—and despite the humiliation of the 
war of 1812, Canada was secured. In any case, Britain had an imperial future 
in India and Africa. Spain had no such option, except for the opportunity 
opened up by events in Haiti to promote Cuba as the world’s major sugar 
producer. Cuba benefited from the expertise of French Haitian planter refu- 
gees, who modernized sugar production as well as introducing coffee. The 
downside was the huge increase in slave imports which raised the threat of 
slave revolts; encouraged by the Haitian example, the free black José Antonio 
Aponte led one such rebellion as early as 1812. But Cuba was seen as an El 
Dorado by impoverished Spanish emigrants, whose remittances supported 
countless families in the metropole. More visibly, Cuban wealth under- 
pinned the Catalan Renaissance of the late 19th century, and made fortunes 
for the patrons of Gaudí or the poet Jacint Verdaguer. The riches of Cuba 
even fuelled visions of a revivified empire: after success in the Moroccan war 
of 1859, Spain embarked on a series of imperial ventures in the Dominican 
Republic, Peru, Cochin China and Mexico; all were failures. It was the even- 
tual loss of Cuba and the Philippines in the Spanish-American war of 1898 
that delivered the quietus to Spain as an imperial power. 

In view of the colossal political, economic and social consequences of the 
two empires, it is curious that neither Spaniards nor British should have pro- 
duced an Atlantic epic. But Atlantic storms did have significant, if delayed, 
cultural repercussions, above all on the way Spanish Americans came to 
regard their northern counterparts. In 1609, the Sea Venturer, belonging 
to the Virginia Company, was wrecked on the rocks of Bermuda in a hur- 
ricane. Remarkably, all passengers and crew were saved, some opting to stay 
on the island, others to return to London where Shakespeare, who invested 
in the Company, fashioned the wreck into The Tempest. Prospero, Ariel and 
Caliban were re-deployed as metaphors by the Uruguayan José Enrique Rodó 
in 1900. With the Spanish-speaking world shaken by the defeat of 1898, and 
shocked at the prospect of the United States dominating the whole conti- 
nent, Rodó argued for the superiority of idealist, Spanish and classical values, 
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represented by the ethereal spirituality of Ariel, over the crass materialism 
of the United States, represented by Caliban. Seventy years later, the Cuban 
Roberto Fernández Retamar would instead claim Caliban as representative 
of Latin America’s mestizo culture, allowing him to shed his subservient 
position and speak up for the long-exploited colonial underdog. 

Even fluctuating visions such as these can gradually solidify into 
stereotypes. Elliotts magisterial study makes an invaluable contribu- 
tion to challenging such entrenched preconceptions—not least in the wry 
counter-factual at the book’s conclusion, imagining the outcome had it been 
England’s Henry VII who had sponsored Columbus: 


It ıs possible to maginė an alternative, and by no means implausible script: 
a massive increase in the wealth of the English crown as growing quanti- 
ties of American silver flowed into the royal coffers; the development of a 
coherent imperial strategy to exploit the resources of the New World; the 
creation of an imperial ‘bureaucracy to govern the settler societies and their 
subjugated populations; the declining influence of parlament in national 
life, and the establishment of an absolutist Englısh monarchy financed 
by the silver of America. 


While playful in tone, the parallel scenario serves to underscore once again 
Elliott's comparative method, and the consistency with which he brings 
together the contrasted but complementary branches of Western civiliza- 
tion. It will take a rare historian to produce a sequel encompassing the 
intervening centuries, and the disequilibria of the present, with comparable 
rigour and intelligence. 
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RESURRECTION OF THE RENTIER 


In Capitalism Unleashed, Andrew Glyn presents a powerful history of the 
economic trajectory of the OECD economies—the rich Western countnes 
plus Japan—from the early 1970s to the present. In comparison with the 
first 25 years after World War 11, this most recent and ongoing phase of 
Western capitalism has been dominated by slower economic growth, higher 
unemployment, more inequality, a far less stable financial system, and per- 
sistent downward pressure on the living standards of ordinary people. 

What lies behind these dramatically unfavourable trends? The book’s 
very title provides a concise answer. Capitalism came ‘unleashed’ from the 
chains that were imposed on it over a 40-year period beginning ın the depths 
of the 1930s Depression and continuing through to the early 1970s. Over the 
years 1945-70, the leashing of capitalism produced what is now commonly 
termed its ‘Golden Age’ of rapid economic growth, low unemployment, 
high productivity and moderate but still clearly discernable improvements 
in equality. Unleashed capitalism ushered in the neoliberal era of, as Glyn 
sums it, ‘austerity, privatization and deregulation’. 

Andrew Glyn 1s extremely well qualified to tell the story of how and why 
capitalism came unleashed, and what the consequences have been for dif- 
ferent countries and social classes. Glyn has previously co-authored two 
influential books that examined the rise and fall of the Golden Age, British 
Capitalism, Workers and the Profit Squeeze (1972, with Robert Sutcliffe) and 
Capitalism Since 1945 (1991, with Philip Armstrong and John Harrison). He 
has also written important accounts of specific features of the neoliberal era. 
These include discussions of the causes of persistent high unemployment 
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in Europe; the operationis of welfare state policies; and the global imbalances 
resulting from China’s emergence as an export-led juggernaut. 

Capitalism Unleashed brings these and other aspects of the neoliberal era 
together in one place, ın a compact 183 pages of text. The book is organized 
by themes, rather than aichronological narrative. Chapter 1 begins by consid- 
ering how a series of challenges to us capitalist hegemony—from workers, 
the oil-producing countries, and competition among the OECD economies 
themselves—emerged during the long boom, leading to the demise of the 
Golden Age. Glyn then focuses on the central policy initiatives that have 
defined contemporary neoliberalism, including austere macroeconomic 
policies, privatization of nationalized industries and the deregulation of mar- 
kets. This sets the stage for his discussion of the consequences of unleashed 
capitalism, in terms of financial markets, globalization and the weakening 
influence of labour movements throughout the OECD. Glyn then assesses 
the overall record of neoliberalism along two dimensions. First, the fact that 
1t led to slower economic growth and greater instability, trends that capital- 
ists themselves should find disturbing; and second, that it has produced 
widening inequalities and generally diminished levels of social welfare, mat- 
ters of obvious concern for most people other than capitalists themselves. 

The book does cover technical topics, and includes 14 tables and 39 
figures. One cannot tell;this story in a serious way by avoiding technical 
issues entirely. However, Glyn’s presentation of these matters is accessible 
and engaging. Indeed, one crucial measure of his skill as an economist is 
his ability to present the most important technical material ın the simplest 
possible way without compromising substance. The late Robert Heilbroner 
once observed that modern orthodox economics is characterized by ‘rigour, 
but alas, also mortis’. Glyh delivers the rigour but avoids the mortis. 

Why did capitalism get leashed in the first place? Glyn does not begin 
with this question as his point of departure, as I think he probably should 
have. In my view, there are two interrelated causes. The first is the 1930s 
Depression and the horrors of fascism and World War 11 that resulted from 
the global economic collapse. The second is the concurrent rise of the Soviet 
Union and the challenge of communism. 

Keynesianism and the idea of a mixed economy emerged out of this 
historical juncture. John Maynard Keynes himself was quite explicit in posi- 
tioning his work as such, both in publishing his masterwork The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money ın 1936, and in his subsequent 
feverish activity to construct a viable postwar economic order. 

The underlying premise behind the mixed economy was straightforward. 
Keynes and like-minded reformers were not willing to give up on capital- 
ism, in particular two of its basic features: that ownership and control of the 
economy’s means of production would remain primarily in the hands of 
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private capitalists; and that most economic activity would be guided by ‘mar- 
ket forces’, that is, the dynamic combination of material self-seeking and 
competition. More specifically, the driving force of the mixed economy, as 
with free-market capitalism, should continue to be capitalists trymg to make 
as much profit as they can. At the same time, Keynes was clear that in main- 
taining a profit-driven marketplace, it was also imperative to introduce policy 
interventions to counteract capitalism’s inherent tendencies—demonstrated 
to devastating effect during the 1930s calamity—toward financial break- 
downs, depressions and mass unemployment. 

Keynes's framework also showed how full employment and social wel- 
fare interventions could be justified not simply on grounds of social uplift, 
but could also promote the stability of capitalism. Thus, if workers are 
employed and can bring home decent paychecks, they and their families 
will consequently spend more money, which ın turn will expand markets 
and create more profit opportunities for business. Unemployment insur- 
ance and other income support policies correspondingly establish a stable 
floor on the overall level of market demand in the economy. This enables 
businesses to assume that their customer base is not likely to evaporate in 
the event of an economic downturn, bringing them to ruin. 

In short, Keynes advanced the position that became ascendant over this 
era: that leashing capitalism was the only way to save capitalism. The leashes 
that were introduced throughout the OECD included macroeconomic policies 
focused on achieving some approximation to full employment; regulation of 
financial markets to prevent speculative excesses and to channel credit to 
productive investments; national ownership of basic industries that are nat- 
ural monopolies; regulation of labour markets giving workers basic rights 
to organize and maintain a reasonable floor on wages; and welfare state pro- 
grammes providing basic income protections. 

At the same time, establishing mixed economies after World War 11 
depended on capitalists first restoring their authority over the working class 
and the general direction of the economy. This had been severely eroded 
during the Depression and war. Glyn mentions this point only briefly in 
Capitalism Unleashed, but it is a major theme of his previous work. As Glyn 
and his co-authors write in Capitalism Since 1945: 


The boom saw the generalization and expansion of welfare state provisions, 
unprecedented attempts by governments to plan for economic growth and 
shape industrial structures, and some experiments in worker involvement in 
the direction of enterprises The most important point to recognize, however, 
is that these developments did not substantially undermine the essential rela- 
tionships underpinning capitalist economies . . . Workers were still obliged 
to sell their labour power to employers whose freedom of action they might 
be able to'limit, but certainly not control. Despite the growing 1mportance of 
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state intervention through macroeconomic planning and industrial policies, 
the essential decisions.about investment were still taken by the controllers of 
private capital, on the basis of private profitability. 


There was no guarantee that leashed capitalism would actually work. 
Indeed, coming out of World War 11, the United States had the only decently 
functioning capitalist economy in the West. The fear was widespread that 
the us would collapse back into depression once the massive prop of war 
spending was removed. However, leashed capitalism did indeed work for 
some time, producing the Golden Age. 

If leashed capitalism brought the Golden Age, why then remove the 
leash? This is the point at which Capitalism Unleashed picks up the story. Of 
course, most sectors of big business never accepted the constraints on their 
profit-seeking that the mixed economy had foisted on them, and, through- 
out the Golden Age, were manoeuvring persistently—if not effectively—to 
break free. A minority of equally persistent free-market economists, most 
notably Friedrich von Hayek and Milton Friedman, never accepted even the 
watered-down version of Keynesianism advanced in the us. They provided 
the business opposition with intellectual firepower, though again, through- 
out the Golden Age, without much effect. 

The main factor leading to the demise of the Golden Age was the accu- 
mulating force of its own contradictions. Glyn argues that there were four 
main factors leading to ‘its unravelling. The first was the achievement of 
low levels of unemployment throughout the OECD economies. That is, 
the single most important aim of the Keynesian model—to promote full 
employment—created problems for the model precisely because it was 
successful. This is becatise, with low unemployment rates, workers grew 
more self-confident and their bargaining power increased. They were able 
to bid up wages and squeeze business profits. When profits fell, capital- 
ists were less willing to pour funds into new investments. When private 
investment falls, then economic growth itself also slows. Moreover, in the 
face of rising wage bills, capitalists tried to defend their profit margins 
by passing these costs onto consumers. This meant higher prices, and 
consequently, persistent inflation. 

The second problem is what Glyn calls ‘international disorganization’. 
The Golden Age model was premised on the continued economic leadership 
of the United States and the commanding role of the dollar in international 
trade. When Western Europe and Japan began to challenge us firms in glo- 
bal markets—including those i in the us itself—this meant that the Bretton 
Woods system of fixed exchange rates based on the dollar was no longer 
sustainable. This in turn created growing cracks in the entire edifice of what 
had been tight financial regulatory regimes throughout the OECD. Persistent 
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inflation—and varying rates of inflation among the OECD members—also 
undermined the workings of the Bretton Woods system. 

A third factor was the rise in raw material prices, and ın particular the 
fourfold increase in oil prices at the end of 1973. This move by the OPEC 
oil producers reflected both the high levels of demand generated by eco- 
nomic growth as well as a rising assertiveness of ex-colonial countries. 
The 1973 oil shock also greatly increased inflationary pressures through- 
out the OECD, further undermining Bretton Woods and all other financial 
regulatory policies, given that these were premised on the assumption of 
reasonably stable currencies. 

The final factor cited by Glyn was the decline ın productivity growth 
throughout the OECD economies. Rising productivity is what makes the over- 
all economic pie grow, so that workers and capitalists can both bring home 
higher incomes, regardless of whose share of the pie is relatively larger or 
smaller. So a decline in productivity will inevitably increase tensions over the 
relative shares of wages and profits. Glyn argues that the primary factor in 
the productivity slowdown was the decline in investment associated with the 
squeeze on profitability, since new and better equipment is the first source 
of improvements in productivity. Hence for Glyn, the profit squeeze, the fall 
in private investment, and the productivity decline are closely interlinked. 

There is one other related factor leading to the demise of the Golden Age, 
which was the transition from a relatively stable financial system, focused on 
channelling credit to productive activities, to an creasingly unstable system 
focused on speculation. Glyn does not cite this factor, but it has been exam- 
ined extensively by other economists, most notably the highly influential late 
post-Keynesian Hyman Minsky. Minsky argued forcefully over many years 
that the stability of the postwar boom was self-limiting with respect to the 
operations of financial markets—an argument that paralleled the idea that 
full employment policies would also be undermined over time by their very 
successes. The problem with financial markets emphasized by Minsky was 
that the stability of the boom created a sense of complacency among both 
financial and non-financial capitalists. They therefore became increasingly 
willing to pursue highly risky and speculative financial practices—for exam- 
ple, taking on ever greater levels of indebtedness and reducing their holdings 
of safe liquid assets—in pursuit of higher profits. Capitalists also became 
increasingly disgruntled with the financial regulations that inhibited their 
investment strategies. New profit opportunities therefore arose for clever 
financial engineers who could create techniques for investors to circumvent 
the regulatory regime. One important example of this was the creation of a 
Eurodollar market at the end of the 960s. Operating in Eurodollars enabled 
us businesses to avoid interest rate ceilings and other barriers to the free 
pursuit of profits that they faced when operating within us borders. 
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From the mid-1970s onward, there was an intense debate among econo- 
mists of various stripes as to the relative importance of these factors in leading 
to the break-up of the Golden Age. Glyn was long a leading proponent of the 
position that the increased militancy of workers, leading to a rise in wages, a 
squeeze on profits and a subsequent decline in private investment, was the 
most important factor. He does not wade through the debates and evidence 
again in this book, as his purpose now is to move on and explain unleashed 
capitalism. Yet, he does offer some vivid perspective on behalf of the impor- 
tance of labour militancy in causing the Golden Age to end. This includes 
a news story that appeared in the London Times in 1974, which speculated 
on the need for a military coup to break the strength of the unions. Even the 
author of this article recognized that a military coup in Britain was ‘nearly 
inconceivable’, but the mere fact that the Times was contemplating such a 
step speaks to the extrerne anxieties of British caprtalists at that time. 

Glyn’s emphasis on this approach certainly has a solid pedigree in Marx, 
who was the first economist to recognize the central role of what he termed 
the ‘reserve army of labour’ in generating macroeconomic fluctuations. 
Marx argued that capitalists would become compelled to break the rising 
power of workers when the reserve army of unemployed dries up, even if 
the costs of gaining the upper hand meant inducing a recession. This point 
was ignored by Keynes, but it was recognized by Michal Kalecki, the brilliant 
Polish economist and contemporary of Keynes. As early as 1943 in a famous 
essay titled ‘Political Aspects of Full Employment’, Kalecki concluded that, 
due to Keynesianism, we now have sufficient understanding of capitalism 
so that, as a purely technical matter, policy interventions can sustain the 
economy at full employment. However, following Marx, Kalecki also insisted 
that full employment capitalism would not be politically acceptable to capi- 
talists unless, through some mechanism outside labour market bargaining, 
capitalists could maintain their upper hand. Kalecki even suggested that fas- 
cism served this particular need of capitalists well, precisely because it was 
designed to keep the workers in their place, whether or not they had jobs. 

In leading his readers through the construction of the neoliberal policy 
framework, Glyn properly starts with macroeconomic policy. The Keynesian 
compromise was centred around macroeconomic policy—specifically 
the idea that central governments could manipulate their spending levels 
between fiscal deficits and surpluses (fiscal policy) and could adjust inter- 
est rates and the availability of credit (monetary policy) to maintain a level 
of overall demand consistent with full employment. But when capitalists 
came to realize that maintaining some approximation to full employment 
created too much worker power, they then used these same macroeconomic 
tools, beginning in the late 1970s, to put workers in their place. The pol- 
icy mandarins attempted to conceal this aim amid technical euphemisms 
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about ‘monetarist’ central bank operating procedures and the like. But Glyn 
assembles some strilang observations that leave no doubt as to what was 
really happening. Thus, Michael Mussa of the IMF, reflecting on the onset 
of austerity macro policies in the us observed that ‘to establish its credibility, 
the Federal Reserve had to demonstrate its willingness to spill blood, lots 
of blood, other people’s blood’. Similarly, the then Federal Reserve Chair 
Paul Volcker himself said that ‘the most important single action of the 
[Reagan] administration in helping the ant-inflation fight was defeating the 
arr traffic controllers’ strike’. 

This was the political framework that gave birth to ‘New Classical’ 
macroeconomics, which provides the intellectual foundation for neoliberal 
policies. The central tenet of New Classical theory is that government policy 
is capable of achieving precisely nothing in terms of reducing unemploy- 
ment. Macro policy therefore needs to focus entirely on keeping inflation 
at low levels, with something approximate to zero inflation being the most 
desirable outcome. And thus, worldwide—in sub-Saharan Africa just as in 
Washington—global macroeconomic policy is conducted today within the 
dominant framework of ‘inflation targeting’, with extremely tight inflation 
targets being the rule. It is not surprising that Ben Bernanke, the current 
Chair of the Federal Reserve, had been an academic expert on inflation tar- 
geting before joining the Bush Administration. 

Under New Classical economics/neoliberalism, it also follows that 
almost no good can come from regulating financial markets. The last chap- 
ter of Keynes’s General Theory called for ‘the euthanasia of the rentier. 
But in the neoliberal worldview, freely operating financial markets force 
capitalist firms to function at high levels of efficiency and innovation or be 
trampled by more capable competitors. It also follows from this perspec- 
tive that there 1s no logical justification for publicly owned enterprises. The 
privatization movement began ın the OECD countries as a hard-right attack 
from Margaret Thatcher. But as Glyn notes, ‘in the second half of the 1990s, 
the Socialist government of Lionel Jospin privatized more than the previous 
six governments put together, including almost all holdings in the banking 
and insurance sectors’. 

In all of this, it may seem that there was no longer any place for poli- 
cies to promote full employment. In fact, neoliberalism does indeed offer 
a distinct path for promoting full employment. But here again, the neo- 
liberal approach turns the Keynesian mixed economy on its head. In this 
view, uf people are unemployed, it is because labour markets are too ‘rigid’. 
This specifically means that unions and minimum wage standards prevent 
people from taking jobs at a wage they are willing to accept. Unemployment 
insurance similarly keeps people from becoming desperate enough to accept 
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a job at a pay cut. In such circumstances, neoliberalism holds that workers 
without jobs have voluntarily chosen their unemployed status. 

Considering this point from a slightly different angle, once we have 
abandoned the idea that there is a need to put a floor on the economy’s 
overall level of demand, ıt then follows that job protections and other social 
welfare programmes no longer have any justification as they did within 
the Keynesian framework, as a tool for promoting stability. Rather, welfare 
programmes only contribute to the employment problem by maintaining 
workers’ wage demands at artificially high levels. Hence, under neoliberal- 
ism, we return to the pre-Keynesian idea that social welfare can be justified 
only on grounds of public charity. 

As mentioned above, Glyn does not discuss how the systematic build- 
up of financial instability contributed to the demise of the Golden Age. But 
he does devote a carefull chapter to documenting the dramatic changes in 
financial markets and institutions that have been a defining feature of the 
neoliberal era. His discussion focuses initially on three issues: the expansion 
of household borrowing and indebtedness; the nse of the corporate takeover 
movement and related stock market boom; and the explosion of international 
currency speculation following the demise of the Bretton Woods system of 
fixed exchange rates. He then examines how various destabilizing forces 
resulting from financial deregulation came together to produce system- 
threatening financial crises, both with the Asian crisis of 1997-98 and the 
related failure of Long-Term Capital Management, the major us hedge fund 
that included two Nobel Laureate financial economists among its directors. 

Glyn does see some positive effects from the expansion of financial mar- 
kets. In particular, he argues that the expansion of households’ access to 
affordable credit enabled families to purchase homes, cars and vacations 
that would have been out of reach if they had had to rely on their incomes 
alone, or the more stringent credit terms that characterized the Golden Age. 
Glyn argues that this greater expansion of household borrowing, in turn, 
was a primary engine of economic expansion in the 1980s and 19gos. But 
his assessment was published before the current severe imbalances in the 
us mortgage lending markets had become fully evident. By July 2007, US 
financial markets were teetering on the brink of a major crisis brought on 
by the collapse of mortgage lending to riskier households—the ‘sub-prime’ 
mortgage market. Business Week magazine was reporting that ‘one twitchy 
move’ by Wall Street bankers, hedge fund managers and bond raters in the 
current situation ‘could lead to mutually assured destruction’. Thus, the 
positive effects of the expansion of household lending that Glyn emphasized 
have now led to a classic boom-and-bust credit cycle. 

Glyn offers much harsher judgements regarding the corporate takeover 
movement and the unregulated currency markets. As he notes, the us stock 
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market bubble reached historically unprecedented heights by the end of the 
19908, with stock prices rising relative to corporate earnings to a level well 
beyond even the 1929 crash. Glyn recognizes that the bubble did help finance 
start-up companies that enabled information technologies to become com- 
mercially viable. At the same time, the bubble produced a frenzy of corporate 
fraud and excessive investments in fibre-optic cable and other computer- 
related equipment. Meanwhile, the corporate takeover movement increased 
pressures on managers to raise shareholder value as quickly as possible and 
by any means necessary. This frequently meant cutting jobs, wages and ben- 
efits for workers. As Glyn writes, ‘even leaving aside the extreme effects of 
boom and slumps, shareholder value is immediately increased by actions 
which cut costs and raise profits. Cutting jobs is often the easiest route to 
“taking out costs”, to use the slightly sinister management jargon’. 

The liberalization of global financial markets—that is, the abandonment 
of the controls on financial flows that had been a cornerstone of the Golden 
Age—engendered a massive increase in financial market trading, both in 
the established financial centres like New York, Tokyo and London, and in 
‘emerging markets’ such as Mexico City, Bangkok or Johannesburg. The 
result was what Glyn calls ‘one of the most notorious aspects of the expan- 
sion of finance’. This development had almost nothing to do with promoting 
international trade. The driving force was rather speculators moving their 
funds in and out of various countries’ stock, bond and derivative markets, 
frequently at lightning speed, ın search of the next great financial killing 
or at least the rumour of such. But why are such global financial casinos 
any more ‘notorious’ than the more conventional casinos in Las Vegas or 
Monte Carlo? The main point here is that uncontrolled financial specula- 
tion created the conditions for financial crises, such as the 1997-98 collapse 
of Asian markets, which produced huge income and job losses for tens of 
millions of people who had little understanding that their livelihoods were 
vulnerable to the whims of global financial high-rollers. Glyn cites a study 
by the World Bank itself which estimated that the Asian crisis increased the 
number of people living in poverty in the region by 22 million. 

The liberalization of financial markets connects up with broader trends 
in the realm of trade, foreign investment and labour markets to create the 
overall dynamic of neoliberal globalization. Glyn weaves his discussion of 
these broader questions over three chapters. As he recognizes, global inte- 
gration is nothing new. Globalization proceeded quite rapidly in the Golden 
Age, so there can be no presumption that neoliberal dictates must necessar- 
ily guide its further advance. At the same time, the advance of globalization 
on neoliberal terms has both opened major new opportunities for capitalists 
and intensified pressures on working people. 
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In addition to the purely financial market developments, neoliberal-led 
globalization has meant that barriers to the free movement of both long- 
and short-term investment have dramatically fallen. This has encouraged 
multinational businesses to intensify their efforts to identify the most 
profitable locations for their operations. Multinational production platforms 
within a single firm and the formation of what are now termed ‘global com- 
modity chains’ have emerged from these efforts. Such opportunities were 
especially seized upon by capitalists in light of their struggles to reverse the 
squeeze on profitability that ended the Golden Age. 

Glyn also discusses the problem of the persistent and growing us trade 
deficit and the financing of that deficit through massive inflows into the Us 
economy of foreign savings. There is also the gigantic question of China. 
As Glyn says, ‘the current and prospective development of China dwarfs all 
other current trends in the world economy’. The PRC is the major issue in 
considering both the us trade deficit and the huge financial balances flow- 
ing from that. It is also the largest single factor behind the expansion of the 
global reserve army of labour. Until the us and the rest of the OECD come 
to terms with these developments, the growing fragility of global financial 
markets as well as the forces pushing down employment standards in the 
OECD will inevitably continue. 

Glyn’s discussion of these issues is ambivalent. For many years, he 
resisted the arguments that the current era of globalization was significantly 
different from earlier periods of global integration, or that the current global 
trends were of major importance in explaining the trajectory of neoliberalism 
in the OECD economies. He appears to have now moderated his position, but 
still holds, for example, that ‘the majority of employment in OECD countries, 
possibly a substantial and even a growing majority, is largely untouched by 
international trade competition.’ 

Glyn bases this conclusion on the fact that a large majority of current jobs 
in OECD economies, and an increasing proportion of future jobs, will be in 
services—including taxi drivers, janitors, nurses, high-school teachers, child 
care workers, psychiatrists, waiters and lobbyists—rather than in manufac- 
turing industries that are immediately vulnerable to global competition. 

But he understates two major considerations. First, more services will 
become tradable over time, including a wide range of professional, infor- 
mational and technical services. We in the us are familiar with operators 
sitting in Bangalore servicing our requests for telephone numbers, hotel 
reservations, and concert tickets. But in addition, back-office accountants, 
lawyers, engineers, architects and laboratory technicians, as well as their 
support staff, could also be effectively supplied by employees in poor coun- 
tries that work for, say, one-fifth the wages of their us counterparts. In a 
widely cited article in Foreign Affairs in March 2006, former Vice-Chair of 
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the Federal Reserve and Princeton University economist Alan Blinder esti- 
mated that as many as 42-56 million jobs—counting both manufacturing 
and services—are becoming susceptible to outsourcing. This is roughly one- 
third of all employment in the us. 

Even though, of course, not all 42-56 million jobs will be outsourced, the 
employers in these situations will gain increased leverage over their workers 
because their power to make credible threats to outsource will grow. In turn, 
these same pressures will weaken the bargaining power of workers in the 
rich countries more generally, even those in jobs not directly vulnerable to 
outsourcing, since there will be increased competition to be hired into jobs 
that appear to offer a more stable future. Glyn recognizes this point, but, in 
my view, underplays its significance. 

Countertendencies to these kinds of pressures can be created. But this 
can be accomplished only through political struggles to supplant neoliberal- 
ism with an effective egalitarian policy model. Glyn’s considerations on this 
point—what would seem to be the overriding issue of concern in concluding 
Capitalism Unleashed—are uneven. He devotes almost no attention to an 
obvious question, i.e. whether capitalism can be put back on its leash. Or 
more precisely, is it viable to think about some updated model of a mixed 
economy focused on promoting high-employment economic growth as well 
as environmental sustainability—the environment not having been a major 
consideration during the Golden Age—while maintaining control over infla- 
tion and speculative financial markets? 

Glyn instead focuses on another set of questions—the viability of the 
welfare state ın the current era. His basic concern is whether globalization 
and neoliberalism have made the welfare state unaffordable. His perspective 
offers surprises. He argues that, for the most part, workers will have to pay 
for the welfare state themselves, and not rely on soaking the nch with higher 
taxes. But he also holds that this has always been the case. He says that, from 
its beginnings, the idea behind the welfare state was that working people 
with jobs would be transferring a share of their income to people without 
jobs or otherwise in need. 

Glyn’s conclusion is that globalization has not made the welfare state 
unaffordable—that is, at least in this sphere, globalization need not bend 
to the imperatives of neoliberalism. His most significant piece of evi- 
dence is straightforward: that in many OECD countries, especaally those in 
Scandanavia, inequality has not worsened in the neoliberal era, and finan- 
cial support for the welfare state has not diminished. He presents polling 
data finding that large majorities throughout most of the OECD support 
egalitarianism, e.g. the notion that ‘it is the responsibility of governments 
to reduce inequalities’. 
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Glyn pushes this point further, in exploring the possibilities of reshaping 
the welfare state around the idea of a Basic Income Grant. In principle, the 
Basic Income Grant is simple. It amounts to the government giving everyone 
a minimally decent sum of money as a right of citizenship. The most impor- 
tant advantage of this approach over other welfare state programmes is that 
it would not be means-tested. Such programmes require people to proceed 
through humiliating bureaucratic obstacles to demonstrate their neediness. 
In addition, the Basic Income Grant would give workers more labour-market 
bargaining power. Because their basic income needs would be covered, they 
would not be tempted to.accepta job unless the pay and other conditions were 
decent. But this feature of a Basic Income Grant is not significantly different 
from other welfare state programmes, such as unemployment insurance. 

However, Glyn also considers the possibility that many people will be 
satisfied by working less and having more free time, which the Basic Income 
Grant would also encoutage. This could enable more people to move toward 
a socialist vision of human opportunities without requiring the full appara- 
tus of a socialist economy to get there. As Glyn emphasizes, ‘the longer-term 
objective of socialism was always to facilitate the development of people’s 
lives in a more fulfilling direction’. That is, socialism was never ultimately 
about public ownership of the means of production, the eradication of mar- 
ket forces, or some variations on how to mix these. These were simply means 
to the ultimate end of offering all people decent life opportunities. 

That said, itis nevertheless unrealistic for Glyn to think that a decent wel- 
fare state—whether or not it is anchored by a Basic Income Grant—is viable 
indefinitely within the context of neoliberalism. Three basic and interrelated 
problems loom. First, if economic growth trends in the OECD continue at 
their slower pace, engendered by austerity-type macroeconomic policies, 
tax revenues will correspondingly continue to decline, as Glyn recognizes. 
This will create increasing pressure to limit welfare state spending. Second, 
if downward wage pressures continue through the global expansion of the 
reserve army of labour, this will create increasing needs for income transfers 
through the welfare state to prop up working-class living standards. It will 
also mean that tax revenues coming from the working class will be pushed 
further downward. Finally, as long as neoliberal capitalism is creating 
greater income and wealth disparities before welfare state redistributions 
bring their levelling effects, the political power of capitalists will continue to 
grow, since capitalists will have more money to buy political support. Where 
would the political power come from to press for a Basic Income Grant or 
other features of an expanded welfare state? A more likely scenario is that 
effective political forces would become, on the contrary, increasingly aligned 
against welfare state interventions. 
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Given these considerations, what seems necessary even as a minimal- 
ist egalitarian programme is not simply a defence of the welfare state, 
regardless of whether ıt is primarily based on universal or means-tested 
programmes. Rather, it is to conceive of a political programme to put capi- 
talism back on its leash. 

A renewed version of leashed capitalism would necessarily include some 
basic features of the Golden Age mixed economy model. That is, it would 
be focused on creating a macroeconomic environment favourable to some 
approximation to full employment in decent jobs. To advance this would 
entail, as before, directing fiscal and monetary policies toward that end. It 
would also require that speculative finance be heavily regulated, to push the 
economy’s investment funds toward creating high-employment productive 
activities. It would also require large increases in public investments and 
public ownership, especially in behalf of creating an energy infrastructure 
based on conservation and renewable energy sources. 

A revived version of leashed capitalism would also have to improve on 
the Golden Age in the area of inflation control. Rentiers and their minions 
do certainly exaggerate the costs to society of inflation. An advanced capi- 
talist economy can operate effectively at inflation rates somewhat higher 
than those being targeted today by central bankers. But this does not gain- 
say that there are costs to high inflation, including most importantly, as 
we saw in the Golden Age, in terms of operating a sustainable system of 
financial regulations. To the extent that the left neglects such costs, it only 
strengthens the hand of the right in claiming they alone have the where- 
withal to run an economy. 

Of course, even this type of minimalist egalitarian programme would 
entail formidable challenges to the prerogatives of big business and the 
wealthy, especially after a generation of neoliberalism has accustomed 
the economic elite to getting what they want from politicians—Blaw and 
Clinton almost as much as Thatcher, Reagan and Bush. It is fair to ask how 
an updated version of leashed capitalism could be made politically viable 
and sustainable if, as I argued above, a major expansion of the welfare state 
under neoliberalism is itself not likely to be sustainable. 

In my view, the political challenges involved in constructing a renewed 
leashed capitalism would be at least as great as those of creating a greatly 
expanded welfare state within the context of an otherwise unleashed capital- 
ism. But the important difference is, once a renewed leashed capitalism has 
been constructed, it should be sustainable for at least as long as the Golden 
Age was able to last. It would be crucial, for one thing, that private invest- 
ment decisions under a renewed leashed capitalism would not be guided by 
global financiers. This would encourage productive activity to increase rela- 
tive to destabilizing speculation. The expansion of public investment under 
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leashed capitalism—in ‘schools, health care, public transportation and solar 
power generators—would promote higher productivity and a clean environ- 
ment as well as a more stable investment path than one dominated by Wall 
Street. It could also revive the very idea of a major public presence in estab- 
lishing the economy’s growth path. An economy operating at something close 
to full employment in decent jobs would also mean higher average incomes, 
more equality and, thereby, more buoyant domestic markets. Under some cir- 
cumstances, a strong domestic market can stimulate private investment even 
when the share of total national income going to profits has fallen. 

Of course, there would be contradictions to this model, just as there were 
with the Golden Age model. After all, capitalism cannot function if capital- 
ists are not getting something that they consider to be adequate profits. But 
what would satisfy capitalists as an ‘adequate’ level of profits depends on the 
overall political, social and moral climate. Moreover, the very real contradic- 
tions of a renewed leashed capitalism would be less severe than the efforts 
that would be needed to hold together a viable welfare state model trapped 
inside a neoliberal straightjacket. Public policy in this scenario would con- 
tinue to be dominated by global finance and the effects of an ever-expanding 
global reserve army of labour. Meanwhile, public decision-making authority 
over the economy would shrivel to nothing outside the narrow realm of wel- 
fare transfers between various segments of the working class and poor. 

There is one final question to consider. Given the evident failures of 
unleashed capitalism and the equally evident limits of leashed capitalism 
during the Golden Age, should the left not be again advancing a case for 
full-throttle socialism? My own view is that this is unrealistic, even while 
desirable as a longer-term vision of how to construct a just society. The prob- 
lem is that, at this stage in history, we really do not know exactly what a 
socialist economy would look like, nor do we know how to move from our 
current reality of neoliberal ascendancy to something approximating one’s 
vision of a socialist economy. As such, in my view, socialism should be seen 
today as a series of challenges and questions, not as a package of obvious 
and ready-made answers. 

The overriding challenge I take from reading Capitalism Unleashed— 
which may not be the message that Andrew Glyn wants to leave us with—is 
that the left needs to figure out how to make a revived version of leashed cap- 
italism workable. Putting capitalism back on that leash will, among its other 
virtues, enable us to see'more clearly what a democratic socialist economy 
might look like in a world where the political forces advancing egalitarian- 
ism have gathered decisive strength. 
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The articulate, multi-tasking Liam Gillick is an unavoidable presence in 
today’s art world. Now ın his early forties, the British-born artist studied 
at Goldsmiths College at the same time as several of the yBAs, including 
Damien Hirst and Sarah Lucas. But while they went on to grab headlines 
with work that ironically replayed old subversions, Gillick developed a more 
involuted neo-Conceptual idiom. His installations are composed of alu- 
minium and coloured Perspex screens, their clean lines and bright colours 
recalling high modernist architecture and minimalist sculpture while also 
pointing to contemporary corporate design and flat-pack furniture. Though 
best known for these installations, he has worked ın video, staged perform- 
ances, renovated public spaces and composed music. 

Gillick is also a prolific writer. He has published several books, short vol- 
umes that work as stand-alone texts but were originally intended to resonate 
with specific artworks or shows. His 2002 exhibition at the Whitechapel 
Gallery in London, for instance, was shadowed by Literally No Place, a fic- 
tional text that doubles as a rambling meditation on utopianism. In the 
book we encounter a group that has set off in search of a lost commune, 
a ‘semi-autonomous, survivalist place’, but their quest ıs interrupted by a 
long succession of stories, jokes and essayistic asides. Gillick’s books tend 
to conflate historical periods and combine distinct professional codes and 
concerns; in Erasmus is Late (1995), Charles Darwin’s brother Erasmus, 
an opium-eating free-thinker, is late for his own dinner party, wander- 
ing around contemporary London while his guests, including Robert 
McNamara, US Secretary of Defense during the Vietnam War, and Masaru 
Ubuka, co-founder of Sony, wait for him in Great Marlborough Street. These 
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texts supplement Gullick’s installations, dwelling on unrealized ambitions, 
on forgotten or aborted experiments, and encouraging viewers, as they walk 
around his multi-coloured screens, to consider the contingent determina- 
tons of the present order and to attend to those sites and activities that 
are amenable to progressive transformation. That, at least, is the view of 
Gillick’s defenders. 

In addition to the books, Gillick has, for almost twenty years now, written 
articles for publication in catalogues and magazines, covering a wide range 
of topics: from contemporary tendencies in art, curating and architecture to 
the experience of speed-reading, the renaming of businesses and the spread 
of corporate ‘scenario thinking’. Artist-writers such as Gillick are rare in 
Britain; ambitious writing by artists is much more common in the us, from 
the historical-theoretical commentaries of Robert Motherwell to the criti- 
cism of Donald Judd, whose art had a formative effect on Gillick, and more 
recently the rigorous polemical texts of Andrea Fraser. But then Gillick’s tra- 
jectory has never been bounded by a specifically British context. 

Some of his shorter texts have now been assembled in Proxemics, which 
covers the period from 1988 to 2006. As Gillick explains in the preface, he 
settled on the title, which refers to the study of spatial positioning in human 
interactions, ‘in order to reflect the fact that the choice of texts has been 
based on relationships rather than any attempt to provide an overview.’ That 
may be why he has omitted his early articles on the YBAs, those relationships 
presumably proving less productive as his career has unfolded. 

The book is divided into three sections, the first, ‘Context’, consisting of 
texts on signal precursors, figures like Judd and Lawrence Weiner, while the 
second, ‘Structures’, is made up of essays on topical issues in contemporary 
art; the third, ‘Proximity’, covers the work of friends and collaborators, art- 
ists such as Pierre Huyghe and Philippe Parreno, in pieces that often expand 
on areas of common interest. Of the texts on friends and forerunners, some 
are essays and reviews, others are transcribed conversations; most are just a 
few pages long. In the longer pieces, Gillick tends to intersperse comments 
on contemporary art with passages on the issues and phenomena that have 
regularly intruded on his own practice—such as past utopian models and 
the effects of urban redevelopment. 

Proxemics is plainly the work of an appealingly restless mind and, like 
Gillick’s short books, it shows occasional flashes of humour (‘On a recent 
flight I found . . . that the crossword puzzle I was completing contained 
the following solutions. Inferno, life, airliner, loss.’) His prose style is less 
appealing: though he avoids jargon, he manages to combine an academic 
tone with a frustrating oracular vagueness, often neglecting to illustrate 
points while regularly using elusive phrases such as ‘a parallel space’ or ‘a 
different set of concerns’. it is difficult to detect clear les of development in 
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Gillick’s thinking, though the collection covers an eighteen-year span—the 
shifts in his work seem to be largely lateral, as he moves constantly from 
topic to topic. All the same, Proxemics offers intriguing insights mto the 
priorities and inspirations of an artist for whom text is such a crucial com- 
ponent of artistic production. 

The collection will doubtless be well received by Gillick’s many admirers, 
but it will also be read with interest by those who have followed the debate 
over ‘relational aesthetics’, so called after Nicolas Bourriaud’s 1998 book. 
A critic and curator based until recently at the Palais de Tokyo, Bourriaud 
singled out various artists who, emerging in the early nineties, organ- 
ized meals, games, conferences and other participatory events, initiating 
encounters that were, Bourriaud maintained, the substance of their work. 
He argued that artists such as Rirkrit Tiravanija conjured ‘micro-utopias’, 
reaffirming the social bond and so temporarily countering the atomizing 
effects of modernity and the ever-tightening grip of mass cultural forms. 
As he saw it, ‘relational’ art revived the emancipatory thrust of modernism 
while avoiding its teleological parti pris. 

Bourriaud’s thinking has in recent years exercised a powerful influence 
over young artists and art students, but it has not gone unchallenged. In 
fact, Relational Aesthetics has triggered what is, in the art world, an unusually 
urgent and sustained debate. Chief among its critics is Claire Bishop, in her 
view, Bourriaud confuses aesthetic and political considerations, implying in 
the process that all genuinely relational work is valid and progressive, irre- 
spective of the quality or exact nature of the viewer's involvement. She goes 
on to contend that Bourriaud, in presenting the relational artist as a kind of 
host and the viewer's experience as a convivial one, champions work that 
projects a misleadingly harmonious picture of social processes. 

Gillick is deeply implicated in this debate, which forms a crucial part 
of the intellectual backdrop to many of the essays in Proxemics. Along with 
Bourriaud, Gillick was among the founders of Documents sur Vart, the 
journal in which many of Bourriaud’s articles were originally published. 
Relational Aesthetics is peppered with references to Gillick, whose work has 
also appeared in several of the shows that Bourriaud has curated. No won- 
der Bishop sees the artist’s work as reflecting the precepts and pitfalls of 
Bourriaud’s thinking. Gillick has shown or collaborated with many of the 
other artists who have received the critic's support—and he has written about 
them: among the essays in Proxemics are pieces on Tiravanija, Parreno and 
Felix Gonzales-Torres. Gillick echoes Bourriaud when, discussing Parreno, 
he reflects on how to ‘rebuild a sense of community’. Like Bourriaud, he 
stresses the advantages of collaboration and warns against the deployment 
of the mythical figure of the singular creative spirit. Both write in defence 
of an art that creates or discovers gaps in the social fabric, operating on 
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as-yet-uncolonized areas between existing practices and disciplines. Some 
of these echoes may be a result of Gillick’s influence on Bourriaud and not 
the reverse. It 1s clear, in any case, that these ideas have been batted back and 
forth between Bourriaud, Gillick and others in their circle for some time. 

But for all these affinities, the passages in which Gillick departs from 
Bourriaud’s thinking are more revealing by far. The artist approaches the 
subject of utopia more, warily than the critic, never claiming that he is 
constructing the kind of ‘micro-’ or ‘hands-on utopia’ of which Bourriaud 
speaks. Gillick is also notably more sceptical about interactivity in art. Again 
unlike Bourriaud, the artist is keenly aware of the modern museum’s power 
to smooth over and accommodate abrasive gestures. These differences are 
crucial. For although his association with Bourriaud has been enormously 
productive, Relational Aesthetics is, in the final analysis, a poor guide to 
Gilhck’s work. Bourriaud consistently describes the art he defends as pro- 
ducing, in the here-and-now, new forms of sociability. Throughout, the 
accent is squarely on concreteness, presence, immediacy—on the facilita- 
tion and experience of social contact, not its representation. 

Gillick’s work, on the other hand, concerns itself chiefly with lost and 
hypothetical situations, with recollection and deferral, with the interleaving 
of different histories and narratives. Pieces like the coloured Perspex and 
wooden screens that were shown at the Whitechapel in 2002 are best under- 
stood not as the settings for new encounters but as partial images that call to 
mind a range of other moments and environments: the set of an early sci-fi 
film, the lobby of a modernist housing complex, an open-plan office, and so 
on. Where Tiravanija, whose work can justifiably be seen as conforming to 
Bourriaud’s model, asks the gallery visitor to immerse him- or herself in a 
collective occasion, to sit down for a meal or join a jamming session, Gillick 
calls on the viewer to consider various latent sites and programmes and to 
puzzle over their (often conflicting) ideological implications. Generally, the 
participatory dimension of his work is purely notional. 

Gillickis a writer by inclination butalso, since the publication of Relational 
Aesthetics, by necessity. Gillick-the-artist needs Gillick-the-writer to provide a 
different and more suggestive context for the reception of his work In some 
of the essays in Proxemics, he gently qualifies the central tenets of Bourriaud’s 
thinking, or tries to dissociate himself from them. Gillick and Tiravanija co- 
wrote a piece which opens: ‘One set of work involves the creation of potential 
through establishing situations that may be used. Another set is rooted in 
an investigation of these parallel positions’. From the start, the artists alert 
the reader to the difference between the work of Tiravanija, which enjoins 
participation or use and implicitly carries a utopian charge (‘the creation of 
potential’), and that of Gillick, which addresses utopian thinking but adopts 
a historical perspective and a measure of critical distance. 
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In a bad-tempered response to Claire Bishop, Gillick denounces her as a 
former tabloid journalist and takes her to task for various factual errors which, 
though regrettable, hardly invalidate her argument. He also reproaches her 
for her treatment of Bourriaud, but then gives Relational Aesthetics short 
shrift in his effort to defend his own practice. This is telling. Whatever its 
faults, Bourriaud’s book proposes an aesthetics of presence and, in today’s 
context, that makes it absorbing, even outlandish. Given the centrality of 
mediation in the art of the past forty years, Bourriaud’s argument is quix- 
otic, apparently keyed to a modernist vitalism rather than to a recycling, 
recombining postmodernism. But what makes it engaging is precisely what 
rules it out as a useful gloss on Gillick’s work, which cannot dispense with 
representation and demands imaginative projection rather than face-to-face 
interaction. On balance, the artist’s clash with Bishop 1s less significant than 
his largely unacknowledged disagreements with Bourriaud. 

Gillick makes sharp contributions to the debate on relational aesthetics, 
but his response to Bishop does him no favours. Other pieces in Proxemics 
are more compelling. ‘Statements for a Lecture on Conceptual Art’, for 
instance, displays a dry humour in bullet-point form: 


28 Conceptual artists hked making lists. 
29. Conceptual art relies on social interaction. 


30. Conceptual art fails to reach the highest prices at auction. 


Also included is a moving obituary of Felix Gonzalez-Torres, who died 
in 1996, and whose best work Gillick describes as ‘rooted in a commit- 
ment to the idea that art has an obligation to proceed beyond the banal, 
disinterested and dislocated’. 

Intriguingly, some of the best essays here are on artists who have lit- 
tle or no connection with relational aesthetics. His enthusiasm for Barbara 
Kruger is unexpected, in view of the resistance he tends to show to politically 
trenchant or, as he would say, ‘didactic’ art; but his article on her work is 
sympathetic and nicely judged. He writes more tolerantly on Kruger’s early 
employment at Condé Nast than he does on Bishop’s at the Evening Standard, 
hypothesizing that the experience may have radicalized her. He then turns 
to TV programmes such as Happy Days and The Twilight Zone as he explains 
that Kruger’s provocative work of the seventies was cloaked in nostalgia for 
the fifties—a specifically seventies nostalgia, he is careful to note. 

Gillick shows the same alertness to the workings of nostalgia in a piece on 
Cerith Wyn Evans. He refers back to Paul Weller and to Pier Paolo Pasolini as 
he draws out strains of adolescent boredom and yearning in the artist’s work, 
deftly describing one piece as ‘passion meeting word play, frustration and 
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anticipation locked up into a tussle with the dried out wit of a Latin phrase’. 
Gillick is at his best in focused essays like these, when he expands on the 
work of a single artist, circling allusively around his or her central concerns 
and filling out the cultural setting. He often finds suggestive parallels in mass 
culture, writing with particular flair on popular film and music. 

The topic of urban regeneration seems to have become increasingly cen- 
tral to Gillick’s work. He regularly disparages the annexation of public space 
to private interests and the spread of ‘semi-public, semi-private’ spaces. In a 
text on Jorge Pardo, for instance, he writes well on the encroachment of new 
corporate developments on the walkways around the Barbican ın London, 
and refers approvingly to Dan Graham’s work on the rise of the atrium in 
New York office blocks during the seventies and eighties. Noting that these 
atria usurp public space, he describes them as ‘true sites of ideological battle, 
the no-mans-land between control and semi-improvised urban growth.’ 

Yet elsewhere he muses on the opportunities that redevelopment holds 
out for artists, who are regularly invited to cooperate with architects on the 
refitting of sites and buildings. Gillick himself has accepted such commis- 
sions, revamping the lighting of a covered walkway for the British Land 
Company, a real-estate investment trust, and designing a decorative canopy 
for the UK Home Office. In Proxemics, he celebrates the work of Pardo, whose 
finely crafted lamps and other interior furnishings effectively endorse the very 
values—the cultivation ofttaste, the primacy of the interior and the private— 
that Gillick had seemingly censured earlier in the same essay. Gillick, who 
is also responsible for the elegant striped décor of the Whitechapel Gallery 
café, is plainly indifferent to critiques of design such as that advanced by Hal 
Foster, who sees the current ‘inflation of design’ as a catalyst for the com- 
modification of new areas of experience—for the collapse of life choices into 
lifestyle. Gillick’s blindness to this view sits awkwardly with his critical stance 
on the power of the property developer and the erosion of public space. 

Indeed, though Gillick writes well on the work of others, he tends to 
be less incisive when addressing his own enduring concerns as an artist— 
utopianism and urban redevelopment, for instance; and in this his essays are 
in keeping with his art. His installations refer to the utopian underpinnings 
of modernist architecture and design and their impact on postwar public 
housing, and in Literally No Place he touches on forms of social organization 
that might foster new petsonal and collective freedoms. But the installa- 
tions also hint at the survival of an evacuated modernist idiom 1n corporate 
design and architecture, and the talk of communal living in Literally No Place 
is overlaid with intimations of danger and disappointment. All the same, 
Gillick is at pains in Proxemics to distance himself from artists who ironize 
modernist utopianism. So.where does that leave him? 
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In the last essay ın Proxemics, written in the run-up to the ‘Utopia Station’ 
show at the 2003 Venice Biennale, he questions the continuing relevance 
of radical utopian thought and the motives of those artists who persist in 
addressing it, indicating that he prefers ‘multiple interest development-— 
whatever that may be—and then closes with a call for an exhibition structure 
that would in some sense be utopian. The same caginess and flip-flopping are 
discernible throughout the book, with its constant references to ‘potential’, 
‘possibilities’ and ‘alternatives’. Ultimately, Gillick’s attitude to utopianism 
is so guarded that there is no telling it apart from a busy, garrulous resigna- 
tion. Gillick’s persistent doubts and his aversion to reductive formulations 
occasionally make for nuanced writing on other artists and on the questions 
that haunt his own work. But in Proxemics those doubts and ambiguities turn 
out to be largely paralysing, as Gillick repeatedly tracks back from radical to 
exploratory positions. The book concludes with a quotation from Adorno, 
whose uncompromising stance Gillick would do well to echo in his practice 
as in his writing: ‘thinking is actually and above all the force of resistance, 
alienated from resistance only with great effort.’ 
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| MANUEL RIESCO 


IS PINOCHET DEAD? 


ES, QUITE DEAD. To make sure, the grandson of General 

Prats, Pinochet’ s predecessor, spat on the former dictator’s 

corpse as it lay in state in December 2006, revoltingly 

bloated as the result of an addiction to chocolate and other 
goodies. Prats certainly inherited the attitude of his grandfather, who 
was blown up in his car in Buenos Aires on Pinochet's orders, together 
with his wife—a cowardly crime typical of the dictator’s treacherous 
nature. The Prats family well remember how the Pinochets would visit 
them frequently while grandfather Carlos was still commander-in-chief, 
always showing a meek and servile disposition. Still, the younger Prats 
needed courage for this final gesture, as Pinochet continues to attract the 
fervour of a rich and hate-filled—if ageing—Santiago mob. Led by the 
rightist parties, they gave vociferous expression to this on the occasion of 
the funeral. As usual, this was under the protection of the army, shame- 
fully authorized by the Bachelet government to render final honours 
to its former Commander-in-Chief. In a gesture of minimum dignity, 
the President herself refused to honour him as a head of state. She had 
suffered prison and torture under Pinochet, together with her mother, 
after her father, General Bachelet, had already been brutally murdered— 
paying in this way for his loyalty to President Allende. 


The military pomp was all the more grotesque given that Pinochet had 
spent his final days under house arrest for his crimes against humanity, 
and was facing trial for an embezzlement of public funds without prec- 
edent in Chilean history. In this small country’s rather Spartan tradition 
of public service, no other president has ever been judged or condemned 
for crimes against either citizens or state—although a couple of others 
may perhaps have deserved it to a lesser degree. The funeral rites took 
place within the protected compound of the Military Academy, in an 
elegant district of socially segregated Santiago—the corpse then being 
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whisked by helicopter to the crematorium, and the ashes taken to a grave 
in a secluded seaside property to avoid popular demonstrations. 


At the same time, a rival event was taking place in front of the presiden- 
tial palace of La Moneda. Under the statue of Salvador Allende, a few 
metres from the spot where he was forced to commit suicide during the 
1973 coup, people celebrated the death of the dictator with dancing and 
music. However, their mood was rather muted and therr feistiness just 
a bit forced, as were the massive popular celebrations that took place 
spontaneously in the streets all over Chile. These were rather like those 
held when a local football team achieves a last-minute draw rather than 
losing an important match. Many Chileans, including this author, would 
soon forget the exact date of the occasion. 


Subterranean tremors 


It certainly escapes no one that although Pinochet may indeed be dead at 
long last, his legacy lingers on. I will cautiously argue, however, that to a 
large extent the latter may also now be in its final phase. One symptom of 
this has been the succession of mass protests and labour struggles that 
have shaken the country over the last two years. The most internationally 
visible of these was a long and successful strike in August and September 
2006 by miners at Escondida, the world’s largest copper mine, located 
in the northern Atacama desert. It attracted an unusual degree of atten- 
tion—especially from the Financial Times—as hundreds of millions of 
dollars in ground rent are regularly transferred to the City of London by 
its owner, BHP Billiton.’ A handful of multinationals, most of them listed 
on the London exchange, now control over 70 per cent of Chilean copper 
exports—the rest of production, as well as over half the reserves, being 
still in hands of copEtco, the giant state copper company inherited from 
Allende. All mineral resources were nationalized by his government, 
and even the 1980 Constitution, still in effect, declares them ‘inalien- 
able’. However, a legislative twist introduced by Pinochet—and retained 
by subsequent democratic governments to this day—has permitted pri- 
vate companies to take hold of these resources and exploit them under 
long-term leases. Neoliberal policies have absolved the multinationals 











* Chile hardly ever appears in the international press, except when something hap- 
pened that involved Pinochet. Nevertheless, during the month and a half of the 
Escondida miners’ conflict in 2006, the Financial Times ran 119 stones about it, 
including four front-page headlines. 
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from paying even a penny in royalties, and most have not paid any taxes 
either. A law enacted under the Lagos government in 2004, inaccurately 
called ‘Royalty 2’, established a timid 5 per cent surtax on mining profits. 
However, this actually resulted in an effective reduction of 2 per cent 
for the companies who had been cheating the most on their tax returns. 
BHP Billiton, the only mining company that had paid some income tax 
during the 1990s, actually embarked on a tax strike, declaring that it was 
being treated unfairly. This was indeed true, since while BHP Billiton 
saw the tax on its profits rise from 35 to 40 per cent, the other com- 
panies, which had been avoiding tax altogether, saw their nominal rate 
reduced from 42 to 40 per cent.” In 2006, these companies’ transfers 
were equivalent to 75 per cent of the total budget of the Chilean state. 
During the strike, the Escondida unions publicly called for the copper 
industry to be taken back into state ownership. More recently, that sec- 
tion of the mining workers employed by subcontractors, who make up 
about half of the total, successfully negotiated as a block. 


During May 2007, the same results were achieved by workers employed 
by subcontractors in the forestry industry, in the south of the country. 
For the first time these conflicts broke the restrictive Chilean labour leg- 
islation that prohibits industry-wide negotiation, permitting collective 
bargaining only in the individual firm. The turning point of the lumber 
strike was when a young worker rammed his tractor through a barri- 
cade set up by the police, who shot him dead. He earned a net salary of 
60,000 Chilean pesos a month, or us$120, while the forestry indus- 
try had just reportedibillions in profit.) His funeral turned into a huge 
march through the city of Arauco, where every house flew a black flag 
at half-mast. A similar situation occurred the following month when the 
subcontractor workers in charge of garbage collection in Santiago also 
went on strike and won. It should be emphasized that all these move- 
ments are technically illegal, and the first major strikes in industries 
where a significant part of the workforce is atomized between hundreds 
of subcontractors, creating exhausting and underpaid jobs with very few 





2 Before 2004, these companies had sought protection under a special ‘tax invari- 
ability’ clause available for foreign investors, requiring them to pay 42 per cent on 
any declared profits—and then not declared any. ‘Royalty 2’ reduced this rate to 40 
per cent at the very moment when high copper prices made it impossible for them 
to continue avoiding taxation. 

3 The exchange rate is roughly 500 Chilean pesos to the us dollar. 
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labour rights, short-term and highly precarious—the position with most 
jobs in Chile today. 


Meanwhile crowds of city workers have rioted in Santiago, the sprawling 
capital that is home to more than a third of Chile’s 16 million population, 
over a public-transport overhaul that has created chaos. From February 
2007, large-scale private contractors replaced the thousands of privately 
owned buses that used to ply the city. The latter—which delivered a poor 
service, congested the streets and polluted the air—were themselves the 
product of Pinochet's early privatization of the state company, set up 
during the preceding developmentalist period, which had provided quite 
decent service. The public are furious at the incompetence of the new 
contractors and the under-funded and poorly designed system, known as 
TranSantiago, which after many months still fails to function properly. 
One morning recently a metro train blew a tyre, interrupting service 
for about half an hour. According to the press, this was because it was 
overloaded with passengers. An irritated crowd stuck outside the sta- 
tion barricaded the Alameda and fought the police for hours. Perhaps 
the most salient aspect of this protest was that those involved were not 
simply the unemployed poor, rioting within their poblaciones, which 
they have frequently done over the years, but for the most part salaried 
employees on their way to work. 


Schools in revolt 


A year earlier, in March 2006, a million secondary-school students had 
occupied their schools and taken to the streets, warmly supported by 
their teachers, parents and the vast majority of the population. School 
students are affectionately nicknamed pingiiinos, and really do look like 
the Antarctic birds when they flock out of school in their dark blue and 
white uniforms. Traditionally, some take to the streets every year shortly 
after the beginning of classes, which in the southern hemisphere start 
in March. This time, however, in just one week the movement spread 
from a small bunch of schools to the entire educational system. More 
significantly, the pingüinos were not just demanding free bus passes and 
the like, but the abolition of the LocE—the national education law. 


The LOCE was promulgated by Pinochet on his last day in office in 
1990, and remains the basic framework that has spurred a continuing 
privatization of the school system. No democratic government has so 
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far dared to challenge, it: Bachelet’s educational programme has merely 
called for more kindergartens, as if everything else was all right—which 
is very far from the case. The dismantling of the public system, enforced 
quite brutally by the dictatorship and continuing at a lesser pace under 
LOCE, has resulted in a reduction of over 700,000 primary and second- 
ary students since 1974, about a quarter of the then total. The pupils 
who have deserted the public system have migrated to private schools, 
created with the lure of public subsidies. Efforts by democratic govern- 
ments since 1990 to restore public expenditure on education, which was 
cut in half by the dictatorship, have been ineffective in stopping this 
process: the public system continues to lose tens of thousands of pupils 
each year. Today, halfiof all students are in private schools and universi- 
ties, and families disburse half the total fees—the corresponding figures 
for OECD countries are respectively 19 and 8 per cent. The resulting poor 
quality, social segmentation, and inequity of the privatized educational 
system are so severeithat they prompted the student protests and the 
overhaul of the system that is now under way. 


When asked what the solution might be, over 70 per cent of Chileans 
answer that schools should return to the Ministry of Education. Many 
of them remember that by the end of the 1960s the state had built up a 
decent public system, with relatively high coverage at all levels of educa- 
tion. Most Chileans sent their children there at no cost to the families. 
Overall, the impact of neoliberal policies has reduced the total propor- 
tion of students in both public and private mstitutions in relation to 
the entire population, from 30 per cent in 1974 down to 25 per cent in 
1990, and up only to 27 per cent today. If falling birth rates have made 
it possible today to attain full coverage at primary and secondary levels, 
the country has fallen seriously behind at tertiary level, where coverage, 
although now growing, is still only 32 per cent of the age group. The 
figure is double this in neighbouring Argentina and Uruguay, and even 
higher in developed 'countries—South Korea attaining a record 98 per 
cent coverage. Significantly, tertiary education for the upper-income fifth 
of the Chilean population, many of whom study in the new private uni- 
versities, also reaches above 70 per cent. 
i 

The recent reform has abolished LOCE and replaced it with a framework 
law that recognizes the right of citizens to an education of good quality. 
In addition, it re-establishes in part the capacity of the state to regulate 
the education system. New funding has been announced that should 
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raise public expenditure on education from about 3.5 per cent of GDP 
in 2007 to 4 per cent in 2008—in the early 1970s, Chile had allocated 
7 per cent of GDP to this purpose. However, most of this increase will 
supplement funds distributed on a per pupil base through the Loce- 
inspired voucher system; the value of vouchers for poor students, most 
of whom are in public schools, will be raised more than the rest. An 
additional us$100 million has also been assigned to improving the pub- 
lic schools, to be distributed on a budget basis. It should be noted that 
LOCE prohibited the state from funding its own schools over and above 
the vouchers. This was considered ‘unfair competition’ with private 
schools, which received the same vouchers; of course, no such prohi- 
bition was applied to the latter. Details of the partial reconstruction of 
the national public-school system remain to be announced. This system, 
built up over a century, was dismantled by Pinochet, with schools turned 
over to municipalities that in most cases still lack both the expertise and 
the funds to administer them properly. 


Chile’s notorious privatized pension system, another legacy of the dic- 
tatorship, is also in disrepair. Overwhelming evidence has shown that 
some two-thirds of the workforce have no effective coverage at all from 
the Administradoras de Fondos de Pensiones (AFP) system, while the rest 
can expect only uncertain and meagre pensions. Nevertheless, almost 
everyone is forced to contribute about 13 per cent of their salary to the 
AFP, if they manage to get a formal job.4 These private administrators, 
in conjunction with related insurance companies, have taken for them- 
selves one in every three pesos contributed to the system since 1982. The 
balance has been invested mainly in a handful of large conglomerates— 
twelve large groups presently hold half of all funds invested in Chile, the 
owners of AFP and the insurance companies among them. In this way, 
the privatization of the pension system has meant that a figure in the 
region of half the present GDP has been transferred from the pockets of 
salaried workers into the deeper ones of big business. 


The Bachelet government is now overhauling the system. The reforms 
under way assume that the state will have to take responsibility for the 
majority of future pensioners, and establishes for them a fairly universal, 
non-contributory, though very basic pension. Its amount has been set at 





4 A small proportion of employees—less than 4 per cent—including the military 
and those who refused to change to the AFP system in 1981, contribute to the old 
Cajas de Previsi6n, while all the rest have accounts with the AFP. 
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75,000 pesos, about two-thirds of the minimum wage. All those with 
less than 200,000 pesos a month from the AFP will receive the basic 
pension, at least to make up this minimum. The third of the workforce 
with AFP pensions above 200,000 pesos, however, will remain just as 
they are today: forced' to contribute to the AFP and expecting pensions 
half of what they would have been under the old pay-as-you-go system, 
worse still in the case of women. 


Clearly, this intolerable situation will have to be addressed as well, 

sooner or later. Polls reveal that a vast majority of active Chilean work- 

ers would return to the pay-as-you-go public pension system if only they 
were permitted to dø so. This is still the source of pensions for three- 
quarters of retirees in Chile. Similar situations have already prompted 
Argentina and Peru, which had partially copied the AFP model during 
the 1990s, to allow employees to return to the old pay-as-you-go systems 
that were mostly kept in place in those countries. Tens of thousands of 
Argentineans flocked to change on the very first day this was permitted, 
in May 2007; the first person standing in line was Kirchner himself. 


Finally, Bachelet listened to calls from economists right across the polit- 
ical spectrum to reduce the peculiar Chilean fiscal rule of maintaining a 
‘structural fiscal surplus’ of 1 per cent of GDP. She recently announced 
she would reduce this to 0.5 per cent of GDP for the fiscal year 2008. The 
Lagos government had formally enacted this rule as a law even though 
the late economist Rudi Dornbusch had called the scheme ‘stupid’—and 
he was a former teacher of ex-Finance Minister Nicol4s Eyzaguirre, the 
‘brain’ behind the rule. Chilean current fiscal surpluses—as opposed to 
the long-term, so-called ‘structural’ average—have been quite grotesque 
since copper prices shot up in 2004, reaching 10 per cent of GDP in 
2006. Moreover, Eyzaguirre’s fiscal austerity during the years of reces- 
sion from 1998 to 2003 has been widely blamed for the severity and 
duration of the slump. 


Changing models . 


Calls to replace el modelo—the ‘neoliberal model—in Chile are now 
coming from surprising quarters. Increasingly vocal critics are to be 
found across the whole spectrum of the governing coalition, known 
as the Concertacién de Partidos por la Democracia—not only in the 
Socialist Party but also among Christian Democrats. The former Partido 
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Demócrata Cristiano leader recently presented a poll commissioned by 
his faction which showed that 82 per cent of Chileans wanted a ‘change of 
model’. Even the former Christian Democrat President Frei Ruiz-Tagle— 
renowned for privatizing public utilities during the 1990s—called for 
public transport to be taken back into state ownership as a solution to 
the TranSantiago debacle. The leading economist of this movement is 
Ricardo Ffrench-Davis, another Christian Democrat, and senior econo- 
mist at ECLAC. Similar voices are now being heard even from the right. 


On the left, the Partido Comunista and Partido Humanista have been 
longstanding critics of el modelo and currently receive around 10 per 
cent of the national vote, together with smaller groups. However, they 
are still marginalized by Pinochet’s ‘binominal electoral system, which 
generously subsidizes the parliamentary representation of the right- 
wing Alianza por Chile coalition, the Concertacién’s main rival. Under 
the 1980 Constitution, two candidates are elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies from each electoral district, and elections to the Senate work 
similarly. Each coalition presents a list with up to two candidates per dis- 
trict. In order to win both seats, however, the leading coalition—usually 
the Concertacién—needs to gain over two-thirds of the vote; failing this, 
the second seat is automatically allocated to the runner-up. In prac- 
tice, the governing Concertacién gains over 50 per cent of the vote in 
almost every electoral district and elects one representative everywhere. 
However, it rarely manages to double the vote of the Right, which tra- 
ditionally gets slightly over a third of the vote in most districts and as a 
national average as well. 


The system is made worse by the fact that the districts, especially for the 
Senate, have been drawn in such a way that they grossly over-represent 
regions where the right gets a higher proportion of the vote—such as cer- 
tain remote and thinly populated rural zones, which have a representation 
in the Senate half that of Santiago. In this way, the Right with one-third 
of the vote secures nearly half the seats in both chambers, whereas the 
parties to the left of the Concertación are completely excluded, because 
although in some districts they win up to 20 per cent of the vote, they 
never reach the proportion needed to elect a representative. 


At the grass roots, however, leftist parties lead a social movement that 
has received wide support. All those in favour of ‘changing the model’ 
have come together in a Parlamento Social, convened by the Central 
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Unitaria de Trabajadores, the national student federations, and all the 
main social organizations. All political parties except those of the Right 
are formally represented in the Parlamento Social, including the part- 
ners of the governing Concertación coalition. For the first time since the 
1980s, these have agreed to participate together with the Communists. 
The programme of the Parlamento Social calls for major reforms in edu- 
cation, pensions, labour legislation, and the electoral system. Charging 
royalties for copper and other natural resources is also an important 
point in this platform. 

The Bachelet government, and especially the President herself, is less 
closely identified with e} modelo than her predecessors. Some changes, 
however limited, are taking place in social policies, mainly in pensions 
and education. Up to this point, however, the government's reform pro- 
posals being discussed in parliament stop short of touching the basis of 
the model. How is it possible—anyone might ask—that despite such a 
wide coalition advocating change, el modelo continues to be hegemonic 
in Chilean public policy, even beyond the strictly economic sphere? The 
answer to this question has a lot do with the political arrangements of the 
Transition period that followed the end of the dictatorship in 1989. 


Beyond ‘the possible’? 


The Pinochet dictatorship ended in 1989, after a long struggle during the 
1980s, in the wake of a deep economic crisis. Millions of Chileans waged 
their own intifada that they called protestas nacionales. A sophisticated 
Communist-led urban guerrilla, from whose actions the dictator barely 
escaped alive in 1986, accompanied these protests. They turned pretty 
bloody at times, with over sixty people killed by the military in Santiago 
in just one night, at the peak of the demonstrations. In that climate— 
and under strong pressure from the us, especially the us Armed Forces 
Southern Command—Pinochet was forced into negotiating a way out 
with the moderate sectors of the democratic movement. In 1988, the 
opposition managed to oust the dictator in a plebiscite that he lost, 
and elect four successive Concertación coalition governments—under 
Partido Demócrata Cristiano presidents Patricio Aylwin, 1990-94, and 
Eduardo Frei, 1994-2000; and Partido Socialista presidents Ricardo 
Lagos, 2000-06, and, since 2006, Michelle Bachelet. 
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The centre parties’ pact with Pinochet managed to isolate the Com- 
munists and other radical democratic forces, and ensured the former 
dictator another decade as Commander-in-Chief. The Constitution he 
signed in 1980 has remained in force, albeit with a number of modifica- 
tions. But while personalities and parties closely bound up with the old 
developmentalist model have taken many top state posts, as well as a 
majority of parliamentary seats, an aggressive young Chilean bourgeoisie 
has now assumed the leading role. This layer exercises complete control 
over banks and corporations in an economy where state-owned busi- 
nesses have been significantly reduced; they hold sway over most of the 
media as well. Through the parties of the Right, the Unién Demécrata 
Independiente and the Renovación Nacional, they make use of consti- 
tutional prerogatives inherited from Pinochet to control almost half of 
parliament and exert effective veto power over all relevant matters of 
state. Their lobbyists, some of them ex-ministers or high functionaries 
of the democratic governments, roam around at will and even hold paid 
consulting jobs in parliament and government departments, including at 
the presidential palace. In addition, neoliberal ideology has maintained 
its hegemony over higher education, government cadres and public poli- 
cies, especially in the realms of economic and social policy—as well as 
over state management and modernization initiatives. 


Stuck in transition 


This state of affairs has survived during a ‘transition period’ that has now 
lasted as long as the dictatorship it replaced. The transition arrangement 
was supported widely, although grudgingly, by the Chilean population, 
especially the expanding salaried middle classes that have maintained a 
very low profile and been notably cautious in their demands, after dec- 
ades of economic prostration and exclusion from participation. This 
situation prompted Patricio Aylwin famously to declare in the t990s 
that everything in Chile, even truth and justice, could be expected only 
‘within the possible’. 


Economic growth has played its role as well in the prolonged transition. 
Under the first three governments after 1989, the economy grew at a 
very fast pace until 1997, when it entered a recession that lasted until 
2003. The impressive economic growth of the 1990s allowed for almost 
everything in Chile to be multiplied by two, three, or even fout, during 
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this extraordinary period.‘ Total public expenditure grew faster than GDP 
between 1989 and 2000, then slightly slower than GDP from 2000 to 
2005, under the Lagos government; the same was true of expenditure 
on social programmes. As a result, although the Chilean budget almost 
trebled during this period—an increase of 2.8 times—it is still no more 
than about a fifth of GDP, which is low even by Latin American stand- 
ards. Nevertheless, public spending on health more than trebled—3.4 
times from 1990 to 2005—and on education more than quadrupled— 
4.4 times in the same timeframe. Under President Bachelet public 
spending has been growing at almost ro per cent a year, once more sig- 
nificantly above GDP, especially on social expenditure. 


Infrastructure construction has been impressive, with paved roads, 
reservoirs, railways, metro lines and highways all more than doubling 
during this period, or at least being completely revamped. Santiago itself 
is a showcase for the country’s impressive pace of economic develop- 
ment. Countless cranes watch over the growth of high-rise buildings, 
and urban freeways extend in such a way that even old santiaguinos get 
lost in a city they no longer recognize. The experience is perhaps similar 
to what the main cities in Europe must have lived through during the 
second half of the nineteenth century, or the us in the twentieth. When 
curious tourists visit Santiago at the end of the twenty-first century, they 
will probably wonder-how it is that almost every construction in the city 
seems to have been erected during this period. The spectacle is almost 
comparable to that of emerging East Asian cities, even if Santiago’s 
population of some 6 million is small by these standards. In short, the 
face of Chile changed significantly and for the good during the transi- 
tion period. In a land renowned for its national poets, and now again 
experiencing ebullient artistic activity, it would not be surprising if an 
aspiring Chilean Baudelaire were now writing on the new boulevards 
tearing through Santiago.® 


In the same period, Chile's population has grown by only 22 per cent, 
from 13 million in 1990 to 16 million in 2005, which means that 





5 GDP increased by 80 cent between 1989 and 1997, measured by the 1986- 
based series, and a further 33 per cent between 1997 and 2005, measured by the 
new 1996-based series. This means that GDP altogether increased by a factor of 2.3 
from 1990 to 2005. Growth slowed down to just over 4 per cent in 2006, but is 
expected to recover to between 6 and 7 per cent in 2007 and 2008. 

€ Marshall Berman’s visionary AH That Is Solid Melts Into Air would make a lot of 
sense to a Santiago reader these days 
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available goods have increased significantly faster than Chileans. In 
fact, poverty was reduced from roughly half of the population at the 
end of the 1980s to one-fifth in 2003, while the number of destitute fell 
to around 6 per cent. Health and education indicators, as well as the 
Human Development Index calculated by UNDP, have also improved 
quite impressively. Nevertheless, most of the economic growth benefited 
the upper-income segments of the population. Average real wages, for 
example, recovered by only 53 per cent between 1990 and 2004, less 
than half the increase in GDP. The share of wages in cpp is presently 
under 40 per cent, worse than at the end of the dictatorship; before the 
coup, the proportion was over 6o per cent. The level of real wages at the 
end of the dictatorship was so low—about 25 per cent below pre-coup 
levels—that only in December 1999 did Chilean workers on average 
recover their pre-coup purchasing power. Teachers and other public 
employees, moreover, though they received wage increases roughly of 
the same order as the increase in GDP, had such low wages at the end 
of the dictatorship that they still have not recovered their former pur- 
chasing power. In the case of teachers, their wages in 1990 were only 
two-thirds of what they had earned in the early 1970s, a level that they 
are still about 20 per cent short of recovering. 


Earned income distribution thus deteriorated severely during this period. 
If public social expenditure and non-contributory pensions are also 
taken into account, it was just as bad in 2003 as it had been in 1990. But 
if contributory pensions, military pensions and transfers to the AFP sys- 
tem are also included, public expenditure has been generally regressive. 
To be fair, there was a timid tax reform in 1990, and initially a significant 
recovery in the level of public social expenditure targeted towards the 
poorest sectors of the population. In addition, public employees’ salaries, 
which had been even more severely depressed than the average during 
the dictatorship, initially experienced a quite rapid recovery, in the con- 
text of a slower but steady overall wage rise. Affiliation to unions and 
collective bargaining also surged for a few years, only to fall again to a 
very low level; at present unionization is only 11 per cent of the employed 
workforce. All this resulted in a brief improvement in income distribu- 
tion. But a much faster increase in corporate profits during the booming 
1990s, then again after 2004, quickly surpassed this, and income distri- 
bution has continued to deteriorate since 1993; very rapidly so if public 
social transfers are not taken into account. 
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Significant changes have certainly taken place in Chile since the end of 
the dictatorship, but these have been mostly in the political and military 
spheres. The end of the Pinochet government and the establishment 
of the ‘transitional’ arrangement were the most obvious of these. Less 
well-known but still more significant, however, has been the subordi- 
nation of the military to the civilian authorities, which started when 
Pinochet left the top army post in 1997, and has advanced quite signifi- 
cantly today. By way of example, during Pinochet’s funeral his grandson, 
then a junior officer, broke protocol and delivered an intense harangue; 
something similar occurred with a speech by an army commander in 
the south. The High Command expelled both immediately and stripped 
them of honours. 


Crimes and punishments 


These developments chiefly took place after October 1998, when 
Pinochet was detained in London and kept under house arrest for three 
years while the Spanish judge, Baltasar Garzón, sought to prosecute 
him for crimes against humanity. More recently, a US Senate Committee 
investigating money laundering under the Patriot Act provisions discov- 
ered that the former dictator held tens of millions of dollars in dozens 
of secret accounts, mainly with the Washington-based Riggs bank. 
These two events triggered judicial hearings in Chile through which the 
human-rights movement has managed to make real advances in investi- 
gating both the crimes committed by Pinochet's regime and his personal 
thefts. After 1998 Pinochet lost all his judicial battles, being acquitted in 
a number of these only by faking madness and other illness—dozens 
of processes opened against him followed him to the grave. Many of 
his generals and sidekicks have been less lucky. Hundreds have been 
tried and condemried, and dozens are now in jail; special and rather 
comfortable jails, but where they will spend the rest of their lives in each 
other’s company, which is quite a punishment in itself. These include 
all the heads of the dreaded and once all-powerful DINA led by General 
Contreras himself, a bunch of whom were accompanied to prison in 
2006 by a rain of insults, spittle, rotten eggs and tomatoes thrown by the 
families of their victims. 


The dark history of repression has been almost completely recon- 
structed, with ever more horrors surfacing. As late as December 2007, 
the judge investigating the assassination of successive leaderships of 
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the Communist Party unearthed the up-to-then unknown existence of 
a secret joint unit of all repressive organs, reporting directly to Pinochet 
and operating from a house in a comfortable residential neighbourhood. 
This unit was responsible for torture and murder, and later dropped 
bodies into the sea from Pinochet’s personal helicopter—including 
some who were still alive. It seems an appropriate irony that the main 
changes in Chile during this period were triggered by quite unexpected 
incidents in London and Washington, given the role that these capitals 
played in Pinochet's rise to power in 1973. Yet important as these events 
were, it is advances in human rights in Chile itself that have made the 
difference. This has been the main path by which the democratization of 
the country has been slowly proceeding. 


The Transition political system, on the other hand, has proved incapable 
of breaking with its founding pact, which ensured impunity for Pinochet 
and his accomplices; it is only under Bachelet that this may finally have 
begun to change. Pinochet was rescued from house arrest in London in 
March 2000 mainly thanks to pressure from the Chilean government, 
with some help from British Foreign Secretary Jack Straw. At home, 
virtually every institutional power opposed the continuation of judicial 
hearings against him. At one point, a meeting in La Moneda Palace with 
this quite explicit purpose brought together President Lagos, the speak- 
ers of both houses of parliament and the leaders of all political parties 
represented there, along with the commanders of the armed forces. Also 
present were cardinals, archbishops and other religious leaders—and 
most significantly, the presidents of the Supreme Court of Justice and 
the Appeals Court of Santiago, where the Pinochet case was due to be 
heard the following week. The assembled company received emotional 
messages from the UN General Secretary, Kofi Annan, and even from the 
Pope himself. Nevertheless, Pinochet lost by fourteen to five in the Appeals 
Court, and went on to an even worse defeat in the Supreme Court some 
weeks later; this stripped him of his immunity as former head of state, 
thus opening the way to the prosecution of both himself and his accom- 
plices. All this happened during the long Chilean summer of 2001. 


How were these advances attained by an apparently fragile group of 
elderly mothers, wives and children of Pinochet’s victims? How could 
a quite small bunch of human-rights lawyers—brilliant and energetic, 
but seemingly in permanent disarray—confront and defeat the coun- 
try’s most reputed criminal lawyers, who undertook Pinochet’s defence 
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in courts that were normally well-disposed towards them? As with the 
London and Washington incidents, it was basically a direct consequence 
of the universal and long-standing repulsion against Pinochet and his 
crimes. In Chile, anybody who walks the streets in the company of well- 
known figures of the human-rights movement can witness the respect 
with which they are saluted everywhere, by ordinary people feeling safe 
in the anonymity of the street. From a bunch of youngsters riding an SUV 
in one of Santiago’s most fashionable districts to a modest bus sputtering 
over a remote country road in the south of the country, full of peasants 
carrying their sacks and live chickens, someone will spot the passing 
human-rights figure and everybody joins in an emotional salute. In the 
case of Juan Guzmán, a man of conservative background who became 
the first judge to condemn Pinochet, for a long time he was unable go 
out to dinner without the restaurant customers giving him a standing 
ovation. It can be a moving scene, evidence that historical memories do 
not necessarily fade away, even with people who otherwise may seem a 
bit inebriated with modernity, shopping malls and credit cards. 


Land of rumours ' 


Two of the classic conditions for deep political change seem to be present 
in Chile today. On the one hand, an overwhelming majority are quite 
convinced of the need to ‘change the model’, and very clear regarding 
what is needed to replace it. They want to put an end to neoliberal market 
extremism and restore a deeper involvement of the democratic state in 
all aspects of social and economic life. On the other hand, ‘those above’ 
are clearly unable to continue managing affairs as they have done over 
the past decade. Both the governing coalition and the rightist opposition 
are in disarray at present, with significant divisions within each bloc, 
mostly over such matters as those described above. Bachelet herself is 
living proof of such disarray. She clearly tried to make a clean break with 
the government cadres that had managed affairs since 1990. Initially she 
made headway, declaring that her rules for filling government posts would 
include parity between men and women—which in itself meant a huge 
replacement of senior personnel, almost entirely male—and would avoid 
‘repeating courses’, i.e. she would not nominate high functionaries who 
had already held similar government positions. However, her consider- 
able weakening, especially after TranSantiago became a ‘bad word’, as she 
put it, has forced her to retreat considerably in recent months, reinstating 
the diminished power of neoliberal forces within her government. It is 
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not improbable, though, that she will tilt left again should the political 
situation change significantly in the commg months. 


For this to happen, the third classic condition for change must appear, 
and it usually does so quite unexpectedly: those below must not only be 
convinced of the need to change, but must also be so fed up with the 
present situation that they come out by the million and demand it. That 
may be the case if the current mood of tense exasperation curdles into 
a widespread mobilization of significant social forces—especially, the 
massive emerging class of the urban salariat. Chileans know a lot about 
these conditions, as many have lived through national crisis at least twice 
in their lifetimes, first in the late 1960s and early 1970s with Allende, 
then during the 1980s under Pinochet. They know that not much can be 
achieved if these three conditions are not in place. On the other hand, 
they have learned that even when such conditions are met, it is both nec- 
essary and possible for the people to unite on a broad and strong front to 
make change happen in concrete terms—and then to do what is needed, 
acting without any hesitation. They have also learned that the outcome 
is not always the one they expected; it can indeed seem quite different to 
what they initially wanted. However, change takes place all the same. 


That is why, in Pablo Neruda’s words, ‘our land has become full of 
rumours’, rumours of exciting things that may happen. Conditions may 
be present for the Transition era to follow Pinochet to the grave, and 
Chile may finally rebuild full democratic institutions. Moreover, maybe 
the current tremors in Chilean society are due not only to impatient 
demands for an end to the endless transition. Perhaps something else 
is stirrmg even deeper below the surface of current events, in the hot 
magma of those forces that produce large shifts in social, economic, and 
political tectonic plates. For it is not impossible that events may finally 
prompt the end of el modelo itself, the neoliberal period which, even 
in Chile, does not seem destined to outlive its criminal progenitor for 
long. Pinochet pioneered the Washington Consensus decades before it 
became consensual, although it ultimately triumphed right across the 
region, if with considerably less extremism outside Chile. His death 
pointedly coincides with the moment when Latin American support for 
this strategy seems to be coming to an end. 
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GOPAL BALAKRI SHNAN 


‘ 


THE ROLE OF 


FORCE IN HISTORY 


OW SHOULD WESTERN military interventions of the past 

decade be situated within the millennial epic of human 

civilization? The theme itself, in all its hoary grandeur, 

might bring to mind lectures on civic virtue and occiden- 
tal destiny from Harvard or the Hoover Institute. But Azar Gats War 
in Human Civilization has little in common with these best-selling 
tributes to exemplary republics and military orders.’ Instead of a few 
glosses on famous battles, Gat—a specialist in Security Studies at Tel 
Aviv University and 'a major in the IDF Reserve—has attempted noth- 
ing less than a survey of the entire history of organized violence, from 
the hunter-gatherer origins of humanity to the current security predic- 
aments of liberal democracies. War in Human Civilization sets out to 
resolve questions that have long been at the centre of controversies in 
anthropology and historical sociology. What is war? Has armed strife 
been endemic to all known forms of human society? Did violent group 
conflict take place amongst pre-historic hunter-gatherers, did it begin 
with the onset of agriculture, or take off after the formation of the first 
states? What role has war played in different forms of society, from the 
earliest city-states to the present day? 


A work that succeeded in answering any one of these would arguably be 
a scholarly landmark. Gat has made a heroic attempt to deal with them 
all in the form of an evolutionary epic which begins with our hominid 
ancestors and ends with a few modest suggestions on how the West 
should respond to the threat of terrorism. The hunter-gatherer state of 
nature, the first village settlements, the rise of agriculture, the founda- 
tion of the earliest states, barbarian frontiers, empire building, the early 
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modern European Miracle, the transition to capitalism, all culminating 
in a monumental account of the rise and fall of mass-mobilization war- 
fare in the West—the episodes in this chronicle of civilization have a 
topical weight that is independent of the theory which seeks to subsume 
them. Whatever the limits of the latter, the work exhibits a pleasantly 
old-fashioned historical literacy that will hopefully prompt those with 
other conceptions of human development to consider enterprises 
on a comparable scale. 


For in Gat’s view, this entire macro-historical sequence is to be read as 
an unfolding expression of our inexorable, biological propensity to sur- 
vive and expand. What he offers is a panorama of the civilizing process 
in the r9th-century tradition of social evolutionism. While the original 
grand narratives of this ilk have largely disappeared from the main- 
stream—how many today have read a single page of Herbert Spencer, 
Ludwig Gumplowicz or Karl Kautsky?—Gat’s undertaking must be seen 
in terms of a much broader project to restore this once vastly influential 
school of thought. Socio-biology is currently experiencing an ascendancy 
reminiscent of its glory days in the Belle Epoque. While biological essen- 
tialism in its overtly racist form has fewer adherents than a century ago, 
ongoing advances in human genetics seem destined to spawn a form of 
neo-social darwinism better adapted to contemporary values, and with 
good prospects for becoming, once again, a dominant ideology. 


This adaptability of evolutionary theory to prevailing conditions has 
manifested itself in the changing significance of history itself. The first 
generation of social evolutionists emerged in a Europe saturated with 
historicism; in the current ideological context, the problem of change 
over the longue durée can be handled more casually, by banishing 
old-fashioned anxieties surrounding the specificity of different times 
and peoples. As a result, the many recent attempts to offer an evolu- 
tionary account of the direction of history, in terms of the interplay of 
evolved propensities to conflict and cooperation, lack the characteristic 
breadth and occasional depth of the classics of this tradition. The vir- 
tuoso scholarship and intellectual range of Gat’s earlier works on the 
history of military thought, however, would seem to raise the hope that 





* Azar Gat, War in Human Civilization, Oxford 2007; henceforth wHc. I borrow 
from Frederick Engels the title of his spirited riposte to mulitary-technicist accounts 
of the unification of Germany. See Engels, ‘The Role of Force in History’ [1887-88], 
Marx Engels Collected Works, vol. 26, pp. 453-510. 
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his latest contribution might change this state of affairs at a stroke. In 
three books (1989, 1992, 1998), reissued in 2001 in a single volume 
entitled A History of Military Thought: From the Enlightenment to the 
Cold War, Gat produced a formidable work of intellectual history that 
deserves consideration in its own right—a striking precursor to War in 
Human Civilization. It effectively captures the main episodes of three 
centuries of writing on military affairs, in a narrative of the rise and 
fall of Clausewitzian hegemony and the subsequent formulation of the 
containment doctrine.’ 


Theories of battle 


The first volume of ‘the series, the outcome of his doctoral thesis 
under Michael Howard and published when Gat was still in his twen- 
ties, traced ‘the quest: for a general theory of war’ from Machiavelli to 
Clausewitz? Gat argued that the classical military theory revived dur- 
ing the Renaissance initially focused almost exclusively on the glories of 
past forms: Xenophon’s account of the combat formation of the Spartan 
phalanx; Polybius on the Roman legion. In Gat’s judgement, the early- 
modern classical spirit was oblivious to the historical contexts of war. He 
seconds Clausewitz’s dismissal of Machiavell?s supposedly ‘ahistorical’ 
approach, in failing to register the impact of firearms: ‘The art of war of 
the ancients attracted him too much, not only its spirit, but also in all of its 
forms.’4 The Enlightenment brought an enthusiasm for mechanical pre- 
cision to the ideal of martial excellence: map-making and statistics would 
bring artillery and infantry manoeuvres into accord with the principles 
of geometry. The stunning mid-century victories of Prussian arms under 
Frederick the Great during the 1740-48 War of the Austrian Succession 
occasioned an outpouring of technical literature of this kind. 


It is Clausewitz—the central figure of the first volume—who is given 
the honour of having formulated the most radical criticism of this ahis- 
torical approach, writing in the shadow of the Prussian defeat and his 
own capture and imprisonment by the French in 1806. From 1792, 
the Revolution’s desperate defensive mobilizations had overturned the 





a Gat, A History of Military Thought: From the Enlightenment to the Cold War, Oxford 
2001; henceforth HMT. 
3 Gat, The Origins of Military Thought: From the Enlightenment to Clausewitz, Oxford 
1989. 
4 Letter to Fichte, 11 Jan 1809, cited in HMT, p. 8. 
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old-regime textbooks, as the great emergency levées of the Terror cre- 
ated enormous makeshift armies that were forced to improvise new line 
formations, firing sequences, and velocities of manoeuvre. Thermidorean 
juntas of generals and civilian fixers would appropriate the earlier suc- 
cesses of popular improvisation, and the Emperor's campaigns be made 
the subject of a literature that would haunt European military planning 
up until the grinding deadlocks of the First World War. Gat’s meticulous 
reconstruction situates Clausewitz’s intellectual development firmly 
within the context of German idealism and historicism, a climate of 
ideas that allowed him to grasp the relationship between particular ages 
and their unique modes of warfare. 


Gat follows Howard in his approach to the long-standing disputes over 
the apparent contradiction between Clausewitz’s summary of the aim of 
war as ‘definitive victory’ and his renowned proposition that ‘war is but 
a continuation of policy with other means’-—from which it would follow 
that war could not be exclusively defined in terms of ‘absolute’ hostili- 
ties, and that limited war should be regarded not as an adulteration, but 
as a legitimate form in its own right. Gat demonstrates that in 1827, with 
the first six books of On War already completed, Clausewitz concluded 
that ‘the test of experience’ suggested that there were two types of war— 
and furthermore: “There is no denying that a great majority of wars and 
campaigns are more a state of observation than a struggle for life and 
death.’s Clausewitz’s ambivalence could be seen as a prefiguration of the 
conflicting tendencies at work in the statecraft of the upcoming century: 
would the further development of bourgeois-civil society find expression 
in a new geopolitics of ‘limited’ warfare—or alternately, in a return to the 
‘absolute’ hostilities of the Napoleonic Sturm und Drang? 


Inventing deterrence 


The long nineteenth century covered in the second volume of the trilogy 
is described as an ‘age of epigoni’ for military thought, overshadowed 
by the titans of the previous age.* Adopting a narrative framework that 
could have come from the pages of Lukács’s The Destruction of Reason, Gat 
maintains that, after the defeats of 1848, liberal cosmopolitanism rapidly 
lost ground in respectable circles to an aggressively imperialist social 





5 HMT, P. 215. 
6 Gat, The Development of Military Thought: The Nineteenth Century, Oxford 1992. 
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Darwinism (here treated with cool scholarly neutrality). It was World War 
One that brought about the final discrediting of ‘Clausewitzian’ doctrines 
of offensive war, as belligerent armies came to a standstill behind barbed 
trenches on the Western Front from September 1914 until the German 
Spring Offensive of March 1918. Gat neglects Gramsci's reflections on 
the larger historical consequences of this stalemate, although no other 
thinker he considers remotely approximated the Sardinian’s comprehen- 
sion of the decline of offensive strategy in both the military and political 
fields of post-war Western Europe. Reflecting on the failures of revo- 
lutionaries in the West to follow the Bolshevik road to power, Gramsci 
concluded that this stemmed from a historical divergence of military- 
political conditions on the two fronts. On the Western front, sudden 
revolutionary breakthroughs had become exceedingly unlikely: 


! 

The same thing happens in the art of politics as happens in military art 
war of movement increasingly becomes war of position, and it can be said 
that the State will win a war in so far as it prepares for it minutely and tech- 
nically in peacetime. The massive structures of the modern democracies, 
both as state organizations, and as complexes of associations in civil society, 
constitute for the art of politics as it were the ‘trenches’ and the permanent 
fortifications of the front in the war of position: they render merely ‘partial’ 
the element of movement which before used to be the ‘whole’ of the war.’ 


The final volume of The History of Military Thought offers a lively por- 
trait of the geo-political, economic and intellectual landscape in the age 
of fully mechanized wat, culminating in reconsiderations of the work 
of the British Mosleyite J. F. C. Fuller and his erstwhile disciple, the 
military journalist and historian B. H. Liddell Hart.* A phantasmagoric 
vitalism infused Fuller's vision of a military overcoming of the indus- 
trialized slaughter of the trenches; his Tanks in the Great War foresaw a 
sweeping mechanization of armies led by vanguards of highly mobile 
tank squads, in a new age of specialized military elites. Ideas such as 
these were more avidly embraced in Weimar and Nazi-era Germany than 
on the home front, but could inspire all those who dreamt of cleaner, 
more focused battles. Liberals as well as fascists were determined to pre- 
vent the repetition of a world war that would seal the fate of the West. 
Gat’s final chapters narrate the passage of Liddell Hart from disciple 
of the fascist Fuller to unofficial strategist of a liberal imperialism now 


7 Antonio Gramsa, Selections from the Prison Notebooks, London 1971, p. 235. 
§ Gat, Fascist and Liberal Visions of War: Fuller, Liddell Hart, Douhet and Other 
Modernists, Oxford 1998. 
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wavering before the mounting threat of the Third Reich.’ Liddell Harts 
formulation of a limited-war doctrine in the 1930s drew heavily—to the 
point of plagiarism—on the writings of his former mentor Fuller. The 
British Empire was in danger, its Great Power pre-eminence fading fast. 
It was now clear that blockades of world-market sources of raw materials 
would not stop a continental power capable of constructing its own eco- 
nomic Grossraumordnung: the home country itself was now vulnerable 
to submarine blockade. In this security context, the value of overseas 
colonies vis-a-vis the costs of maintaining them began to decline. Such 
was the historical setting in which Liddell Hart developed his vision for 
an endangered empire; this was no blinkered defence of a tottering sta- 
tus quo, however, but a grand strategy that looked beyond the horizon 
of war to secure the conditions of a prosperous, stable peace. Already in 
the mid-1920s, underscoring his long-standing dispute with Clausewitz, 
Liddell Hart had maintained that: 


the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces is but a means—and not neces- 
sarily an inevitable or infalible one—to the attainment of our goal... All 
acts, such as defeat in the field, propaganda, blockade, diplomacy, or attack 
on the centres of government and population, are seen to be but means to 
that end." 


But what was this end? It is on this point that Gat identifies the endur- 
ing significance of Liddell Hart’s thought for the security predicaments 
of Western liberal imperialism, then and now. These demand a flexible 
combination of military, financial and ethical pressure; above all, the 
mainsprings of the economy must be left intact. The strategic flexibility 
of liberal imperialism could not be understood by ‘the Clausewitzians’; 
but, Gat argues, ‘As Liddell Hart grasped, a fundamental fact about 
Britain’s political position in the 1930s was that, while already being a 
satisfied imperial power, she had progressively become a consumerist, 
liberal-democratic society with no interest in major wars unless the sta- 
tus quo was seriously threatened.’" 


Liddell Hart’s reputation plummeted with the initial successes of the 
Blitzkriegen; but Gat charitably suggests that, unlike the proverbial 
generals, he was always one war ahead. By 1947, in the Foreign Affairs 


9 Gat suggests that his own accountof Liddell Hart’s career rebuts John Mearsheimer’s 
devastating portrait of the man, but offers very little by way of character rehabilita- 
tion. Mearsheimer, Liddell Hart and the Weight of History, Ithaca 1988. 

1° Liddell Hart, Paris, or the Future of War, London 1925; cited in HMT, p. 677. 
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article that signalled t the start of the Cold War, the essentials of Liddell 
Hart’s conception of deterrence had become an intellectual cornerstone 
of Western statecraft; a fact that Kennan himself later acknowledged.” 
Concluding his trilogy, Gat remarks that, though Liddell Hart's theories 
have been dismissed as advocating ‘wars without the spilling of blood’, 
at the turn of the twenty- -first century the unwillingness of the West to 
accept the sacrifice of life in war has become ‘an overwhelming social 
imperative’. Even in Israel, though ‘the nation in arms is still there’, 
smaller forces of professionals will increasingly be preferred to the 
masses of reservists, ‘both for the capital-intensive, high-tech battlefield 
and for the lowly “policing” of hostile populations’. For the West, 


When force is applied, it is usually along the hnes first mooted during the 
19308 and championed by Liddell Hart. The favoured techniques include eco- 
nomic sanctions; the provision of money and hardware to strengthen local 
forces against adversaries; blockade; naval and aerial actions; limited, ‘surgi- 
cal’ operations by highly mobile and technologically superior striking forces... 
These methods have had a mixed and often disappointing record . . . Still, 
given the nature of modern Western societies, of their foreign affairs, strate- 
gic requirements, anid cultural sensibilities, this way of war-making appears 
to be their norm, as much as all-out war was for their predecessors.” 


Thus Gat’s History ofiMilitary Thought draws to a close. A reader might be 
disappointed to discover that, after this 800-page tour de force from the 
age of Machiavelli to the aftermath of the Berlin Wall, no more search- 
ing conclusions on the present conjuncture are put forward. But such 
a strangely blank concluding passage could be symptomatic of deeper 
obstacles to thinking about the role that war is to play in a world domi- 
nated by liberal-capitalist states. In 2001, when Gat’s collected trilogy 
was published, it may have seemed as if America’s soaring fortunes and 
undisputed might was bringing an end to the age of sovereign states, 
ushering in the liberal millennium of elections, money and humanitar- 
ian police operations. A mere half decade later, the outlook seems far 
more turbulent. 


Persistent hostilities 


How, then, should we define the current geo-political order? It could be 
described as an unstable half-way condition in which entrenched vestiges 
of an older power logic have for the moment forestalled a ee 


a See the article by x in Foreign Affairs 25, 1947, reprinted į CAIR 
American Diplomacy, 1900—1950, Chicago 1951. i 
3 HMT, pp. 827-8. r 
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trend towards the neutralization of sovereign rivalry at the top level of 
the inter-state system. Does this persistence of hostilities stem from 
the resistance of anachronistic regimes and movements to liberal- 
market expansion? Realists would answer in the negative, insisting that 
the inter-state order itself will continue to organize national interests 
antagonistically, regardless of such constitutional and ideological differ- 
ences. Does American hegemony safeguard the collective interests and 
long-term stability of the dominant players within the world-system? 
The contrary claim—that it has become obsolescent, even destabiliz- 
ing, since the end of the Cold War—is gaining credence, yet alternative 
hegemonies are still purely speculative. What explains the persistence of 
Western capitalism’s enormous military arsenals (indeed, the likelihood 
of their further development and expansion) in an era in which serious 
threats to liberal democracy and free-market imperialism have more or 
less disappeared? It is now simply out of the question that they might be 
used against comparably equipped states like Russia or China, and yet 
Islamists and other assorted rogue elements seem too inconsequential a 
threat to justify the maintenance of such formidable war machines. 


Gat’s latest work, War in Human Civilization, compresses all the major 
geo-political problems of the present conjuncture into the question: 
‘Under what conditions, if at all, can war be eliminated, and 1s it declining 
at present?’—and seeks an answer in the natural history of our species. 
It is as if, at the liberal-democratic End of History, archaic vestiges of 
geo-political strife could only be explained by an irrepressible, genetic 
fate. Gat once again demonstrates his skill in deploying a vast quantity 
of anthropological, archaeological and historical material, although the 
qualities of intellectual independence and elegant composition that dis- 
tinguished A History of Military Thought are less evident in this latest 
volume. War in Human Civilization has an old axe to grind—namely, 
that human beings are innately aggressive—and a more repetitive struc- 
ture, in which this point is driven home repeatedly. 


Gat begins by examining the evidence for violent intra-species conflict 
during the two million or so years of the Homo genus—the ‘99.5 per 
cent of biological history’ in which small hunter-gatherer bands roamed 
the planet, preceding settled development. The debate on warfare dur- 
ing this period has been polarized, in his view, between Hobbesians, for 
whom men are naturally violent, and Rousseauians, who believe that, in 
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their pristine condition, primitive human beings were peaceful, and only 
became violent when exposed to guns, liquor and missionaries. Siding 
with the Hobbesians, Gat sets out the case for aggression as an ‘innate 
but optional tactic’ for survival during humankind’s long evolutionary 
process. He is keen to point out that there is ‘no normative implication’ 
in the mechanism of ‘blind natural selection’ that privileges those best 
qualified to survive and reproduce. Intra-specific fighting takes place in 
nature ‘because the decisive factor in the evolutionary contest is individ- 

uals’ efforts to pass on ‘their own genes’, rather than those of strangers." 
Males can opt to engage in aggression in order to win or take as many 
mates as they can, so as to increase the number of their descendants; and 
females seek to select the most vigorous male providers to protect the far 
smaller number of their offspring they can raise. A greater propensity for 
aggression, on the one hand, and for child rearing, on the other, are what 
chiefly distinguish men and women, in this view. While violent males 
are obviously more likely to die off—and often at such rates as to make 
their tactics rather quéstionable in terms of survival and reproduction— 
for most of our history as a species, the potential rewards for aggression 
have been sufficiently high that some have risked it, while others, per- 
haps less violence-prone, were forced to follow suit in order to stay in the 
game. The females mostly opted for, or were taken by, the brave. 


It is not only through offspring, however, that genes are passed on, but 
also through close kin: siblings share 50 per cent of the same genetic 
material, cousins around 12.5 per cent. In evolutionary terms, it there- 
fore makes sense to sacrifice oneself to save more than two siblings, 
eight cousins, thirty-two second cousins, etc. This evolutionary ‘logic of 
kinship’, Gat argues, extends far beyond the clan or tribe. Societies are 
alliances between kin groups, and stand or fall to the degree to which they 
enhance the prospects for the survival and reproduction of their individ- 
ual members. Yet in a sense, all the members of these circumstantially 
bonded groups remain at war with one another. The words ofa traditional 
Arab proverb express ‘the semblance of necessity that this view acquires 
under conditions of scarcity, whether natural or man-made: ‘I against 


3 The hominid line is estimated to have diverged from that of chimpanzees some 
7 million years ago, while the Homo genus emerges with Homo erectus around 2 
million years ago; archaic varieties of Homo sapiens had evolved by 500,000 years 
ago, and Homo sapiens sapiens by around 100,000 years ago. Gat sees the exquisite 
cave paintings of the Upper Paleolithic (35,000—15,000 years ago) as evidence of ‘a 
mind that is indistinguishable from ours in its capacity’: WHC, p. 5. 
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my brother; I and my brother against my cousin; I and my brother and 
my cousin against the world.’ All viable political communities, in Gat’s 
opinion, including modern nations, have an ethno-biological core, even 
when this is surrounded by a shifting penumbra of metics. Historical 
evolution is the result of the ongoing recombination of these core alli- 
ances, whose constituents are under pressure to adopt practices that 
maximize their fitness in the given environment, with or without their 


existing allies. 


As an ‘innate but optional’ tactic, however, aggression is a highly vari- 
able element of our inherited behavioural make-up. Its triggers—the 
‘proximate mechanisms’ of desire—have been subject to a rather weak 
selective pressure. Unlike hunger and, apparently, lust, aggression ‘turns 
on and off’ in anticipation of potential rewards. The ‘on’ switch may be 
activated by the thrill of the fight, ‘the competitive exercise of spiritual 
and physical faculties, and even cruelty, blood lust and killing ecstasy’. 
On the ‘off’ side, aggression may be suppressed by ‘fear, spiritual and 
physical fatigue, compassion, abhorrence of violence, revulsion at blood- 
sheď’. Indeed, there may be circumstances in which the rewards of 
fighting are so outweighed by the penalties that it switches off for long 
periods of time and even for whole societies. According to Gat, male 
aggression can be more or less sublimated into peaceable forms of com- 
petition, ‘even though the evolutionary aim’—the fight for food or sexual 
conquest—‘remains unconscious’. If so, it would seem difficult to deter- 
mine the relationship between so changeable a propensity and the actual 
level of violence in any society, measured in fatalities. The claim that 
these behaviourally modified antagonists pursue the evolutionary aims 
of survival and reproduction, albeit unconsciously, makes little sense as 
an account of human behaviour. Indeed, as human society emerges into 
the historical era, Gat switches ends for means. Now: 


Rather than the evolutionary ends themselves, it is the proximate mecha- 
nisms, those behaviours that carry emotonal gratifications and which 
originally evolved as a means to attain somatic and reproductive ends, that 
motivate human behaviour. Where radically new conditions sever the origi- 
nal link between a proximate mechanism and its original evolutionary end, 
it is [the former] that people are tied to by powerful emotional stimul:.9 


One problem with Gat’s approach is that it cannot explain, but only 
note post facto, the varying propensities to conflict that characterize the 
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different communities he proceeds to examine. Another is the failure of 
War in Human Civilization to define what exactly ‘war’ is, as opposed to 
aggression more generally. Following Franz Boas, Gat suggests that dif- 
ferentiations between ‘blood feud’, ‘warfare’ and ‘homicide’ are ‘largely 
arbitrary, reflecting our view as members of more or less orderly socie- 
ties’.2° North-west Américan Indians, he claims, would not have bothered 
with such distinctions; nor, perhaps, with those between a bird and a 
plane. Yet if ‘war’ is simply the struggle for existence, pitting members 
of the same species against one another, then, of course, all life forms 
always will be ‘at war’. But there would then be little point in asking more 
specific questions regarding when and under what conditions human 
beings began to fight wars, and continue to do so. If warfare is conflated 
with the entire gamut'of conflict within a single species—and why limit 
it to the intra-specific?—not only would the focus on human arms be lost, 
so too would the topic of ‘civilization’ fade out into a general field of com- 
petitive selection, whose ultimate belligerents are merely selfish genes. 


From nature to culture 


A further, more insuperable problem arises when Gat seeks to extend 
his explanatory theory beyond the stage of ‘human evolution in nature’ 
to include the totality of social development over the last ten thousand 
years. For the more ambitious burden of his argument is that evolution- 
ary theory can provide an adequate account of how qualitative changes 
from one form of society to another have taken place, from the Neolithic 
era onwards. Having covered two million years of human evolution in 
its first 145 pages, War in Human Civilization is obliged to wrench its 
Darwinian framework away from any scientific basis in its efforts to 
provide, over the course of the next 500 pages, a neo-evolutionary expla- 
nation for the emergence of agriculture, the origins and development 
of the state, the transition to capitalism and the denouement of liberal 
democracy. Gat accepts that: 
once humans had evolved [sic] agriculture, they set in train a continuous 
chain of developments that have taken them further and further away from 
their evolutionary natural way of life as hunter-gatherers . . . Original, evolu- 
tion-shaped, innate human wants, desires, and proximate behavioural and 
emotional mechanisms now expressed themselves within radically altered, 


‘artificial’ conditions, which were very different from those in which they 
had evolved. ' 
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But Gat never clearly defines the terms of the ‘cultural evolution’ that 
will now succeed the biological as his theoretical framework. At one 
point this is simply a case of ‘analogies’: both deal with the ‘recursive 
reproduction of replicating forms—biological or cultural—the occa- 
sional variations of which are at least to some degree subject to all sorts 
of selective pressures’. Elsewhere, ‘biological and cultural evolution 
represent a continuum’, segueing into each other.” Structures such as 
states or chiefdoms are simply claimed to ‘evolve’. 


Gat’s account is vague, to say the least, about the units upon which 
evolutionary selection mechanisms operate. It oscillates between popu- 
lation-fitness criteria, according to which a society is merely the sum of 
its kin groups, and the claim that various, vaguely individuated practices 
are themselves the units upon which evolutionary selection operates. 
But this argument conflates the random nature of genetic mutation with 
the conscious level at which individuated practices are adopted from a 
range of alternatives. It could be argued that neo-darwinians are actu- 
ally Lamarckians in their blithe acceptance of this conflation of blind 
mutations and intentional innovations. The theory of natural selection, 
as it is understood today, posits a discontinuity between the mechanism 
that generates random genetic changes and the mechanism of their 
reproduction through differential survival rates and sexual selection. 
It should be obvious that no comparable discontinuity exists between 
the conditions of origination and those of dissemination at the level of 
human praxis. Most socio-biological arguments attempt to discount the 
significance of this difference, by pointing to patterns of development 
roughly analogous to natural selection which take shape in social con- 
texts of scarcity and competition. These assume that the only possible 
forms of ‘second nature’ are ones that mimic the natural compulsions of 
survival and expansion. But as Marx observed, this category-conflation 
between nature and culture becomes historical reality in the form 
of quasi-natural compulsions that govern the various modes of our 
cultural second nature. 


With the development of agriculture, and of more complex social forms, 
the cultural-historical emerges from the natural and, Gat suggests, 
‘the link between ends and adaptive behavioural means’ is severed. Yet 
nature re-emerges, ifin an increasingly opaque fashion. For the thymotic 
drive persists even in contexts where violence only indirectly boosts 
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subsistence, now focused around sundry intangible goals that take on a 
life of their own, at odds with the compulsions of security and breeding. 
From Plato to Kojéve,:it has often been argued that an indifference to 
life in this mode is what opens up the horizons to alternatives. Gat cer- 
tainly attempts to account for the emergence of the distinction between 
nature and culture. But the corrosive implications of acknowledging 
this distinction on his'whole account are never acknowledged. A second 
nature of cultural goals might drift away from the exigencies of security 
and reproduction. Weakly selected, male aggression could turn off per- 
manently, unless the main, second-nature objectives remained in some 
manner connected to the prime directive of survival. Gat’s concept of 
‘war’, however, is loose enough to fit any number of alternate scenarios, 
and can more or less be stretched to cover the harsh struggle to subsist 
and reproduce, even where this does not give rise to violent conflict. 
Hobbes conceived of the natural state of hostilities in which everyone 
is exposed to violent death as a condition that could be brought to an 
end. Gat conceives of it more elastically, as a permanent environment in 
which humans interact, more or less violently. 


Savages and scholars 


If Gat’s work is in part a polemic against misguided Rousseauians, 

he might do well to recall the warning of the Discourse on the Origin of 
Inequality. ‘It is no light undertaking to separate what is original from 

what is artificial in the present state of man.’ Without a doubt, the topic 

of the distinction between ‘nature’ and ‘culture’ is alive today; the issue is 

whether the neo-evolutionary framework can explain it, and whether the 

ethnographic and historical cases that Gat discusses confirm that theory, 

or reveal its limitations. 


The evolution of Homo sapiens is arguably the right place to begin an 
inquiry into the problem that Rousseau raised, and thus to delineate the 
specific forms of human society in which conflict and violence could 
be plausibly described as ‘war’, in the sense of a phenomenon that 
has a history. The study of the hunter-gatherer form of society opens 
up an empirical approach to these interrelated problems: to the extent 
that we can speak of human states of nature, it would be here. Since 
the 1960s, anthropologists working on the subject of primitive warfare 
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have indeed largely been divided into ‘Hobbesian’ and ‘Rousseauian’ 
schools. Lawrence Keeley, a doyen of the first group, argues that a gen- 
eration of scholars refused to accept the considerable ethnographic and 
archaeological evidence for violent conflict amongst contemporary and 
pre-historical hunter-gatherers, and even amongst more stratified bands 
and tribes. Their key move was ‘to save the Rousseauian notion of the 
Noble Savage, not by making him peaceful (as this was contrary to fact), but 
by arguing that tribesmen conducted a more stylized, less horrible form 
of warfare than their civilized counterparts waged.’™ Primitive war was 
seen as a staged ritual, involving shouting, brandishing and, in extremis, 
an occasional casualty. Ethnographers found in this ceremonial strife a 
humanity absent from the violent world of 2oth-century civilization. 


But in focusing on these ‘nothing fights——as they were contemptuously 
called by one Highland New Guinean people—anthropologists were 
averting their eyes from more sanguinary hunter-gatherer tactics, includ- 
ing the frequent resort to surprise offensives resulting in staggering 
casualty rates; Gat repeats Keeley’s claim that the death toll from such 
raids exceeded the highest rates of 2oth-century industrial warfare.?5 For 
Keeley, these scholars were whitewashing the violence of the hunter-gath- 
erer past. The ethnographic evidence on the handful of peoples who were 
truly conflict-avoidant was of little consequence, in his view. Remnant 
primitive populations were not representative of those who had hunted 
and foraged before the expansion of agriculture pushed them into the 
desolate zones they now occupied. If these impoverished refugee commu- 
nities were less prone to battle it was only because they had little choice. 


But even here there was little true peace. Comparative anthropological 
research on incidents of violence amongst remnant pre-state peoples—a 
broad category that embraces not just Stone Age hunter-gatherers but 
tribal horticulturalists and pastoralists as well—reveals a disconcerting 
pattern of brutality in disputes over women, sorcery and trespass. War 
in Human Civilization describes at some length the first-hand account 
of William Buckley, an escaped convict who for thirty-two years lived 
amongst aboriginals. This was Australia before the white man had 
overrun it. After returning to settler civilization in 1838, Buckley provided 


24 Lawrence Keeley, War Before Civilization, New York and Oxford 1995, p. 9. 
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a not unsympathetic account of a people highly prone to violent bicker- 
ing over marital abductions, rape and broken promises, remarking of 
the women: ‘these dear creatures were at the bottom of every mischief.’® 
For Gat, tales of Stone Age Australians and Tasmanians at the dawn of 
contact give us a privileged glimpse into a once universal human con- 
dition: a pre-historical world of feuding, lynching, head hunting and 
small-scale genocides. He dismisses the claim that these micro-wars 
can be attributed to bouts of material scarcity. The Eskimo and Indian 
tribes of the 2,500-mile Pacific Northwest Coastline, a region teeming 
with fish, game and fowl, waged ocean canoe expeditions against villages 
hundreds of miles away. These subjects of Franz Boas’s heroic fieldwork 
seem to resemble the hunter-gatherer communities who once occupied 
the most bountiful subsistence niches on earth, yet whose encampments 
are replete with evidence of exorbitant butchery. Why did human beings 
ever quit this violent Golden Age, so congenial to their nature? 


Pristine origination 


While War in Human Civilization unfolds a grand narrative of evolution- 
ary advances towards ever-higher levels of social complexity, I will argue 
that its theory of demographic competition and existential conflict can- 
not account for some important local transitions to agriculture, nor for 
the origins of the first ‘pristine’ states. His neo-evolutionism can neither 
explain cases of the’‘contingent’ emergence of new logics of domestica- 
tion, exploitation and authority, nor address the evidence for the long 
pacification of hostilities that preceded these changes. 


The book’s account of an evolutionary sequence of rising levels of coop- 
eration and strategic aggression, from Homo erectus to Homo sapiens, 
implicitly relies on claims for the increasingly significant role of hunting 
and meat-eating in setting this trend: bands of migrant African hunters 
were equipped to bring down not just the most formidable beasts, but 
each other as well. It seems a strange lacuna then that War in Human 
Civilization barely mentions the late Pleistocene extinctions of Eurasian 
megafauna, brought about by climate change and over-hunting; such 
drastic discontinuities in the conditions of survival and reproduction 
have a tendency to drop out of Gat’s story. Big-game hunting went into 
sharp decline following the end of the last Ice Age; in the Levant, the 
final disappearance of the largest animals was followed by a protracted 
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decimation of once-bountiful gazelle herds. The consequences of this 
massive regional change in the subsistence environment are spelled 
out by Keith Otterbein: ‘The first people to domesticate plants did not 
have war, and they did not have’ war because they had ceased to be 
hunters of big game.”” 


Yet the decline of hunting did not lead to a demographic crisis, for the 
same climate changes brought about a great expansion of wild-cereal 
habitats. In this context, the population densities of sedentary foragers 
increased between 11,000 gc and 9,000 zc, the material basis for the 
rise of pre-Neolithic Natufian culture in the region. Keeley himself writes 
of this new order of human things: ‘Not only is there no indication of 
an increase of warfare in this period, there are no indications of war- 
fare at all.’*® This withering away of the warrior-hunter lifestyle cannot 
be brought into focus in Gat’s account, although the behavioural con- 
sequences of the sudden shift from carnivore to herbivore with regards 
to aggression and gender relations should be obvious. Ancient forms of 
hominid male bonding must have dissolved with the demise of hunting. 
If Rousseau got the chronology wrong, he was right in thinking that 
these pre-state foragers were initially loosely attached and peaceable. He 
also recognized that such large-scale changes resulted in fundamental 
transformations in our nature, and not just its expressions. 


In fact, the entire Discourse on the Origin of I nequality is organized around 
a problem which Gat neglects: how to explain the emergence of a practice 
that no one individual or group could have intentionally implemented, 
because no one had ever done it before; and because its successful adop- 
tion requires an alignment of human beings with each other and with 
an always opaque environment that lies beyond the scope of their con- 
scious coordination. The problems involved in changing a whole mode 
of life can be minimized in retrospect, especially when the change leads 
to material gains for later, vastly larger generations. But an explanation 
of the emergence of a new order out of antecedent conditions, and the 
observation that, after its emergence, it increased population and fitness, 
are two different things. 


Itis at this point that such evolutionary theories fail as accounts of histor- 
ical change. Even if one accepted the analogy they posit between natural 
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and cultural-historical. evolution, their more fundamental limitation 1s 
their inability to account for qualitative transformations—‘mutations’— 
within the latter domain. Not only do these theories conflate the 
category of random genetic inputs with that of intentional innovation; 
they are also unable to distinguish the latter, the conscious adoption of 
new practices, from the structures that determine their conditions of 
possibility: the practical and conceptual parameters of a world. These 
modes of second nature are not causal in the manner of blind nature, 
but nor are they the product of subjective agency. Within these worlds, a 
‘dialectic emerges between partial structure and thwarted agency, which 
overlaps with, but is not identical to, the discontinuity between blind 
natural change and conscious intentional action. The concrete corollary 
of this claim would be that qualitative historical change is almost never 
the result of intentional adoption of new practices by individuals seek- 
ing to maximize their pre-given interests. We know, in any event, that 
hunter-gatherers who came into contact with agriculture often chose not 
to adopt it, as its blessings are indeed mixed. The long Neolithic era 
of subsistence agriculture and husbandry brought about millennia of 
explosive demographic growth, yet over 80 per cent of its population 
consisted of toiling, sick and malnourished peasants. This was the heavy 
price humans paid for a modest increase in food security. 


Arms and seeds 


Different modes of material life have specific rules of reproduction to 
which both groups and individuals will conform, in the absence of any 
known, feasible alternatives. Although foragers are keen observers of 
plant life, it is nearly inconceivable that anyone could have intention- 
ally invented the arcane practices of crop domestication. Attentive to 
this Rousseauian problem of origins, Jared Diamond has suggested 
that foragers unwittingly fertilized seeds in the manured spittoons of 
their initially makeshift camps and villages. In the Fertile Crescent, such 
unplanned selections of mutant wheat and barley strains that did not 
scatter their grains to the winds resulted in the emergence of the first 
genetically modified crops. Thereafter, these and other wild species took 
thousands of years’ of human selection to become domesticated, dur- 
ing which time the burgeoning gardens of these proto-peasants would 
have been highly vulnerable to violent disruption that could liquidate 
these fragile sources of livelihood, and force cultivators into niches bet- 
ter suited for defence than grain. As a consequence, for thousands of 
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years, in various places on earth, there was peace. By about 8,000 BC, 
systematic crop-cultivation had been established in the Fertile Crescent, 
followed by animal husbandry a thousand years later. In Egypt, local 
hunter-gatherers added crops to their diet of wild plants and animals, 
and then gradually phased out the wild foods.*9 Otterbein suggests that 
the slower decline of hunting and foraging along the Nile kept alive 
violent conflicts, and thus delayed the emergence of agriculture, which 
came later as an imported practice from Mesopotamia. 


In Gat’s neo-evolutionary story, the uniform pressure of demographic 
growth and technological innovation seamlessly tip the advantage from 
hunting and gathering towards agriculture. The evidence for a dramatic 
change in the species environment at the onset of human, animal and 
crop domestication in this key region is ignored, in favour of a narrative 
of continuous, violent evolution: ‘Everything we know ethnographically 
about historical horticulturalists suggests that the lives of their prehis- 
torical predecessors were insecure and fraught with violent death.’° 


While conceding ‘the inherent ambiguities of the archaeological mark- 
ers of warfare in pre- or proto-state environments’, Gat goes on to make 
a lengthy case for the pervasiveness of war in the early Neolithic Fertile 
Crescent. Even before the small game hunters and foragers of this zone 
assumed an agricultural mode of life, super-villages were forming at 
Abu Hureyra, Catal-Huyuk and Jericho; from around the gth millen- 
nium BC onwards, these people were living behind fortified walls. In 
Jericho the walls grew to immense heights as countless generations of 
builders and successive waves of newcomers made their contributions 
of mud and stone. For Gat, this is solid evidence for a state of hostilities. 
Renowned for the much later episode of their destruction narrated in 
the Book of Joshua, the walls have occasioned long-standing controversy. 
In Otterbein’s judgement, ‘the walls of pre-biblical Jericho are almost a 
litmus test indicating whether a scholar is a hawk or a dove.’# On the 
crucial first millennia of the Neolithic transition, scholarly opinion is 
overwhelmingly dovish: there was no similar large settlement in the 
entire area, and in fact, no archaeological evidence of warfare until the 
old settlement was conquered for the first time in 7,000 BC. According 
to Ofer-Bar Yusef, the walls of Jericho were for flood control and mud 
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flows. Nor is there any evidence for fortifications in other zones of 
endogenous plant domestication—the Nile, Yellow River, Indus Valley, 
Mesoamerica, highland Peru and West Africa—until much later. Gat, 
undeterred, claims that ‘Fortifications can serve as a mark of violent con- 
flict only in a positive! manner.’ 


War did, of course, eventually erupt after the millennia of pacification that 
accompanied the original phase of endogenous plant domestication— 
and it did so before the advent of the first states. But this raises another 
problem for Gat’s narrative: it is arguably precisely because violent 
conflict did return in regions such as the Levant, where plants and ani- 
mals were first domesticated, that states, properly speaking, did not 
emerge. Just as a long peace preceded and accompanied the Neolithic 
transition, so too a relative peace appears to have prevailed in the lower 
Tigris-Euphrates basin before, and for thousands of years after, the 
spread of domesticated plants into this region around 5,700 BC. Yet it 
was in this setting that pristine state formation took place. Confirming 
this picture, Michael Mann notes that the proximity of later Sumerian 
cities—within sight of one another—strongly suggests the absence of 
warfare at their foundation.» 


But if pristine domestication was, arguably, incompatible with war, 
agriculture as such was not. From the original centres of plant domes- 
tication, farming spread in waves to cover most of the earth’s cultivable 
surface. The population take-off in the wake of these initially separate 
histories of agriculture was immense, the world population shooting 
up from 5 million to approximately 100 million after only 5,000 years 
of expanding tillage; peoples who had not originally developed agricul- 
ture in their own habitats could now adopt the package from others. In 
Eurasia, this demographic explosion often involved the forceful displace- 
ment or absorption of aboriginals, clashes between different groups of 
agriculturalists, and constant strife between them and the pastoralists 
who swarmed on their peripheries. 


Origins of the state 

| 
State-based civilization arose in many, though not all, of the origi- 
nal zones of plant domestication. Gat’s neo-evolutionary narrative 
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circumvents the hurdles of pristine state formation by dimimshing the 
distinctions between tribal—clan polities, early states, and the secondary 
states that came after and in emulation of them. All such polities, in 
Gat’s view, arose spontaneously out of demographic expansion and wars 
of pastoralists and agriculturalists. In the vortex of ‘evolutionary develop- 
ment’, any number of initial conditions could spark the sequence that 
led from villages and tribes via centralized chiefdoms to petty states, 
and thence to larger ones. According to this view, the state is not a dis- 
tinct form of political organization, but merely a later phase in a process 
that leads organically to higher levels of complexity and centralization, 
conditions permitting. Just as War in Human Civilization provides no 
definition of war, as distinct from violent conflict in general, it also offers 
no definition of the state, to distinguish it qualitatively from tribes and 
chiefdoms. Neither war nor state could be a distinct phenomenon within 
its evolutionary paradigm: ‘state emergence from stratified/chiefly tribal 
society—with all the related marks of the state period—kept occur- 
ring in different and variably connected regions of the world almost 
up to the present.” 


For Gat, the tribe-to-state spiral would begin when a charismatic war- 
lord attracted enough armed followers to allow him to break free of his 
dependence on a tribal assembly or council of elders. He would then 
distribute the booty of war to maintain his companions, with a view to 
generating ever greater resources for himself and his men. As his reti- 
nue expanded, the distribution of rewards would become increasingly 
unequal. This process of redistribution scrambled the old kin networks 
by subsuming the clans of the conquered as well as their clients and 
dependents, constituting the ethnic core of a new people. But if this 
was the basic script for the origins of centralized chiefdoms, did such 
communities then go on to become states? The Book of Kings describes 
Saul’s creation of a fragile state from a tribal confederation; but the 
primitive Israelites were, at this point, surrounded by hostile cities and 
empires whose sophisticated institutions could be adopted wholesale. 
Without this context, such polities invariably failed to cross the threshold 
to establish sovereign extractive control over a territory and its inhabit- 
ants. Gat offers many examples of purported tribe-to-state escalations 
from Asia, Africa, the Pacific islands and the Celto-Germanic periphery 
of the Roman empire. But he acknowledges, after discussing Tacitus’s 
account of Maroboduus’s rise from confederate chieftain to monarch, 
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that this was not a path to statehood: ‘These echoes of early kingship in 
the Germanic realm help to demonstrate how frail and susceptible to 
disintegration the early state structure tended to be.” 


Was conquest the immediate catalyst of pristine state formation, or did 
the latter require the prior establishment of pacified relations of surplus 
extraction? Gat claims that there is no need to dichotomize between Innen- 
and Aussenpolitik in explaining the emergence of the very first states, 
arguably because he does recognize that these pose a special problem. If 
pristine state formation was the outcome of a general evolutionary logic 
that unfolded wherever conditions permitted, there would, of course, be 
no need to distinguish the first states from the secondary states that were 
formed from conquering or emulating them. Gat argues that these dis- 
tinctions should not be too sharply drawn, since after the advent of the 
first states, new states were often established by conquest. But gliding 
over the question of origins makes it impossible to register the unnatural- 
ness of territorial statehood—the radical break it entailed from the forms 
of community that preceded it; or, for that matter, to determine the role 
played by force in its inception. Otterbein’s comprehensive comparative 
study of these beginnings suggests rather that the arrival of warfare in a 
region of peaceful agriculturalists could prevent the development of the 
state, ‘just as a west-to-east-blowing El Nifio wind rips off the top of a 
developing hurricane.” While early state formation was not pacific, the 
emerging ruling bloc arguably required freedom from external threats to 
break the old social contract. At this point another—always problematic— 
distinction, between war and forms of coercion directed at subjects who 
are not enemies, would have to be made. 


In The Sources of Social Power Michael Mann formulated the core prob- 
lems surrounding the ancient origins of state-based civilization. Firstly: 
‘how did some acquire permanent power over the material life chances 
of others, giving them the capacity to acquire property that potentially 
denied subsistence to others?” And secondly: ‘how did social author- 
ity become permanently lodged in centralized, monopolistic coercive 
powers in territorially defined states??? In addressing these problems, 
Mann’s Weberian historical sociology reformulates the enigma addressed 
in:'Rousseau’s Discourse: how was consent to this inequality secured, or 
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rather how was the lack of consent overridden? Mann points out that 
whereas the transition to agriculture and the emergence of rank societies 
occurred independently and in many places, the autochthonous transi- 
tion to state creation based on the appropriation of surplus was very rare, 
as it required the formation of a quasi-public authority that was very 
difficult to achieve, and often even to conceive: ‘Movement towards rank 
and political authority was endemic but reversible. Beyond that nothing 
was sustainable.’* If nascent society was a cage, he suggests, its doors 
were left unlocked, for its members could still revolt or flee. What then 
were the specific circumstances in which human beings were caged, per- 
mitting concentrations of power to cross the critical threshold without 
triggering an exodus? For Mann, it is only in naturally fertilized alluvial 
fields—river valleys, lakesides and deltas subject to flooding and silt- 
ing—that human beings chose not to flee the cage but to cleave to their 
diminishing shares, even as others began to live off their life chances. 


Further, and possibly no less decisive, precipitants and adhesives of 
statehood are ignored in Gat’s account. In its relentless emphasis on ago- 
nistics, War in Human Civilization barely mentions the role of writing in 
the consolidation of the new public order, and the unprecedented organ- 
izational possibilities that this development opened up, in introducing 
abstract classifications and context-independent communication. In this 
story of the sword and the plough, the book plays little role. But with the 
possible exception of the Inca realm, writing was, in fact, indispensa- 
ble in crystallizing the authority of nascent states in every zone of their 
pristine emergence, even though thereafter it often rapidly disseminated 
into the stateless peripheries of these civilizations. Perhaps Gat down- 
plays the role of writing to avoid turning the focus away from armed 
and virile men towards the more ascetic lives of scribes and priests, men 
who have contributed so little to the procreation of the race. The spiritual 
authority of those ‘who have subjects and do not govern them’ by arms 
is rendered inexplicable.39 


A symptomatic curiosity of War in Human Civilization is its exclusion of 
the dimension of meaning—and hence of legitimacy—from its account 
of human history. Ideas and ideals, Gat avers, are important in ‘identity 
formation’, but their meanings are little more than ‘necessary illusions’, 
and have little independent role beyond reinforcing the logics of rule. As 
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the story moves further away from its hominid beginnings, culture is cut 
adrift from the biological state of nature, and Gat'’s evolutionary theory 
debouches into a slack power jargon that maintains only the semblance 
of a continuity between them: ‘Forms of power flow and translate into 
each other, or to put itin a less reified manner, possessors of power move 
to expand and guard it, among other things by gaining hold and tight- 
ening their grip on the various levers of power.’4° Such passages accord 
with the common sense of both the Foucauldian and the more posi- 
tivist wings of contemporary scholarship; tautological notions of power 
are found in both. What, though, are the consequences for this story of 
humankind? In a work of such universal ambition, Gat bypasses the 
Weberian theme of world religions. Yet even if religions never alleviated, 
as opposed to simply interpreting, human suffering, their conspicuous 
presence as organizations and systems of meaning in the superstruc- 
tures of civilization drastically limits the plausibility of Gat’s reduction 
of society to military-power logics. 


Hordes at the gate 


Gat’s narrative skips the earliest, temple-based polities of Sumer, going 
directly to the martial era of kingship that began in the early third mil- 
lennium, when the city states of Sumer were conquered by pastoral 
marcher lords such as Sargon of Akkad, ‘whose fathers had lived in 
tents’. He draws liberally on Diamond’s Guns, Germs and Steel in track- 
ing the origins and consequences of this emerging bifurcation between 
farmer and pastoralist within Neolithic societies. In southwest Asia, the 
niche terrain between fertile and arid lands was occupied by peoples 
practising a mix of rudimentary husbandry and scratch farming—like 
the later shepherds, brigands and fugitives on the fringes of Canaan, the 
habiru or Hebrews. It is in the subsequent dialectic between Eurasian 
agrarian civilizatons and the pastoral, and later nomadic, hosts who 
hovered on their borders, that military innovations came to play a deter- 
mining role. In their intercourse with agrarian civilizations, pastoralists 
were often the innovators. Horse domestication and the wheel first arose 
on the great steppe—7,000 miles deep, 15,000 miles broad—stretch- 
ing from the Ukraine to Mongolia. The later breeding of a larger equid 
made possible the introduction of horseback cavalry by g00 BC in 
Western Eurasia, reaching China five centuries later during the period 
of the warring states. 
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Gat’s story of the role of force in history now begins to assume a specifi- 
cally military logic, in which Eurasian states and empires rise and fall 
as the pendulum of military superiority swings back and forth between 
horse and infantry, from 9th-century Bc Assyria to the Swiss pike pha- 
lanx of the 15th century. Here the author’s own military judgments come 
into play. Although Gat hedges his claims to such an extent that it is 
difficult to determine whether he thinks cavalry was ever the superior 
military branch west of the steppe, his considered opinion seems to be 
that it was only on vast, flat and sparsely populated terrains that mounted 
warriors had a decisive advantage over infantry formations. 


The medieval ascendancy of feudal knights was thus a historical anom- 
aly that had already come to an end by the late Middle Ages, as the flower 
of French chivalry was cut down by the English longbow and Swiss pike. 
The phalanx formation of archaic Greece inaugurated the pre-eminence 
of infantry in the pattern of Western war from Sumer to the Roman 
Republic. In Gat’s view, the phalanx was the military expression of civic 
modes and orders that are distinctive to the West. Close-quarter shock 
infantry tactics were standard throughout most of its history, distinguish- 
ing it from the East where soldiers avoided frontal combat. Even Europe’s 
later forms of heavy cavalry inclined toward close-quarter shock battle, 
as distinct from the light-cavalry missile tactics of the Near and Far East. 
But such opposed modes were adapted not just to the different peoples 
and authority structures of these two zones of Eurasia, but more directly 
to the geographical terrains that underlay these divergences. As a result, 
Eastern expansion hit its limit on the opposite coast of the Aegean, and 
later Kiev, while Western expansion, before the 18th century, came to 
an end just east of the Levant, roughly where Parthian cavalry archers 
scored their victory over Crassus’s legions in 53 Bc. Where the Islamic 
conquerors of Spain and Sicily or the Ottoman overlords of the Balkans 
fit into this account is not clear. 


Rise of the West 


The penultimate theme of War in Human Civilization is the opposi- 
tion of East and West, more specifically the causes of Europe’s later 
overwhelming ascendancy. Among the various accounts of European 
exceptionalism, from Machiavelli to Weber, Gat opts for Montesquieu’s 
geographical determinism. The fact that Western Europe was not 
exposed to a vast pastoralist steppe frontier—in contrast to the Middle 
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East, China and Northern India—was what set its history down a differ- 
ent path. Geography conspired to prevent the formation of a continental 
empire after the collapse of the Pax Romana. On the western fringes 
of Eurasia, geopolitical systems of warring states were the norm. But 
the European soil itself, and the form of cultivation to which it gave 
rise, reinforced this regional aversion to imperial despotism; the dis- 
persed, dry farming of Western Europe was less labour intensive and 
more individualistic than the irrigation crop regimes of East and South 
Asia whose peasants tended, as a result, to be more servile than their 
rugged occidental counterparts. 


However speculative such reflections, by the 18th century the pre- 
industrial European ;great powers were, by most accounts, militarily 
superior to the empires ruled from the Sublime Porte, the Forbidden City 
and Red Fort. Had centuries of competition in the European multi-state 
zone boosted late Absolutist military capacity beyond the formidable lev- 
els attained by the contemporary gun-power empires of the Near and Far 
East? Surprisingly, Gat dismisses the claim that the Furopean Miracle 
can be explained by'an early-modern ‘revolution in military affairs — 
though this is where'one would expect his argument to lead. It was not, 
he maintains, military formations and the art of war but rather the size 
of the exploitable resource base that ultimately determined the outcome 
of inter-societal conflict. So can Europe’s later ascendancy be explained 
in terms of an early-modern fiscal breakthrough? After all, so many 
centuries of incessant warfare between rival European polities would 
have likely deepened their fiscal grip, allowing them to extract a greater 
tribute from their subjects than was possible for Ottoman, Manchu and 
Mughal rulers. But Gat also rejects this claim for a pre-industrial tribu- 
tary superiority of European states. Adam Smith’s observation that no 
more than 1 per cent of an entire population could ever be supported as 
fully professional soldiers, held true for ancients and moderns, East and 
West alike. European Absolutism’s occasional lurches beyond this limit 
ended in bankruptcies. 


Instead, Gat at this point shifts the emphasis from arms to commerce, as 
the factor that ultimately separated the West from the rest. It is not at all 
clear what has happened to our ‘innate’ behavioural propensities, long 
since unmentioned: Having dropped the genetics of aggression earlier 
on in the story of civilization, military force itself wanes in importance 
and begins to share the lead role with the spirit of commerce, before 
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being superseded by it. In this, as in other respects, Gat follows in the 
footsteps of Herbert Spencer. 


The great transition 


But what distinguished this European-centred colonial and trading 
system from the vast and sophisticated commercial worlds of contem- 
porary South and East Asia? Gat lamely proffers that Asian merchants 
had fewer reasons for long-distance sea voyages, as if the fact that its raw 
materials and markets were farther from home could explain Europe’s 
transition to capitalism. In fact, for thousands of years, commerciali- 
zation throughout Eurasia had expanded and contracted in line with 
Malthusian population cycles, the aggregate expression of age-old log- 
ics of peasant subsistence and reproduction. From remote antiquity, the 
existence of urban concentrations of rulers and their retainers living off 
surpluses appropriated in the form of corvée, rent and taxes invariably 
stimulated the formation of vast trading networks and merchant hier- 
archies, but left intact and indeed reinforced the agrarian stagnation at 
the base. The surpluses fuelling commercialization were skimmed and 
racked from subsistence cultivators. Even if the Euro-Atlantic colonial 
and trading system was a more developed version of this age-old sym- 
biosis of merchant capital and coercion, it is not at all clear how further 
advances along the same lines could have dissolved the great entrenched 
reefs of peasant subsistence communities that relied on their own plots 
to achieve a modicum of food security. 


Capitalism could be described as a wholly novel dynamic of economic 
development that overcomes the aggregate Malthusian consequences of 
peasant survivalism by enforcing market dependency on all those who 
have to make a living, compelling them to compete, specialize and inno- 
vate; the consequence of which is the incessant growth of productivity 
and income. Over time, this leads to a steep reduction in the number 
of people required to produce food, from the post-Neolithic norm of 
80 or go per cent to the single digits of today’s rich capitalisms. The 
transcendence of the zero-sum logic of coercive extraction of surpluses 
from peasants living off nature’s meagre bounty is a major turning 
point in the narrative. The precondition and consequence of this great 
transformation is the elimination of coercion from the process of sys- 
tematically reaping the fruits of other people’s labour: ‘It would only 
be with modernity—at the very same time that the ability to generate 
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force grew exponentially, in line with growing productivity—hat the tie 
between force and wealth acquisition would begin to unravel.’4" But Gat 
belongs to the overwhelming majority of contemporary scholars who 
do not recognize the problem of how this ‘tie’ actually unravelled. The 
economic superiority: of capitalism makes it seem natural to assume 
that when legal and political barriers to trade fall, the spontaneous order 
of economic development takes off. This is Adam Smith’s story of how 
commercial-civil society emerged when feudal lords, covetous of luxury 
goods from afar, shed'their wasteful retinues and economized on estate 
management to raise money for these baubles. Enterprising merchants 
then hired redundantiretainers and ex-peasants, and the great, virtuous 
cycle of bartering and;trucking began in earnest. 


For Gat there was no essential disagreement between Adam Smith and 
Karl Marx on the origins of this unprecedented social condition, an 
order of things that seems to relegate all other modes of life to stages 
of pre-history. Like Smith, ‘Marx maintained that the capitalist market 
economy differed from earlier forms of social organization in that. . . its 
extraction mechanism was predominantly economic, rather than ages 
on the direct use or threat of violence.’ But as Robert Brenner's classic 
essay on the agrarian: origins of capitalism makes clear, the breakdown 
of exploitation through force—the feudal protection racket—did not 
by itself clear the way for economic development, for this happened 
throughout continental western Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and the result was a more or less legally free peasantry that 
seized the opportunity to continue in its traditional mode of subsistence 
reproduction, only now less burdened by arbitrary exactions.* 

As Marx once observed, the more natural market society seems to be, 
the more difficult it becomes to recognize the problem of a transition to 
capitalism. In this respect Gat does not exceed the assumptions of his 
contemporaries, whoioften seem to regard it as nature’s default mode of 
production. But as with the origin of the state, the advent of capitalism 
cannot be explained by the elimination of sundry obstacles to a pre- 

existing spontaneous course of development. In his comparative history 
of late-medieval and!early-modern property regimes, Brenner argued 
that in England alone this ancient Malthusian deadlock was broken by 

i 
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an anomalous, unintended outcome of class struggles between lord and 
peasant that opened up the path to the primitive accumulation of capital. 
Feudal forms of coercion sustaining lordly incomes collapsed, without 
tenants being able to secure the legal control of their plots that would 
have allowed them to pursue food security in the old way. A mutant 
system arose, depriving both landlord and tenant of non-market access 
to the means of their subsistence, compelling them to compete, special- 
ize and innovate. How it thereafter spread from early modern England 
raises a whole series of other controversies. But like the origins of agricul- 
ture and the state, the advent of capitalism is a development that cannot 
be explained by a transhistorical, evolutionary logic of subsistence and 
reproduction leading to ever-higher levels of ‘complexity’ .4 


Empire of liberty 


War in Human Civilization proceeds to consider the fate of military con- 
flict in the age of world capitalism that began, by most accounts, in the 
9th century. Thomas Paine’s crisp judgment on this historical situa- 
tion anticipated the conclusion of liberals from Constant to Bentham: 
‘If commerce were permitted to act to the universal extent it is capable, 
it would extirpate the system of war.’45 Classical liberalism emerged in 
the context of a long suspension of inter-state hostilities that set in after 
Waterloo. The wars of the Revolution and Empire had inadvertently real- 
ized Adam Smith’s criticism of the old regime of mercantilist war by 
destroying it, eventually turning the Atlantic into the mare nostrum of 
British-centred world capitalism. The number of wars among the Great 
Powers decreased dramatically after 1815. Gat sets out to resolve two pro- 
found questions concerning the epochal trendline that began with the 
structural unravelling of ‘the tie between force and wealth acquisition’: 
what was the geo-political logic of the first era of world market capital- 
ism, in terms of manpower mobilization and arms races? Secondly, why 
did the pacification trend of the roth century break down in the 20th? 


With the onset of industrialization, modern states became better able to 
tap the wealth of nations, despite the separation of public from private 


“4 Nor, of course, have modern revolutionary projects of social change conformed to 
the distinction between purposive action within a mode of production, on the one 
hand, and transitions between them which are not merely unintended, but proc- 
esses ‘without a subject’, on the other. 

4 Cited in WHC, p 510. 
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spheres. The explosive growth of productivity notwithstanding, Gat 
shows that a simultaneous increase in manpower costs kept the peace- 
time limit of armed men removed from production at around the classic 
I per cent. But in times of war, a wholly unprecedented 9 per cent of 
the male population could be called to arms. This burgeoning military 
capacity remained for the most part latent over the course of the century, 
but the American Civil War was an ominous indicator of things to come. 
The second industrial revolution was forming the administrative and 
economic conditions for the next century’s lurches into total mobiliza- 
tion. What were the geo-political catalysts that activated this potential? 
According to Gat, each industrial revolution, from the first to the lat- 
est, revolutionized weapon systems, compelling states to make costly 
adjustments to traditional force structures and politically controversial 
changes of strategic orientation. J. F. C. Fuller, the Mosleyite theorist of 
tank warfare whose work played such a salient role in Gat’s earlier History 
of Military Thought, argued that the rate of technological innovation had 
reached a point where the best-armed forces of the present generation 
would be crushed in open battle with a well-equipped opponent from 
the next. Massive land grabs by white settler states and colonies to one 
side, it is arguable that military predation was ceasing to be an effective 
means to increase national wealth during this period. Nonetheless, for 
the European Great Powers, the penalty for falling behind in arms races 
that continued even through periods of peace could be a catastrophic 
surprise when the test of force finally came. 


Gat accepts Lenin’s conclusion that decades of free-trade capitalism 
mutated into a pattern of inter-imperialist rivalries over monopolis- 
tic spheres of influence. What are his judgments on the ideologically 
defined contending powers that arose from the carnage of industrial 
civilization’s First World War—Communism, Fascism and liberal 
democracy? Gat demonstrates an admirable impartiality in consider- 
ing the alternatives, and rejects claims that the victory of the latter was 
fore-ordained. Communism failed because it could only leap forward 
once, on the back of collectivized peasants. Gat suggests that fascist 
forms of state capitalism might have been more viable—as economi- 
cally efficient as the liberal variant of capitalism, but more committed 
to maximizing population fitness and growth. On Gat’s account, there 
are good reasons to think that fascism was a viable regime choice for 
capitalist societies confronting economic collapse, extreme security 
threats and population decline. 
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Why then did the liberal-democratic camp so decisively prevail in the 
struggle for world power? This is the subject of a vast political science 
in the us, much of it selfcongratulatory. Gat exhibits a cool disregard 
for the pieties of this wall-to-wall consensus. The contingencies sur- 
rounding American entry into both world wars do not conform to the 
logic of an inevitable liberal victory. Just as in 1914, liberal states were 
allied with Tsarist autocracy, without which they would have had no 
chance, so too in the Second World War the outcome was sealed by a 
contingent alliance of the Anglo-Saxon states with the Soviet Union. 
Gat argues that the tendency of democracies to ally with one another 
only became a significant geo-political factor during the Cold War. In 
his view, the endlessly repeated assertion that democracies do not go 
to war with one another withstands sceptical scrutiny only by improb- 
able qualifications. One might add that if the thesis regarding liberal 
democracies and war is limited to the post-1945 era, the significance of 
this is diminished by the fact that nuclear weapons eventually neutral- 
ized all inter-state conflict in the industrialized core: after all, during the 
Cold War, there were no frontal collisions between the Communist and 
liberal-democratic states either. In any case, before, during and after the 
Cold War, liberal democracies ruthlessly pursued realist strategies: ‘the 
hard record seems to support no particular peaceful inclination on the 
part of liberal democracies. 46 


Both leaders and followers in the West today have much to congratu- 
late themselves on. But the lax cultural climate of capitalist democracies, 
the bounteous harvest of victory over Fascism and then Communism, 
contains its own dangers in Gat’s estimation. Affluence has resulted in 
an increasing aversion to hardship and discipline, as the farmers and 
factory workers of yesteryear give way to the flabbier, more voluble type 
of today’s service workforce. Declining birth rates, ageing populations 
and the steady erosion of patriarchy have pacified once testosterone- 
driven societies. The conclusion of War in Human Civilization seems 
to be that the most advanced phase of civilization has superseded the 
evolutionary rationale for war: ‘imprudent vehemence . . . appears to 
have all but disappeared in the affluent, consumer-hedonistic, liberal- 
democratic societies that developed after the Second World War.’4” The 
decline of bellicosity has posed a challenge to the guardian power of 
Western capitalism, and American leaders need to develop a new Way 
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of War consonant with contemporary social characteristics. Gat has 
suggested that the example of Liddell Hart, pioneer of a flexible stra- 
tegic orientation for the inter-war British Empire, might be a beacon 
today for its American counterpart, historically susceptible to oscil- 
lations between isolationism and over-extension. The doctrines of 
containment—armed co-existence, client-state imperialism, sanctions 
regimes, propaganda—are the elements of an unsurpassed hegemonic 
formula for post-militaristic empires. 


Future wars 


There have been three periods of pacification in the core of advanced 
societies since the beginning of the 19th century: between 1815 and 1854, 
between 1871 and 1914, and from 1945 to the present. What does the 
future hold? Gat seems to dismiss the idea that terrorists could inflict 
much damage on Western societies, or destabilize them through pro- 
voking disproportionate retaliation. In the grand scheme of things, 
Islamists seem to be of little consequence: ‘They represent no alterna- 
tive model for the future and pose no military threat to the developed 
liberal-democratic world, as did the fascist powers, which were among 
the world’s strongest and most advanced societies.” The attacks of 9/11 
might almost be dismissed—after all, adjusting for population, the fatal- 
ities caused by these spectacular attacks amounted to the equivalent of 
only forty Israeli dead, not much for a people inured to such events. But 
with little regard for consistency, Gat then expresses his views on this 
‘unprecedented horror’ in more familiar tones: “The 9/11 mega-terror 
attacks constitute a landmark in history and in the development of large- 
scale human deadly violence’, etc.*9 


Sound bites such as these seem jarringly out of place in a work that 
prides itself on being—and mostly is—tough-minded and impartial. To 
give them a semblance of weight, Gat presents the usual scenario of ter- 
rorists with WMDs, but can only adduce the infamous Aum Shinrikyo 
cult of Japan. Consistency demands a further nuancing of his theoretical 
framework, suggesting a form of combined and uneven neo-social evolu- 
tionary development: while male aggression may have been neutralized 
in the ambience of liberal-democratic affluence, its triggers are else- 
where to be found in abundance, and in the Orient there exists a religion 
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uniquely suited to activate them. Before such ‘super-empowered angry 
men’, deterrence will be difficult; but the main point, from a Western 
perspective, is not to be provoked into destabilizing campaigns. 


The storm clouds over the old cradles of civilization indicate a wider stra- 
tegic problem that Western states have confronted since the end of the 
Second World War, and which is unlikely to go away even if a more pru- 
dent policy of deterrence is adopted. Why have liberal states, victorious 
over both Fascism and Communism, so often failed to prevail in asym- 
metric conflicts on the underdeveloped peripheries of the world system? 
Decolonization itself was the first, but largely manageable expression of 
this problem. Although European colonial expansion annexed vast terri- 
tories and populations to the modern capitalist core, in Gat’s view, much 
of what was conquered was of little economic or strategic significance to 
it, and so was easy to give up. His depiction of the relationship of the us 
to the remainder that did have value is admirably clear: 


Countries that successfully underwent industrialization, such as those of 
East Asia, were absorbed into the capitalist global economy (even though 
usually developing behind protectionist walls), while being shielded by 
western military power; and countries that possessed critical raw materi- 
als, most notably the oil-producing Persian Gulf States, were similarly 
shielded, while their domestic stability was fostered by the techniques of 
informal imperialism.°%° 


One of the main geo-political problems confronting the us-centred 
world-system is the lack of viable military options should one of these 
more crucial clients defect, for in Gat’s view it is unlikely that today’s 
Western populations would have the stomach to pacify rebellions with 
crushing force, even in the half-light of embedded coverage. While the 
great arsenals of civilization can no longer be used against one another 
without risk of mutual destruction, recent developments confirm a 
longer-term trend exposing the limits of the direct use of military force 
against irregular, asymmetrical resistance. The so-called Revolution in 
Military Affairs created a mirage that led us policy makers into thinking 
that they could reverse the legacy of decolonization, in a heartland of 
2oth-century nationalism. Gat expresses some conventional scepticism 
regarding the wisdom of us attempts to ‘export democracy’ to trouble- 
some clients and failed states, situated within the context ofa long career 
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of humanitarian enterprises: ‘Wilson and his successors discovered 
in failed efforts to establish democracy through intervention, includ- 
ing military intervention—in Mexico, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Guatemala—democracy is neither desired by 
all, nor unconditionally sustainable.’ 


Since it is hard to believe that such formulations can be attributed to 
naivety on Gat’s part,,one must assume that they are the considered 
views of a policy intellectual with his finger on the pulse of a liberal 
American and European establishment, rattled by ‘unilateralism’ but 
confident that, come what may, it is always others who are responsible 
for the violence and squalor that thwarts the spread of civilization. In 
the concluding reflections of War in Human Civilization, Gat suggests 
that after a brief period of post-Cold War pacification, a tme of troubles 
may be ahead. The possibility of a world-economic downturn or even col- 
lapse cannot be ruled out. The rapidly sinking fortunes of neo-liberalism 
might encourage states and movements to break away from the world 
market and build auténomous economic regions. In a recent article in 
Foreign Affairs, Gat suggests that if these scenarios materialize it will 
become clearer that the main geo-political threat to the West is neither 
Salafist terrorism nor the Islamic Republic of Iran, but the authoritarian 
capitalism of rising China and sinking Russia.» In any event, the great 
arsenals of the West are in no danger of becoming obsolete anytime 
soon. How effective they will be in promoting la mission civilisatrice on 
the various battlefields of this planet of slums is another matter. 


Post-nature? i 


Gat’s neo-social darwinist chronicle finally ends, like his earlier intellec- 
tual history, on the featureless terrain of journalism and policy studies. 
The author's apparent aversion to historical forecast confines him to the 
very near future. For this epic of the blind course of nature must falter 
and retreat before the onset of biotechnological civilization—or, alter- 
natively, barbarism. Of course, even as such transformations invalidate 
the last arguments E genetic determinism, those who experience this 
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further plasticization of nature may cling to reified notions of it all the 
more emphatically. The danger is that the contemporary mismeasure of 
man, unlike its racist 19th and 2oth century predecessors, looks to an 
actual techno-scientific understanding and control of the codes of life. 
As a result, it is conceivable that the ideological naturalization of capi- 
talism might begin to crystallize into a real one. In this context, other 
traditions of thought will prove to be more useful for thinking about 
the alternatives to what the ‘spontaneous’ evolution of society holds in 
store for us. What are the futures of inequality, community, procreation 
and violence in this latest phase of second nature? These are ques- 
tions for a latterday Rousseau. 


MEREDITH JUNG-EN WOO 
THE, NEW EAST ASIA 


HEN DID THE Asian Financial Crisis of 1997 actually 

begin? Most South Koreans will trace its origins to the 

stream of bad economic news that cast a pall over the 

otherwise crisp days of autumn 1997. The Thais will 
likely push it back a few months to the early summer, when currency 
traders could not sell Thai baht fast enough, putting unbearable pres- 
sure on the exchange rate. For Indonesians, the full impact of a crisis 
that would eventually roll back the economic gains of three decades was 
not felt until the early:part of 1998. Others first sensed that something 
big and dreadful was afoot in July 1997, when the Prime Minister of 
Malaysia, Mahathir bin Mohamad, blamed the freefall of Southeast 
Asian currencies on a ‘worldwide Jewish conspiracy’, headed by George 
Soros. Conspiracy or no, the event is so indelibly etched in the collective 
memory of the region’s investors that when, in August 2007, the Dow 
Jones industrial average dropped 340 points amid fears of a liquidity 
crunch triggered by the tanking of the us sub-prime mortgage market, 
South Korea’s stock market suffered its biggest decline in five years as 
small investors fled in fear of another crash. Indonesia’s stock index 
also recorded a 7 per cent drop. The American market then quickly 
rebounded; the others'did not." 


Nevertheless, the Asian Crisis was spectacular not only for the ravages 
it caused (in an area that was deemed immune to ravages of this kind) 
but for the speed of the recovery. By the last quarter of 1998 the finan- 
cial contagion was over, and the countries that had been affected most 
severely—South Korea, Malaysia, Thailand and Indonesia—were more 
or less back on their feet. Those who had quarreled over the causes of the 
meltdown—the World Bank and 1mF, policy makers and economists— 
could now agree, happily, on one thing: the recovery was so fast as to 
be ‘V-shaped’.? In addition, the crisis seemed to have served a useful 
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purpose. Today, the Central Bank coffers of these economies are brim- 
ming with foreign-exchange reserves which can be used to defend their 
currencies and, through swap agreements, other nations’ currencies 
under stress. This mutual assistance is also occurring as East Asia’s reli- 
ance on the American economy declines, making it potentially resilient 
enough to withstand—and perhaps even absorb?>—the shock of the lat- 
ter’s economic slowdown. 


In itself, the crunch of 1997-98 was a classic liquidity crisis, if exacer- 
bated by idiosyncratic institutional practices in the affected countries. 
It had all the requisite dramatis personae: the global herd of institutional 
fund managers, who behaved as though to confirm Engels’s adage that 
there is nothing more sordid than a panicky capitalist; the Us Treasury 
officials, leaping at the chance to open up the East Asian economies— 
especially South Korea—once and for all, regardless of the causes of 
the crisis; and the mF officials, putting in place high interest-rate poli- 
cies in the distressed economies, then retreating turtle-like inside their 
carapaces from the harangues of outraged peoples around the world. 
The short-term impact of the crisis was very severe: across the region 
numerous companies, big and small, were driven out of business, 
unable to meet the (now high) interest rates or to get leniency from the 
(suddenly tough) bankruptcy courts. In South Korea, legislation protect- 
ing employment rights was dismantled, leading to large numbers of 
workers being laid off. In Indonesia, those made redundant in the cit- 
ies migrated back to the rural areas whence they came. When the state 
subsidies for food and oil—the pillars of Suharto’s ‘New Order’ for over 
three decades—were abruptly curtailed, the unemployed vented their 
anger and frustration on fellow-victims who were no more responsible 
for the crisis than they were: storekeepers and small merchants who 
happened to be ethnic Chinese. As a result, 1998 can also be remem- 
bered as a year of riots and pogroms, the likes of which had not been 
seen in Indonesia since 1965. 


One reading of the Asian Finanaal Crisis of 1997—98, then, is as a local 
paroxysm within a longer line of what Charles Kindleberger described as 
‘manias, panics and crashes’; successive harbingers of the comparable 








«This paper was presented as a talk at the Center for Social Theory and Comparative 
History, UCLA, on 30 May 2007. 
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events in Brazil and Russia in 1998, and Argentina from 1999 to 2003. 
But it is also possible to read the crisis within a more specifically Asian 
context, as a regional turning point of historic significance. For with it, 
the old political and economic order went up in flames—a metaphor to 
which I shall return—and a new one came into shape. 

To understand this new order, it is worth remembering that for some, 
the Asian Crisis had its real origins not in 1997 but in 1994, when China 
abandoned the official;exchange rate for its currency. This depreciation 
boosted Chinese exports considerably and put enormous pressure on 
Thailand. Over the next few years Thais struggled to export their manu- 
factured goods and service their debt—unable to engage in competitive 
devaluation since their currency was effectively pegged to the us dollar. 
International investors like George Soros saw the opportunities, and the 
short-selling of the baht began. 


The causes of a financial crisis are a complex matter; there are likely to 
be not one but many factors, and understanding how these conspire 
with existing conditions to produce a catastrophe may challenge our 
Cartesian impulse to join up the dots as efficiently as possible. In this 
essay I shall explore the meaning of the changing order in East Asia 
which overlapped with what we have come to call the Asian Financial 
Crisis. The V-shaped recovery that followed on the heels of the crisis 
may be understood, then, in the context of a scramble by East Asian 
economies to accommodate themselves to an emerging regional land- 
scape, and brought a significant re-orientation towards China. Indeed 
in some respects, the new order shares many features of a very old one, 
in which China also played a central role. What does this brave new 
world look like? 


Stranger than fiction 
| 

The American writer Jack London had pondered an analogous question 
exactly a century ago. Having covered the 1904-05 Russo-Japanese War 
from the Korean Peninsula for the Hearst papers, he published a short 
story in 1907—not about his usual depopulated wilderness, but the oppo- 
site. It is a science-fiction tale set in the early 21st century, where China, 
with its teeming population, has become an important world power. China 
has learnt the art of manufacturing from Japan and eventually surpasses 
its one-time master. Japan for its part goes into a slow decline and gives 
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up on industrial production, focusing instead on its true comparative 
advantage—aesthetics. As Japan beguiles the world with tea ceremonies 
and beautifully cultivated bonsai, China catapults onto the world stage as 
an industrial powerhouse, to the bemusement and consternation of all. 
But China is uninterested in the usual political corollaries that the West 
has come to expect from such economic power. It shows no desire to build 
a mighty army, or a navy that could guard its globe-girdling commer- 
cial interests. It displays little if any appetite for conquest in the familiar 
terms through which all empires rise and fall. In time, the world realizes 
that China is no ordinary empire, since demography is in its favour. Soon 
the world sees the Chinese spilling across the country’s borders, east to 
California, west to Europe and south to Indonesia. 


This influx, however, is met by a Western response that London dubs 
‘an unparalleled invasion’. If China’s might rests in its fecundity, the 
Western powers reason, the only solution is a biological attack. The 
Western nations conspire to unleash bacteriological warfare on China, 
raining down all manner of germs—smallpox, scarlet fever, cholera, 
bubonic plague—until its people are no more. After the genocide is over, 
it takes years to clean up what has turned into the world’s largest toxic- 
waste dump. Finally, all complicit nations of the civilized world gather in 
Copenhagen and solemnly pledge never to commit such a crime again, 
nor ‘to use against one another the laboratory methods of warfare they 
had employed in the invasion of China’. 


In one sense, Jack London’s science fiction is a period piece: imagination 
running wild in the era of the ‘yellow peril’, when all questions of civili- 
zation were viewed through the prism of race. But in another it reflects 
a more general baflement about how to accommodate the spectacular 
commercial genius and energy of a people who account for nearly one 
fifth of humanity. Yet, London suggests, the same arithmetic that is the 
source of China’s self-confidence might augur well for world peace—if 
only the rest of the world could live with it: 


China. . had no Napoleonic dream, and was content to devote herself to 
the arts of peace. After a tme of disquiet, the idea was accepted that China 
was to be feared, not in war, but in commerce . . . China went on con- 
summiating her machine-civilization. Instead of a large standing army, she 
developed an immensely larger and splendidly efficient militia. Her navy 
was so small that it was the laughing stock of the world; nor did she attempt 
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to strengthen her navy. The treaty ports of the world were never entered by 
her visiting battleships. 


In these last sentences, London could have been describing the Chinese 
trade policies of the early 15th century. At that time the ships of Admiral 
Zheng He, a eunuch! from Ming China, circled half the globe—from 
North and Southeast Asia to the Indian Ocean littoral, the Middle East 
and finally East Africa—engaging in a bountiful trade that was dubbed 
tribute to the Ming dynasty, with never a thought of using the vast fleet 
at his disposal for colonial conquest. The Chinese world policy of the 
2ist century would seem to share some fundamental characteristics with 
that of Admiral Zheng: China remains far more interested in trade and 
making money than i in military expansionism. 


Sino-African economics 


Nowhere is the impact of the Chinese ‘invasion’ more dramatic than in 
Africa. Practically abandoned by the United States once the Cold War 
rivalry was over, and beset by structural problems that IMF stabilization 
programmes and foreign aid signally failed to alleviate, African econo- 

mies are receiving a wholly unexpected boost from China. Trade between 
Africa and China reached $55 billion in 2006, and the figure is set to 
climb. Much of this stems from China’s interest in resources, of course: 
its stakes in manganese mines in South Africa, uranium pits in Niger, 
oil fields in Sudan, cobalt mines in Congo and so on are well known. But 
what is most striking about this new round of economic engagement is 
the demographic infi 


In Malawi, recent Chinese immigrants are running small factories, 
trading companies and health-care clinics. In Ivory Coast, China is 
building a whole new: capital city. In Angola and Nigeria the Chinese are 
building and repairing railroads. They have large-scale oil exploration 
contracts in Congo and Guinea. Even in Chad, arguably one of the most 
wretched of the African countries—landlocked, isolated and racked 
by recurrent civil wars—Chinese expatriates are opening pharmacies, 
massage parlours and restaurants. Unlike their Western counterparts, 
Chinese companies will exploit the smallest finds in their search for oil, 
so long as there are plenty of them. There are analogues here perhaps to 


3 Jack London, “The Unparalleled Invasion’, in The Complete Short Stories of Jack 
London, Volume 2, Stanford 1993, p. 1,238. 
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the Great Leap Forward, only this time being played out in Africa. Most 
significantly, the Chinese are not merely passing through, like so many 
employees of Western multinational corporations. Rather, they mean 
to stay and build roads, oil refineries and cement factories; they are set- 
tling in for the long haul. 


While the Chinese foray into Africa appears to some as a throwback to a 
previous era and has stirred up anti-colonial sentiments in places such 
as Zambia, it is surely arguable that China comes to Africa without any 
colonial baggage. But more importantly, from the perspective of Africa’s 
rulers, the Chinese are also coming to make money without resorting 
to the irritating rhetoric of the World Bank—anti-corruption, pro-poor, 
pro-transparency—which falls far short of effecting its stated goals while 
managing to rub sand-paper on African government faces. The Chinese 
principle of non-interference in the domestic affairs of another country 
may be viewed in some quarters as a reprehensible moral indifference, 
but the time-honoured craft of China’s foreign economic policy—free 
trade, for lack of a better term—is nevertheless transforming the entre- 
preneurial landscape of a continent that has been beaten down since the 
1980s with a series of structural adjustment programmes that disman- 
tled, among other things, local capacity for economic management. 


Regional architectures 


But before any further exploration of the emerging aist-century East 
Asian order led by China’s commercial dynamism, it is necessary to 
define the more recent old order that was swept aside by the 1997-98 
Asian Crisis. At the time, Benedict Anderson pithily summarized the 
confluence of fortuitous events that made possible the manufacturing 
miracles of Southeast Asia.‘ It is well worth retracing his argument, 
if only to underscore the magnitude of the transformation that has 
occurred in the ten years since the Asian crisis. 


The first aspect of this was political: American support for ‘stability’ 
in the area during the Cold War translated into backing for authori- 
tarian governments. These included three decades of Suharto’s New 
Order—‘capitalism in one family’; two decades of Ferdinand Marcos’s 
dictatorship in the Philippines; and four decades of support for South 


4 Benedict Anderson, ‘From Miracle to Crash’, London Review of Books, 16 April 
1998. 
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Korea’s hardline anti-Communists. With the end of the Vietnam War, 
and then later the Cold War, the rationale for propping up strongmen in 
the name of anti-communism was undermined; so too was the basis for 
American influence. ' 


The second aspect was economic, involving above all the investment 
capital that flowed in from Japan during the 1980s with the rising value 
of the yen, reaching its peak with the Plaza Accord. With the United 
States acting as guarantor of political stability, Japan emerged by the end 
of the 1970s as the single most important foreign investor in the area. 
So much money flowed out that Japan began to look at Southeast Asia as 
its own backyard, much as the us does with Latin America. It was this 
view that prompted the suggestion, made at the time of the Asian crisis 
by Eisuke Sakakibara, Japan’s Vice Minister of Finance for International 
Affairs, for the creation of an Asian Monetary Fund—an idea quickly 
slapped down by us Treasury officials. 


A third aspect of the old order was the presence of overseas Chinese entre- 
preneurs in Southeast Asia, the true engine of the region’s spectacular 
rise. Of the estimatedi34 million ethnic Chinese residing outside their 
ancestral land, more than 82 per cent live in Asia, mostly in Southeast 
Asia. That includes some 7.3 million ethnic Chinese in Indonesia, 6 mil- 
lion in Thailand, 5 million in Malaysia, 2 million in Burma, Singapore, the 
Philippines and Vietnam. In Thailand and the Philippines, the Chinese 
intermarried with the local population and assimilated; elsewhere, they 
were comprador capitalists, the ‘essential outsiders’ who connected the 
region with the world market.5 Today the Chinese diaspora preside over 
the vast wealth of the region in a kind of ethnic division of labour, most 
pronounced in places such as Indonesia, where political power is strictly 
the purview of the natives. What was remarkable about this diaspora is 
that through most of the Cold War, its relationship to its ancestral home 
was problematic, if not non-existent; and arm’s length at best. 


Finally, the Southeast Asian manufacturing miracle occurred in the 
extraordinary context of the sequestration of China after 1949; in other 
words, Southeast Asian growth was based on borrowed time, before 
China roared back into the world market. This was the postwar order 
that was largely destroyed in 1997—98, according to Anderson. Or, as 
5 Dan Chirot and Anthony Reid, eds, Essential Outsiders: Chinese and Jews in the 
Modern Transformation of Southeast Asia and Central Europe, Seattle 1997. 
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suggested above, it went up in flames—metaphorically, and literally. For 
one of the most memorable events of the period was an ecological catas- 
trophe that in places bordered on the apocalyptic. The El Niño Southern 
Oscillation (ENSO) of 1997-98 is one of the worst to have occurred in 
the three hundred years of the phenomenon’s recorded history. It had an 
extremely long reach, stretching from Syria to Mongolia, China, North 
Korea and Southeast Asia, and devastated several developing countries 
that were helpless before its elemental power. ENSO-related anomalies 
were responsible for the severe winter that threatened 20 per cent of 
all Tibetan livestock, plus 3 million head of livestock in Mongolia, and 
led to massive food shortages in Tajikistan. In North Korea, the severe 
drought of 1997-98 further destroyed what slim prospect for food 
production there was after the floods that preceded it, and produced a 
famine that claimed hundreds of thousands of lives—if not a million. In 
Indonesia, the drought abetted the devastating fires that ripped through 
the country’s tinder-dry forests, affecting nearly ro million hectares and 
enveloping Southeast Asia in smoke and haze. Starting in the southern 
provinces of Sumatra and Kalimantan, the fires burned from June to 
November 1997, costing an estimated $2 billion in economic damage, 
not counting the global costs of such high carbon emissions. When the 
smoke cleared, East Asia was a quite different place. 


The new landscape 


The ‘miracle’ that the World Bank had admired was market-friendly 
Southeast Asia, not intervention-prone Northeast Asia, and it was 
predicated on sustained economic growth, hovering around 7 to 9 per 
cent from the mid-80s.° After 1997—98, Southeast Asia would never 
regain that momentum; in the best of times the growth rate would not 
top 4 to 6 per cent. In other words the V-shaped recovery was not fol- 
lowed by any kind of miracle. Today, the ‘miracle’ economies are those 
of India, China and Vietnam, which offer greater political and economic 
stability and sustain growth rates of 8 to 10 per cent. Vietnam—which 
was not part of the Southeast Asian miracle—now surpasses Thailand in 
consumption of cement, a good indicator of investment spending. 


Politically, the authoritarian governments that presided over rapid eco- 
nomic growth in Southeast Asia fell one by one. In Indonesia, the New 


€ World Bank, East Asian Miracle: Economic Growth and Public Policy, New York 1993. 
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Order was replaced by a series of feckless democratic leaders, and ‘capi- 
talism in one family’ by capitalism in several; corruption was still rife, 
but now more decentralized than before. The country never quite recov- 
ered from the paroxysm that toppled Suharto and unleashed pogroms 
against ethnic Chinese—not to mention the repeated bombings in Bali. 
Thailand went through a series of leadership changes, until Thaksin 
Shinawatra, a Sino-Thai who tried to enhance his patriotic credentials by 
creating a party called Thais Love Thais, was overthrown in a bloodless 
coup in 2006. But the generals are still grappling with political violence 
in the south, much as the Filipino government does with insurgency in 
its own southern islands. In Malaysia, Prime Minister Mahathir, who 
had the presence of mind to impose capital controls in the midst of the 
financial panic and thus helped avert a bigger crisis for Malaysia, none- 
theless found it difficult to sustain his power base in the face of massive 
hostility from the global financial community. This, combined with a 
series of political misjudgments, finally forced him to step down. 


There is no necessary relationship between authoritarian politics and 
economic growth, however, and it was not the end of authoritarianism 
that spelled the demise of the high-octane economic expansion. But the 
passing of the Cold War, and the concomitant decline of American politi- 
cal influence in the region, have brought about a fundamental change 
in the old condominium of hegemonic politics in Southeast Asia, where 
the United States provided political and military support, and Japan 
provided the financial wherewithal. In its place is the increasingly over- 
whelming influence of China, which has every interest in maintaining 
stability on its periphery, if only to allow its own brisk economic growth 
to continue undisturbed. Its need to project substantial influence beyond 
its immediate littoral is in part based on the need to secure sea-lanes (if 
by means other than the deployment of force). China is the world’s sec- 

ond largest importer of oil, over half of which transits through the Straits 
of Malacca. China also currently consumes half of the world’s cement, 
a third of its steel, a quarter of its copper and a fifth of its aluminium— 
much of it travelling through chokepoints in the Straits of Malacca, 
Sunda, Lombok and Makassar. 


These geopolitical concerns, combined with China’s insatiable appetite 
for energy and natural resources, have made it inevitable that China, 
in its own way, should pick up where the United States left off. Just as 
regional economic forums that include the us, such as the Asia-Pacific 
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Economic Forum (APEC), are losing steam, ASEAN-plus-3, which con- 
spicuously does not include it, has picked up momentum, and it is the 
latter that is calling important—and effective—economic shots for the 
region. And it is not at all unrealistic to anticipate the formation of the 
ASEAN-China Free Trade Area (ACFTA) in the near future. China is also 
gearing up to create a new security forum within the overall structure 
of the Asian Regional Forum (ARF), as an alternative to the series of 
bilateral security arrangements that the United States maintains. Devoid 
of ideological grandstanding and motivated by intense practicality, China 
has not hesitated to extend ‘fraternal’ support to various pariah regimes 
on its fringes, such as Burma and North Korea. North Korea is today 
practically a ward of China’s, and in Burma the prc is also the larg- 
est investor, building pipelines across the country to Kunming to access 
oil from the Middle East. It has also poured in millions in aid to the 
Burmese military. 


Before their economy fell into the doldrums in the 1990s, it was the 
Japanese who marched through Southeast Asia in search of investment 
opportunities in natural resources and manufacturing, and tourism. 
Japanese foreign direct investment in ASEAN stood at $5.7 billion in 1995; 
it had plummeted to less than a fifth of that by 2000 and though it has 
picked up since, was only $2.5 bn in 2003. FDI from the United States 
has remained more or less flat ten years after the crisis, ranging either 
side of the $4bn mark, while the South Koreans and the Taiwanese have 
recently increased their stake—as have the Chinese.” 


Today, the Chinese diaspora helps stitch East Asia into a coherent 
regional order. The long sequestration of China now over, the Chinese 
population of Southeast Asia is reconnecting with its homeland in 
unprecedented ways. If the immigrants that left the provinces of Fujian 
and Guandong in the 19th century spoke mutually incomprehensible 
dialects like Hokkien, Cantonese, Hakka, Hainanese and Teochiu, the 
new wave of immigrants who are pouring into countries like Burma 
and Thailand speak the lingua franca of the Middle Kingdom, Mandarin 
Chinese. Having long acted as intermediaries between Western capital- 
ism and the local economy, this diaspora now plays an indispensable 
role on behalf of Chinese capitalism, deepening its engagement with 





7 Data from ASEAN, Statistics of Foreign Direct Investment in ASEAN, 2005; available 
on ASEAN website. 
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Southeast Asia. It is this layer that has provided renewed vigour to that 
region’s economies. | 

- f 
Between 1993 and 2001, China’s trade with Southeast Asia increased by 
75 per cent a year; its combined exports to ASEAN grew by 220 per cent 
in the five years between 2000 and 2005. China’s combined imports 
from Southeast Asia grew even faster, at 239 per cent in the same five- 
year period (as versus 93 per cent for total imports from the rest of the 
world). And the proposed tariff agreement, ACFTA, which could cre- 
ate the world’s largest free-trade area by 2010, will only accelerate the 
strengthening of trade ties within the zone, and the relative exclusion of 
efficient producers outside it, like the United States and Japan. 

l 

Local alarms : 


Not every country on the fringes of China is sanguine about the 
PRC’s growing economic influence. Vietnam, unlike other Southeast 
Asian states, was directly ruled by China for a lengthy period, and as 
recently as 1979 suffered a PLA invasion from the north (in retalia- 
tion for the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia—and the persecution 
of the Sino-Vietnamese). It is also fiercely nationalistic, much like 
another country in Northeast Asia: Korea. 


Nobody is more concerned about China’s emergence in the world sys- 
tem than the Republic of Korea. Since the early 1980s, the South Koreans 
have worried about losing their competitive edge to the Chinese, and 
have sought ways of keeping this juggernaut from steamrolling over 
them. The tenth largest economy in the world, South Korea boasts the 
fastest productivity of' any in the past decade; with a population more 
wired than that of anywhere else, it is set to leapfrog Japan and the 
United States ın terms of information technology. 


In the ten years since the Asian Financial Crisis, the South Koreans 
have dealt with the dilemma of the new Sino-centric regional order in 
two different ways. One has been to intensify economic interaction with 
China, to the point where China is today South Korea’s biggest export 
market. Last year, its exports to China stood at nearly $70 billion, greater 
than those to the United States or Japan. South Korea’s imports from 
China were at nearly $50 billion, making the latter its second most 











8 ASEAN Trade Statistics Database. 
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important source of imports. The total volume of trade between the two 
countries is nearly equal, then, to that between China and ASEAN, which 
stood at $113 billion in 2005. Korea was long a tributary state to China, 
and is culturally conversant with it; there are today more South Koreans 
studying in China than any other nationality. (North Korea, meanwhile, 
is now dependent on China for practically all of its imported energy, 
manufactured goods, and much of its food. Visitors to the markets in 
Pyongyang report finding not a single thing, from clothing to bricks, 
made by the North Koreans themselves.) 


More surprising is South Korea’s second response to the emerging 
Chinese regional order. Even as the trade relationship thickens across 
the Yellow Sea, the Koreans are making a concerted effort to reach out 
to the United States to counter-balance Chinese influence, and the best 
example of this policy is the Free Trade Agreement between Korea and 
the United States that was signed in June this year. On the face of it, 
the Agreement constitutes a radical disavowal of Korea’s past economic 
interventionism, as the world’s most famous ‘developmental state’ trans- 
mogrifies itself into a model free-trading nation. In another sense, it is 
also the boldest of industrial policy initiatives. The Korean government 
has decided that the country cannot compete with the Chinese head-on 
without a massive revamping of its economy and society—by marrying 
its human capital with American science and technology, and exper- 
tise in services; effectively merging key aspects of its economy with 
that of the United States. 


Every country in East Asia will have to find its own response to the emer- 
gent regional order. South Korea’s chimes with its history of intimate 
coexistence with the Chinese, while also implicating the United States 
in its balancing act. The Koreans have a great deal to lose by dismantling 
all trade barriers with the us. South Korea had previously maintained an 
average tariff of 11.2 per cent, three times higher than the us average of 
3.7 per cent, and yet Korea is now allowing a huge influx of American 
firms across all sectors where the us has advantages: telecommunica- 
tions, financial services, pharmaceuticals, legal services, accounting, the 
audio-visual industry, express delivery, medical devices, branch bank- 
ing, insurance—not to mention agriculture. Moreover, the Koreans have 
assured the United States of state-of-the-art protection of us trademarks 
and intellectual property, enforcement of laws on piracy and counter- 
feiting, and complete transparency in government procurement. Once 
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ferocious in the implementation of a protectionist industrial policy, the 
Koreans are now equally tigerish in the pursuit of free trade. 


For Jack London, a socialist with all sorts of blinders about race, it was 
hard to see a silver lining to the cloud of the ever-multiplying Chinese 
and their economic influence; a case of racist thinking masquerading as 
geopolitics. But it is not all that different from the thinking of pundits 
casting nervous glances at the ‘rise of China’. For those who have long 
lived in the periphery: of the Middle Kingdom, however, the challenge 
of China’s unparalleled invasion takes on a different complexion. Out 
of the ruins of the Asian Financial Crisis and the collapse of the post- 
war arrangements that once paved the way to an economic miracle, the 
Koreans and Southeast Asians saw in the same ‘rise of China’ an unpar- 
alleled opportunity fot commerce—and took it. It is a practical solution 
for people who have had to live with the most practical of world powers 
today, as it was in the 15th century. Is there any reason why the rest of the 
world cannot be like them? 
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ROBIN BLACKBURN 


A GLOBAL PENSION PLAN 


Y 2050 THE world’s population is predicted to be just over 
g billion, of whom an unprecedented 22 per cent—some 2 
billion people—will be over Go years old. Without a radical 
shift in current policies well over half of these, around 1.2 bil- 
lion, will lack adequate income security, according to a recent UN report, 
World Economic and Social Survey 2007: Development in an Ageing World. 
Already, as the authors note, ‘Eighty per cent of the world’s population 
do not have sufficient protection in old age to enable them to face health, 
disability and income risks . . . In developing countries alone, about 342 
million older persons’ currently lack adequate income security.’ * 


The ageing of advanced capitalist societies, above all in Europe and 
Japan, has become a familiar theme in recent years. But though its 
causes—rising longevity and a falling birth rate—are strongest in the rich 
countries and the most rapidly developing states, they are not confined 
to these regions. By 2050 Asia, including India and China, is expected to 
have no fewer than 1,249 million old people, comprising 24 per cent of 
the population.? In 2005 Africa had only 48 million over-6os, forming 
5.2 per cent of the total population; but by 2050 the size of this group 
is set to quadruple to! 207 million, making up 10.3 per cent of the total 
population. In other words, Africa is expected to have more old people 
than Latin America and the Caribbean (with 187 million aged 60-plus), 
and nearly as many as Europe’s 229 million of that age. 


What is more, it is the frail and vulnerable ‘old old’ that is the most 
rapidly growing age cohort in all parts of the world. Today there are 88 
million over-80s worldwide; by 2040 it is predicted that there will be 98 
million in China alone, 47 million in India and 13 million in Brazil. The 
global figure for over-80s will rise to 402 million by 2050, according to 
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UN Population Division mid-range projections. As the UN’s Development 
in an Ageing World notes: 


The demographic transition poses an enormous challenge . . . For the 
unprotected the notion of retirement does not exist; they must continue to 
rely on their work, which is a greater challenge for those in advanced age 
(80 years or over). To survive, older persons also count on the support of 
the family and the community, which, ifalso resource-constrained, may not 
be able to offer solid social insurance. In this regard, older persons who are 
single, widowed or childless (particularly women) face an even higher nsk 
of destitution. 


Global protection 


The universal, publicly financed old-age pension has been a popular and 
effective means for reducing poverty and extending social citizenship in 
all developed states. In the age of globalization it is right that this tried 
and tested device for protecting the livelihood of the elderly should be 
installed at a planetary level, by means of a Global Pension paid at a 
modest rate to every older person, to be financed by a very modest tax on 
global financial transactions and corporate wealth. In the first instance 
the worldwide old-age pension could be set at one dollar a day, bearing 
in mind that even this small sum would help to lift hundreds of millions 
of the aged out of poverty in every part of the globe. 


Poverty and inequality are so great in today’s world that quite modest 
remedial measures can have a large impact. There are 2.5 billion peo- 
ple living on less than $2 a day, with a probable majority of the elderly 
falling within this category. The poorest to per cent of the world popula- 
tion receive only 0.7 per cent of global income, while the richest decile 
command some 54 per cent. In this ‘champagne glass’ world, the well- 


off sip at the glass’s brimming bowl, and the impoverished or struggling 





‘UN Department of Economic and Social Affairs, World Economic and Social Survey 
2007 Development in an Ageing World, New York June 2007, p. 89. (Hereafter 
Development in an Ageing World.) This paper develops a proposal first presented to a 
panel organized by Global Action on Aging at the UN ın New York on 14 February 
2007, for the participants in the concurrent meeting of the UN Social and Economic 
Council. I would like to thank Jay Ginn, Diane Elson, Susanne Paul, Manuel Riesco 
and Matthieu Leimgruber for comments and suggestions. 

> These figures are taken from World Population Prospects: the 2006 Revision, avail- 
able on the website of the UN Population Division. 

3 Development in an Ageing World, p. 89. 
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remainder supply the slender stem. In such conditions a dollar a day is 
less than a rounding error to the wealthy, yet would be a life-line to the 
global aged poor.* 


State pension schemes have helped to limit old-age poverty in the devel- 
oped world, but have not abolished it. In the developing countries, 
pension arrangements reach only a fifth of the population, and are often 
very modest anyway.: Formal retirement-income schemes cover fewer 
than 15 per cent of the world’s households. Even states like India and 
Chile, with growing economies and considerable administrative capac- 
ity, fail to deliver basic pensions. India’s old-age pension is means-tested 
and amounts to only $2 a month for those able to claim it.’ While India’s 
poor urban dwellers are not poor enough to claim, its poor rural dwellers 
find it too costly to do so (a ‘pension walla’ may collect the pittance but 
will charge a heavy commission). Chile’s pension system has been held 
up as a model, yet it leaves 40 per cent of the population entirely uncov- 
ered and furnishes only weak coverage to a further 40 per cent. 


The current link between pension entitlements and paid work is notably 
bad for women and for all those outside formal employment. Because 
women tend to live a few years longer than men, the majority of the 
elderly are female: today women comprise 55 per cent of over-6os world- 
wide, with the figure rising to 65 per cent in North America and 70 per 
cent in Europe. Worldwide, women made up 63.5 per cent of over-80s in 
2005, a figure that is expected to drop slightly to 61.4 per cent by 2050. 
Since women’s unpaid labour in the home does not count as a contribu- 
tion to all private, and most public, pension systems, over 75 per cent of 
the elderly poor are female. Moreover the older woman’s work of caring 
for other family members is not just a question of the past but continues 
in the present as she: cares for her spouse, her grandchildren and the 





4 UNDP, Development Report 2006. Such outrageous disparities lead Thomas Pogge 
to make a powerful case for sweeping and radical redistribution ın World Poverty 
and Human Rights, Cambridge 2002. The proposals I outline here would be a mod- 
est contribution to the measures needed to accomplish this, complementary to 
those that he suggests. 

5 The yawning gaps ın pension provision are well documented ın Larry Willmore, 
‘Universal Pensions in Developing Countries’, World Development, vol. 35, no 1 
(2007), pp. 24-51. For India see Rajeev Ahuja, ‘Old-Age Income Security for the 
Poor’, Economic and Political Weekly, 13 September 2003. 
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sick. In countries afflicted by HIV/AIDS older women are essential to 
family survival, as they take on their children’s parenting role. Over 60 
per cent of orphans in South Africa and Zimbabwe, and 50 per cent of 
orphans in Botswana, Malawi and Tanzania, live with their grandpar- 
ents. If a reliable way could be found to channel $30 a month, or $90 a 
quarter, to the aged in the developing countries this would not only mas- 
sively reduce poverty but would put resources in the hands of those who 
could make good use of them. 


As populations age further, greater strain is put on the elder-care 
arrangements in family and kinship networks.* At present, 75 per cent of 
older people in Asia and Latin America still live with their children and 
grandchildren, whereas in Europe and North America 73 per cent of the 
elderly live on their own. However, the trend towards the elderly living 
either alone or only with their spouse is rising everywhere.’ Older people 
living on their own are at most risk of poverty, especially where there is 
little or no pension provision. But where the larger family unit is poor, 
the growing proportion of the dependent elderly aggravates their pov- 
erty. Of course, live-in grandparents and other older relatives can help 
with childcare and other tasks; but if they are entirely without income 
this can be a factor that nudges the whole family below the poverty line. 
Even a very modest pension would help to alleviate this uncomfortable 
tension. The Global Pension should suit both residential patterns and 
strengthen the ability of families to confront their problems, whether 


encompassing co-residence or not. 
Counter-trends? 


The forecast absolute numbers of the old concern people already alive 
and could only prove false if there is some unforeseen large-scale rise in 
the death rate, due to epidemics or other catastrophes. But the worldwide 


6 The disproportionate domestic burden on women is a theme of the successive 
reports of UNIFEM. See, for example, UNIFEM, The Progress of the World’s Women, 
New York 2000. 

7 Development in an Ageing World, p. 95. 

8 A strain described in Jeremy Seabrook, A World Growing Old, London 2003. 

9 Development in an Ageing World, pp. 93-5. These co-residence patterns mean there 
are fewer ‘elderly households’ in the developing world, and help to explain why the 
data on old-age poverty ın the developing world are less clear-cut than for the developed 
world. The large, mult-generational family often gives tangible reality to the phrase 
‘generational solidarity’. But rising numbers of older people ın poor households will 
aggravate their problems, while availability of the pension would ease them. 
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proportion of the older population could be lessened if there were a dra- 
matic rise in the birth rate. In most advanced countries the birth rate has 
dropped well below the replacement rate, which is an average of roughly 
2.1 children per woman. In Europe the birth rate has dropped to between 
1.2 and 1.8 children per woman, with 30 per cent of women having no 
children and many limiting themselves to one. This overall trend is well- 
established throughout the developed world and is now evident in the 
developing world as well. Because the decline became steep three or four 
decades ago its consequences will be with us for a long time. 

While both increased longevity and a lowered birth rate contribute to the 
ageing of populations, if the latter drops more heavily than the former 
rises, the population shrinks. The Japanese birth rate has dropped to an 
average of only 1.3 children for each woman in her child-bearing years. 
For the first time Japan’s population actually shrank in 2005, by a few 
thousand, and between 2005 and 2030 it is set to fall from 127 million 
to 100 million. By mid-century, fifty states will have populations lower 
than they were in 2000, and the total world population could well be 
declining by the last decades of the 21st century. Some recovery from 
very low birth rates is already occurring (e.g. in Italy) but replacement 
rates might still not be regained. If shrinking populations are combined 
with other measures to ease the pressure on resources and reduce emis- 
sions of greenhouse gases, it could well be very positive. Nevertheless 
the likely costs of an ageing society will still have to be met, and these 


will be high. 


It is often claimed that the ageing of the population can be offset by 
immigration. The projections I have quoted assume the continuation 
of current migration trends; while such flows can mitigate the ageing 
effect on a country- -by-country basis, they cannot, of course, reduce the 
ageing of the global population. Indeed in so far as the migratory flow 
is from more ‘youthful’ populations to regions where the birth rate is 
much lower, and life. expectancy longer, it is likely that migrants will 
adopt the demographic patterns of their hosts, a process that will itself 
increase ageing effects in the global population. 


Very few countries have arrangements adequate to meet the rising future 
needs of the elderly. In the developing world and poor countries, the aged 


10 ‘Greying Japan’, The Economist, 6 January 2006. These trends are well discussed 
in Géran Therborn, Between Sex and Power, London 2004, pp. 229-59. 
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are often sunk in absolute or extreme poverty, while in the richer coun- 
tries they suffer relative poverty. As aged populations double or treble 
both these problems will grow. In a recent critical examination of official 
projections I give reasons to believe that both the United States and the 
European Union are on course to a shortfall in resources dedicated to 
these purposes of around 4 per cent of GDP by 2035." In continental 
Europe per capita public pensions are to be heavily slashed—roughly 
cut in half. In the us and UK, occupational pension schemes have lost 
much value or are under threat, while individual schemes are ineff- 
cient and offer poor coverage. Commercial suppliers of private pensions 
spend heavily on marketing, customization and salaries; many exploit 
the tempting information gap between knowledgeable provider and 
bemused customer. Even though favoured by lavish tax concessions, 
the financial services industry has failed to furnish adequate pension 
coverage to those on low and medium incomes. If private financing of 
pensions fails so many in the rich countries, because of cost ratios and 
information asymmetry, it will be even less appropriate in developing 
countries.” The Global Pension could help to identify a shared worldwide 
problem, and devise manageable and cooperative ways of tackling it. 


At present, most official reports relating to ‘old age’ in the more developed 
OECD countries put those aged 65 years and above in this category, while 
the global statistics presented by the UN Population Division define the 





4 Robin Blackburn, Age Shock: How Finance Is Failing Us, London and New York 
2006, pp. 61-74. In this book I draw on recent forecasts made by the UK Pensions 
Commission, the Economic Policy Committee of the European Commission, the us 
Congressional Budget Office and by contributors to OECD Economic Studies to iden- 
tify the size of this shortfall. While over-65s are set to double ın absolute size within 
a generation, and become between a fifth and a quarter of the total population, their 
share of income will—under current public and private arrangements—be stuck 
at around a tenth of GDP. Simply to maintain pensioners’ relative incomes at their 
present level would require an extra 4 per cent of GDP. There 1s still significant 
pensioner poverty today, but matters will become much worse by 2030 and 2040 
as already enacted reductions in entitlement come into effect. If the UK govern- 
ment succeeds in 1ts plans for a National Pension Savings Scheme, it will reduce 
the projected shortfall of over 4 per cent of GDP by only 0.7 per cent by 2050 (Age 
Shock, p 266). 

2 Development in an Ageing World notes some of the weaknesses of private provision 
but does not register the structural problem of heavy charges, stemmung from exor- 
bitant salanes, profit-gouging and marketing costs. In a section of Age Shock entitled 
‘High Finance and Distressed Debt’ I also argue that credit derivatives based on sub- 
prime mortgages and private equity deals would not be good for pension funds. 
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old as those aged Go and above. Because life expectancy is lower in the 
less developed regions it might well be appropriate to pay the proposed 
Global Pension to those aged 60 and over, while raising the qualifying 
age to 65 in the OECD states. (Alternatively, one might use each country’s 
pension age as the qualifying benchmark, or calibrate the figure to local 
life expectancy in some way; but these more complex approaches will not 
be attempted here.) At the suggested qualifying ages—6s5 for the OECD, 
6o elsewhere—there are some 560 million men and women who are in 
this older category today. The cost of introducing a Global Pension of a 
dollar a day ın the next few years would therefore be around $205 billion 
a year, one fifth of the projected cost to the us of the Iraq War, or one half 
of the annual us military budget prior to the Iraq invasion. However, 
that cost will double by around 2030, and treble by mid-century. 


The Global Pension would be a universal social-insurance scheme, not 
an aid programme. It would channel financial resources direct to the eld- 
erly in their communities, whether rich or poor, urban or rural. The costs 
of administration would, so far as possible, be spent in those communi- 
ties. It would be a non-means-tested as well as non-contributory ‘social 
pension’, as has been recommended by Help the Aged International. 
Requiring pension recipients to undergo a means test is demeaning and 
discourages the poor from saving. It can easily stigmatize the elderly, 
especially older women. Anthropologists have identified an interest- 
ing characteristic of village support networks in parts of West Africa, 
where young men aré encouraged to constitute work teams to help all 
villagers carry out urgent tasks at difficult moments of the planting and 
harvesting cycle. This help is far more important to some—e.g. older 
widows—than to others, but this differential need is not rendered visible 
in a way that would highlight the neediness, or compromise the dignity, 
of the older person. The more successful welfare states, as we know, 
have also practised universalism in the interests of broadening support 
and maintaining respect to the recipient, who is not singled out as an 
object of charity.3 Under the proposed universal system, direct taxation 
could claw back some of the money paid to the better-off, while the really 
wealthy may pass up the dollar a day. 


3 John Van D. Lewis, ‘Domestic Labor Intensity and the Incorporation of Malian 
Peasant Farmers into Localized Descent Groups’, American Ethnologist, vol. 8, no. 1 
(February 1981), pp. 53-73; and Richard Sennett, Respect, London 2003. 

4 The case for non-means-tested pensions 1s powerfully advanced in Larry Willmore, 
‘Universal Pensions for Developing Countries’, World Development, vol. 35, no. I (2007). 
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A cheque for $90 a quarter would not banish old-age poverty in the 
advanced countries, but it would reduce it a little. It would be welcomed 
by many of the elderly, making a modest but useful contribution to their 
straitened budgets. In richer countries there are still stubborn pock- 
ets of poverty among the aged—especially older women. In the us as 
many as 45.5 per cent of older women living alone have less than 50 
per cent of median income. Even in Sweden, one of the world’s most 
advanced welfare states, the figure for this index of old-age poverty is 16.5 
per cent, while in other parts of the European Union it can range up to 
the us level.s As programmed entitlement cuts are made to European 
pensions, poverty rates will soar. In the United States President Bush’s 
plan to weaken Social Security was defeated, but already there is talk of 
‘saving’ the programme by means of future economies. A campaign for 
the Global Pension would draw attention to old-age poverty and encour- 
age all governments, according to their means, to do more to combat it. 


Worrying as the economic outlook is for the elderly in most of the OECD 
countries, the situation is, of course, worse in much of the former Soviet 
Union, and much worse in many parts of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
where the aged in the countryside and the slums often have no coverage 
at all—circumstances which could themselves supply their own grm 
corrective to the assumption that recent improvements in life expect- 
ancy will be maintained. 


An excluded category 


But why single out the aged—why not tackle poverty at any age? Over 
the last several decades, mounting concern at the horrendous dimen- 
sions of global poverty has prompted a variety of schemes to reduce it; 
but despite the proliferation of such measures, there are no interna- 
tional programmes specifically dedicated to tackling poverty among the 
old. The widely cited Millennium Development Goals do not include 
a single aspiration directly related to support of the elderly. The only 
such goal that would be relevant—though the aged are not specifically 
mentioned—is the commitment to make sure that nobody lives on less 
than one dollar a day. In general, international action on poverty is domi- 
nated by a development agenda which ensures that specific measures 





* Timothy Smeeding and Susanna Sandstrom, ‘Poverty and Income Maintenance in 
Old Age’, Center for Retirement Research Working Paper 29, 2004. 
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not only achieve a worthy objective—say, the education of women—but 
also stimulate economic growth. The plight of the elderly often does not 
lend itself to such arguments, since few of them are likely to be protago- 
nists of development—and since this plight may not be alleviated even 
by successful economic growth. 


So far there have only been two world assemblies devoted to the prob- 
lems of the elderly, the first of which was held in Vienna in 1982. This 
assembly registered some important issues, but its main focus was on 
ageing in the more developed countries. Two decades were to elapse 
before the convening of the second, held in Madrid in 2002. It identified 
a checklist of priorities for national policy with regard to older people 
while urging, in a locution that sought to harness the growth agenda to 
its own concerns, that the old should become ‘full participants’ in the 
development process. Development in an Ageing World recognizes the 
need for a dramatic widening in pension provision—and signals that 
‘the equivalent of a dollar a day would be a good beginning’—but stops 
short of proposing any global programme to tackle the problem, which 
is thus left to national governments and existing aid efforts.” 


In urging the case for a Global Pension I do not mean to slight the claims 
of bare humanity, or the efforts of those who campaign for the need to 
alleviate the problems and poverty of other groups, such as young moth- 
ers or AIDS sufferers. In the unequal and militarized world in which 
we live there are many ways in which poverty may be overcome. Peace 
would be the best help for the very poor in strife-torn lands. Successful 





16 The website of Global Action on Aging contains links to most of the literature pro- 
duced by international organizations on this subject. Since 2002 there have been 
few signs of growing attention to the situation of the elderly. The hitherto marginal 
position of the old ın international anti-poverty discourse admits of an exception 
which really does prove the rule. In 1994 the World Bank issued a famous report 
entitled Averting the Old Crisis: Policies to Protect the Old and Promote Growth. 
The report advanced a critique of public pension schemes and urged their replace- 
ment by new provisions which would force every citizen to enrol with a commercial 
pension provider. It claimed that this would foster growth by deepening capital 
markets. I discuss the counter-productive effects of this advice, and its repudiation 
by a later World Bank Chief Economist, in Banking on Death or Investing in Life: the 
History and Future of Pensions, London 2002, pp. 225-78, 402-8. For the shaping of 
international development priorities see Paul Cammack, ‘Attacking the Poor’, NLR 
13, January-February 2002, pp. 125-34. 

7 Development in an Ageing World, p. xv. 
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economic development, such as has taken place in China over recent 
decades, lifts many out of poverty and furnishes a more hopeful context 
in which to advance anti-poverty strategies. But China also shows that 
even—or especially—the most rapid growth may not banish absolute 
poverty in the countryside or new urban centres. 


Some believe that the best anti-poverty programme would be a global 
Basic Income Grant. This could not be set at much less than one dollar a 
day and would thus be ten times as costly as the global pension. While I 
demonstrate below the affordability of the Global Pension, a qualitatively 
greater effort would be required to set up a Basic Income Grant on a 
world scale. No doubt its champions would see that effort as eminently 
justifiable; but perhaps they could also see the Global Pension as a use- 
ful stepping stone towards a BIG.’ 


A Global Pension could also command support in ways that would extend 
the general case against poverty. In the richer countries there is wide- 
spread uneasiness at the danger of growing relative poverty amongst 
the old at home and an unhappy awareness of the worse plight of the 
very deprived in the poor countries. In developing and underdeveloped 
countries there is the more specific alarm or guilt occasioned by the pov- 
erty, actual or impending, of parents, grandparents, uncles and aunts. 
And reasonably, if less altruistically, young couples also aspire to live 
in a different dwelling from their parents (and parents-in-law), some- 
thing which is still rare in the developing world. Such sentiments helped 
to generate support for old-age pensions in the developed states and is 
likely to do so again in the developing world." Overall a Global Pension, 





8 The pension would not only be easier to finance, 1t would also proceed from an 
argument that is easier to make—appealing to the widely accepted view that the 
elderly are deserving of support. No such consensus yet exsts concerning sup- 
port for able-bodied adults. Likewise, while the claims of infants are certainly very 
strong, offering young mothers financial incentwves to have children does not pro- 
mote their best interests. In note 33 below I do address the predicament of another 
often-excluded cohort, that of those aged 14-20. 

3 In stressing the moral legitrmacy of arguments for a Global Pension, I do not 
mean to imply that narrower arguments will not also be made. In the early 20th 
century the advocates of public pensions in a range of ‘old nch’ countries from 
Denmark to New Zealand sometimes urged that allowing the over-7os to retire 
from the workforce would boost productivity Today, chiming in with the develop- 
ment paradigm, the argument is also sometmes heard—not least in Development 
in an Ageing World. see p. 57—that a pension will allow older farmers to retire, 
handing over the land to sons or daughters who will work it more productively. 
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if it could be realistically financed and delivered, would enjoy substantial 
legitimacy and would in no way detract from other efforts to combat 
relative or absolute poverty. That legitimacy can only grow in an ageing 
planet. Today the majority of the old are poor, tomorrow the majority of 
the poor may well be old. 


Unfortunately the very size of the ageing problem inhibits its solution. 
One dollar a day does not sound much, but it would represent a very con- 
siderable burden on the budgets of many developing states. The old-age 
pension at 65 or 70 was introduced in the developed countries at a time 
when the numbers of those reaching such an age were still quite low— 
5 per cent of the population, rather than the 25 per cent or more now in 
prospect. There is also the problem that governments today in almost all 
countries are expected to deliver universal health and educational provi- 
sion, and to sponsor ambitious development programmes. 


Development in an Ageing World points out that, if national pension 
schemes are so modest, this is in part because there are so many claims 
on the revenues of poor governments. It identifies sixty developing coun- 
tries, many of them approaching medium levels of development, where 
the cost of financing a pension of a dollar a day would represent only 1 
per cent of GDP; nevertheless, this money would still be very difficult to 
find because of the pressing needs of other important programmes. It 
estimates that in Cameroon, Guatemala, India, Nepal and Pakistan, for 
example, the cost of a‘universal basic pension scheme of $1 a day could 
swallow up ‘as much as ro per cent of total tax revenue’. In Bangladesh, 
Burundi, Céte d’Ivoire and Myanmar, the sum would be ‘equivalent to 
the public-health budget’. The report adds: ‘How to finance a basic pen- 
sion scheme may therefore need to be determined in close coordination 
with the resource allocation process (as well as the use of development 
assistance) for other social programmes.’?° 


Pension programmes were adopted in the richer countries in periods 
when market failure had demonstrated the misfit between commer- 
cial mechanisms and social protection. Some business leaders saw 


2 Development in an Ageing World, p. xvi. The report’s ‘experiment’ of costing a 
pension of $1 a day was surely not prompted by my advocacy of the measure at the 
hearings in February 2007. The explanation is rather that extreme poverty has long 
been defined as $1 a day. Moreover the report conceives the pension as paid by each 
state, not as a global programme. 
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retirement schemes as a way to raise productivity, while political lead- 
ers hoped that their introduction would head off social unrest. The 
experience of World War II both increased political pressures and 
demonstrated the ability of modern tax systems to generate massive 
revenues, and hence to underwrite large-scale social provision. There 
is plenty of social unrest in today’s world: radical advance in Latin 
America, oil strikes in Nigeria, and tens of thousands of demonstra- 
tions and strikes each year in China are among the many signs of an 
unmet popular appetite for social justice and protection. Meanwhile the 
UN itself, as we have seen, has argued that pension provision could 
improve productivity.* But even where there is political pressure and 
a claimed development rationale, scarce resources can make it difficult 
for governments to pledge money to pensions on the scale that age- 
ing demands. Just as national welfare states have drawn revenues from 
industrial incomes and profits in the past, so today revenue should be 
sought from taxing the circuits of globalization. 


Paying for the Global Pension 


I have explained that only $205 billion a year would be needed, to begin 
with, for the proposed Global Pension. But it would be necessary to 
reckon with the need for more than doubling revenues within a genera- 
tion and the creation of a substantial fund now, while ageing effects are 
still comparatively modest, to help finance the increasing number of pen- 
sion pay-outs in the middle decades of the 21st century. Moreover there 
should be a commitment to raise the Global Pension in line with the 
growth of overall average incomes, so that the old share in future pros- 
perity. Securing the necessary finance for a global pension—together 
with something extra for administrative costs—will certainly require 
a serious effort. The fiscal devices adopted should ideally relate to the 
workings of the global economy taken as a whole, so there would be a 
wide and dynamic tax base. 


Three types of impost are peculiarly well suited to such a task: a small 
tax on international currency transactions, a levy on the fuel used on 
international flights and a mild tax on corporate wealth. The calculations 
which follow are simply rough-and-ready exercises designed to establish 
that the Global Pension can be easily financed by the proposed taxes. On 


Development in an Ageing World, p. 57. 
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the first, the famous Tobin Tax on the sale or purchase of currencies has 
been urged as a measure to curb currency speculation; but it could equally 
well be applied largely as a revenue-raising measure.» Set as low as 0.1 
per cent—or one thousandth part of each transaction—the tax would 
not be worth evading! ibut would still raise large sums globally. Common 
estimates of the amounts that could be raised each year from a Tobin Tax 
on currency transactions ranged from $100 billion to $300 billion in the 
late 1990s. It seems reasonable, therefore, to postulate a yield of at least 
$150 billion annually from such a tax in, say, 2010 or thereabouts. 


At present the fuel used on international flights is almost untaxed and 
costs the airlines about $50 billion a year. A doubling of the price of fuel 
might help to cut consumption by a fifth or a quarter while still rais- 
ing $30 billion. Arguably, much of the yield from green taxes should be 
used to invest in other measures designed to mitigate global warming. 
But tying at least some of the revenue—say a half of it—to a univer- 
sally recognized good ‘cause would be defensible. While $15 billion a year 
would be a help, other sources of revenue would still be needed. 


The third source of revenue would be a mild levy on share values or share 
transactions. There could be a requirement on all companies employing 
more than fifty employees, or with a turnover of more than $10 million, 
to pay a tax of 2 per cent on their annual profits; either in cash or, in the 
case of public companies, by issuing new shares of that value to the fiscal 
authority. Private companies could issue bonds. Partnerships, including 
private-equity partnerships, could issue nominal partnership rights. The 
effect of requiring the issuance (for free) of new corporate securities 
would be to dilute the value of existing holdings; since there is such 
huge inequality in the ownership of shares and bonds—the richest 1 per 
cent own a half of all! shares—the tax is very progressive. All genuine 
pension funds would.be compensated for the impact of share dilution 
on their holdings.» 





a For the Tobin Tax see James Tobin, The New Economics, Princeton 1974, p 88; 
Jeffrey Frankel, ‘How Well Do Foreign Exchange Markets Function: Might a Tobin 
Tax Help?’, NBER Working Paper W5422, Cambridge, MA 1996; Heikki Patomaki, 
‘The Tobin Tax: How to Make It Real’, Finnish Institute of International Affairs 
1999; Joseph Stiglitz, Globalization and its Discontents, New York 2002. 

3 The use of a general share levy to establish reserve social funds is associated with 
the work of Rudolf Meidner, chief economist of the Swedish trade union federation, 
the LO, and architect of the Swedish welfare state. 
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Two important features of these arrangements should be noted. Firstly, 
they would apply to profits made anywhere in the world. Secondly, com- 
panies would be able to discharge their obligation simply by issuing a new 
security rather than by subtracting from their cash-flow. Large us and 
UK corporate pension-fund sponsors have complained about the burden 
of making cash payments to the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
and the Pension Protection Fund, the insurers of their ‘defined benefit’ 
pension schemes. In some cases companies have been in such difficul- 
ties that payments of this kind were impossible. This has led us ‘Chapter 
11’ bankruptcy-protection courts to require the issuance of new shares 
as an alternative way of making a contribution to their insurer. In the 
UK the Pensions Regulator has made similar provisions, requiring cash- ` 
strapped companies to issue shares to the Pension Protection Fund. 
Employees will stand to qualify for the new pension but would certainly 
welcome a type of contribution that does not weaken their employer in 
any way. The profits tax/share levy would be at a modest rate—a tax of 
2 per cent of profits should raise about $140 billion annually.” The fact 
that the levy works by share dilution means that even funds in tax havens 
would not escape. 


In case of any problem with the share levy—an admittedly radical 
device—there exists a readily available substitute: stamp duty. This tax 
has a long history in Britain and elsewhere, and has been highly suc- 
cessful. It has been levied at a modest rate in the UK on the buying 
and selling of shares for over two centuries. Its success shows that a 
very modest charge on a large volume of transactions can yield size- 
able sums at a low cost, with high levels of compliance and without 
harmful side-effects. It is currently levied at a rate of 0.5 per cent of 
each share transaction (other than those by market makers) and raises 
about £3 billion ($6 bilion) annually. While derivative contracts pay no 
stamp duty, any sale of underlying shareholder assets does attract the 
tax. The Confederation of British Industry, a business lobby, argues that 
the stamp duty is weakening London’s position as one of the world’s 
leading financial centres. But the lively state of London finance belies 
that argument. The UK Treasury is anyway greatly attached to an impost 
that is so difficult to avoid and so easy to collect—this is done, at very 


% I give examples of this court-mandated share issuance in Age Shock, pp. 134-5, 142. 
5 Assessing the share levy at a per cent of profits is simply a convenient way of 
measuring a company’s operations; it might need to be supplemented by other 
metrics (gross profit, capitalization) to avoid distortions and evasion. 
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low cost, as part of CREST, the central share settlement system. China’s 
financial authorities have a similar device which they use in a ‘Tobin 
Tax’ way to dampen, speculation; but it also raises large sums,” Several 
European states, including Switzerland and France, have similar very 
mild imposts, applying to bonds as well as shares. 


In case of any shortfall in the yield of the taxes already suggested, or 
of implementation difficulties, a global stamp duty or Frr (Financial 
Transaction Tax) would fill the gap. According to the World Federation 
of Exchanges, global share transactions ran at $70 trillion ın 2006, 
which would yield ‘stamp duty’ revenue, at UK rates, of $350 billion. 
(Interestingly James Tobin himself advocated what he called a ‘trans- 
fer tax on share dealings, with an eye to raising revenue as well 
as dampening speculation.)” 


It will be recalled that the Tobin Tax on currency transactions could raise 
$150 billion towards the Global Pension, and that the fuel tax on inter- 
national flights would raise a further $15 billion annually. Thus, to begin 
with, an extra $40 billion a year would be needed from the share levy 
(or share transaction tax), to meet the immediate annual cost of $205 
billion. This would allow the remainder of the sum raised by the share 
levy—$100 billion each year—to accumulate in the Global Pension Fund 
network as a strategic reserve, pledged to meet the anticipated rise in the 
numbers and proportion of the aged. The various taxes would be collected 
by national fiscal authorities with assistance from appropriate interna- 
tional bodies such as the IMF and IATA. Revenues would be consolidated 
at the world headquarters of the Global Pension Fund.*8 Consolidation 
of assets by an international agency would ensure a highly diversified 
portfolio, but the agency would itself be required to distribute the assets 
it receives to the Global Pension Fund network at regular intervals. This 
regional network of around a thousand local offices would be responsi- 
ble for paying the pension and would receive resources in line with their 
region’s demographic characteristics. In the interests of building up its 


eS 
& See Geoff Dyer and Jamil Anderlini, ‘Beijing Could Reap $40bn Share Tax 
Bonanza’, Financial Times, 4 June 2007. 

7 James Tobin, Full Employment and Growth, Cheltenham 1996, p. 254. Note that 
by this tme share dealings were taking place in many countries, small and large, 
which did not have stock exchanges in 1974 when he made his original proposal. 
28 The GPF might maintain offices in such important financial centres as Zurich, Cyprus, 
Mauritius, Singapore and go forth, chosen with a view to strengthening comphance. 
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reserves, the Global Pension Fund network would use its cash revenue 
to pay out current pensions but hold all the new shares and other securi- 
ties to generate larger revenues in the future, when they will be needed. 
During the initial ‘accumulation’ phase it might be wise to re-invest divi- 
dend income in public bonds. 


Because the Global Pension Fund network would not actually buy or sell 
shares, it would have less scope for making mistakes. The knowledge 
that it would not sell the shares it held would also be a factor of stability 
and would prevent it from weakening the companies in which it had 
stakes. By around 2034, total assets in the Global Pension Fund network 
could amount to $7.7 trillion.’ If cash pay-outs began at this time, and 
the annual yield on capital was around 3 per cent, this would be $257 bil- 
lion for that year. Each regional office would hold around $7.7 billion in 
assets and receive $257 million in revenue. This element of pre-funding, 
added to other revenue sources, would help the Global Pension payouts 
to keep pace with the rising numbers of the aged. Note that while divi- 
dend income can fluctuate it is less volatile than share price, and there 
are ways of smoothing such receipts. 


The Global Pension would be a universal scheme, benefiting everyone 
who reaches old age. The receipts of the currency-exchange tax and the 
levy on corporate wealth would obviously be larger in rich parts of the 
world than in poor ones; however, currency transactions and corporate 
profit trails often lead to havens and developing states where taxes are low 
or non-existent. The currency tax and share levy would be light but they 
would apply everywhere. The overall workings of the Global Pension—if 
financed in the way suggested—would redistribute from rich to poor. On 
the other hand the participation of every territory—no matter how small 
or poor—would be essential to the effective working of these levies. 


Citizens of richer countries should be pleased at the comprehensive 
scope of the new arrangements, which would require potential or actual 
tax havens to report currency movements and profits at companies they 





29 | am assuming that profits rise at 2.5 per cent a year and that returns of 5 per cent 
a year are ploughed back into the fund for an ‘accumulation period’ of a7 years. The 
reserve fund proposed here, based on a 2 per cent profits levy, is of the same size as 
the us Federal Reserve fund proposed in Age Shock, based on a Io per cent levy on 
us corporate profits alone. 
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allow to register in their territory. The Global Pension would give those 
in richer countries rights to a modest pension supplement, and as a flat- 
rate benefit would help the less well-placed more than the comfortably 
off everywhere. It would do most to reduce poverty where it is worst—in 
the countryside and neglected urban areas of the underdeveloped and 
developing world. It would promote more transparent and responsible 
corporate behaviour-and, last but not least, nourish a worldwide organi- 
zation dedicated to social welfare. 


Administrative network 


The regional network of the Global Pension Fund would be bound by 
actuarially fair rules: of distribution and be required to hire profession- 
ally qualified personnel. The network would also furnish democratic 
representation to local communities. The holding of stakes in a great 
variety of companies would in principle give the regional network a 
say in how these shares would be voted. The impact of the network on 
the management of any given company would be very small; neverthe- 
less, each regional fund would be able to influence issues of general 
principle, such as respect for labour rights or compliance with environ- 
mental standards. On some issues the entire network might agree to 
set standards. On others, the thousand or so regional offices worldwide 
could frame their own approach. The network would thus give a say to 
local communities who are often ignored by large corporations. 


However, the primary duty of the regional and national Global Pension 
Fund networks would be to organize the cheap and effective disbursement 
of the Global Pension to all who qualified for it. In many countries the 








3° The scope for tightening up regulation of tax havens ıs explored by IMF offi- 
cial Vito Tanzi ın Policies, Institutions and the Dark Side of Economics, Cheltenham 
2000. All tax havens are dependent on exchanges with the OECD countries and 
could easily be brought to compliance with international reporting standards if 
the will was there. In order to flourish as a tax haven, an Off Shore Financial Centre 
must now have minimum legal and accounting compliance staff; investors them- 

selves shun some would-be ‘havens’ such as Liberia or Nauru in favour of locales 
that can inspire confidence, such as Bermuda, the Cayman Islands, the Channel 
Islands, the British Virgin Islands, Mauritius and Cyprus (all current or former UK 
dependencies). See ‘Places in the Sun’, The Economist, 24 February 2007. A greater 
problem in applying a global currency-transaction tax and profits tax would come 
from states like Switzerland and Singapore, but this could be overcome if the EU, 
the us, Japan and China were agreed and if the public authontes in these financial 
centres were given some role in implementing the scheme 
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task could be sub-contracted to the national pension authorities. Where 
these still had weak coverage, assistance might be sought from—and 
costs shared with—post-offices, local micro-credit unions and public- 
sector employees’ schemes. The latter exist in many countries where 
national administration is ineffective or even non-existent. Namibia has 
developed effective means for delivering the old-age pension, employing 
mobile ATMs activated by finger-print 1D. The Global Pension would not 
dictate social-policy priorities for national budgets. Some governments 
already make quite good provision for older citizens (e.g. South Africa). 
As the pension came on stream, governments would have the option 
to re-balance their budgets towards other programmes if they wished. 
The effect of the global programme would rather be to guarantee a basic 
minimum for the old, leaving it to national governments to decide how 
to build on, or complement, such provision. 


The Global Pension’s regional reserve funds could also be given some 
scope to invest their surplus income in ways which best answered to 
local needs and perceptions. Elected officials and their professional 
advisers would need a framework within which there was a balance 
between socially useful investment and security for the future. The 
‘best practice’ of public-sector pension funds would be one benchmark 
here: they have shown that a strictly defined portion of income can be 
invested in, say, affordable social housing, with results that benefit the 
community in the present while also supplying good security for the 
future.” In the past, national and local governments owned real estate 
and public enterprises, and financed their activities with taxes on income 
and residential property. Local and national debt furnished a key source 
of finance. In the globalized and ageing world, governments in a posi- 
tion to do so appear to believe that there is advantage in building up 
reserves and ‘sovereign funds’ (e.g. the publicly controlled ‘future funds’ 
run by Australia, China, Norway and Singapore). The Global Pension 
Fund would permit the international diffusion of such provident funds. 
(Fairtrade schemes also partake of such a pre-funding logic, in which the 
proceeds from the premium price paid by customers are used to build 
locally controlled social funds.) 








x Gordon Clark, Pension Fund Capitalism, Oxford 2000, pp. 21-34; see also Archon 
Fong, Tessa Hebb and Joel Rogers, eds, Working Capital: the Power of Labor’s Pensions, 
Ithaca, NY and London 2000. The experience of the Mondragón Cooperative 
Corporation 1s also relevant. I discuss such questions further ın Robin Blackburn, 
‘Economic Democracy: Meaningful, Desirable, Feasible”, in Daedalus, Summer 
2007, pp. 36-45. 
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There is no doubt that arranging for the local administration of the Global 
Pension would be a demanding task, and there would have to be regular 
audits and inspections to make sure that the cash reached its intended 
recipients. Yet distributing money in smallish sums should prove easier 
than delivering complex aid packages involving construction, storage 
and salaries for a large staff. If the fund network was required to use 
local personnel and pre-existing non-commercial facilities (as men- 
tioned above), then the cost-sharing this involved would itself boost local 
financial-administration capacity. The Global Pension Fund network 
could also organize appropriate training programmes for administra- 
tors. Universal public pension schemes, whether pay-as-you-go or 
pre-funded, have proved much cheaper to run than private schemes. 
Administration costs should amount to no more than 1 per cent of the 
fund each year, and quite possibly less. 


Given the rising number of the aged in the poor as well as rich world, 
the adoption of a single standard—a pension of a dollar a day—would 
be the assertion of an important egalitarian principle. While traditional 
cultures nourish respect for the aged, recent debates on social justice 
in the era of globalization stress the need to assure the livelihood of 
the poorest, a category within which the old loom large.” The Global 
Pension should be established for its own sake, as a measure of social 
justice. But it is worth adding that the relative conservatism of the tastes 
of older people usually means that their expenditures tend to foster local 
suppliers. The Primakov government in Russia in the late 1990s discov- 
ered that the resumption of pension payments to older citizens had a 
stimulant effect on the whole national economy. Other political leaders 
who saw the strategic importance of universal pensions include López 
Obrador, the former mayor of Mexico City, who established a municipal 
old-age pension, and Nelson Mandela, who insisted that all older citi- 
zens should be entitled to a public pension, making South Africa one of 
the few developing states with universal pension provision. 


World agent? —_; 
For the proposed measures to be effective they would have to be sup- 


ported by the world’s main economic powers and regional groupings. 
Some may think the entire approach doomed by this consideration. But 





¥ See Thomas Pogge, World Poverty and Human Rights, and Nancy Fraser, ‘Reframing 
Justice in a Globalized World’, NLR 36, November—-December 2005, pp. 69-88. 
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while securing such support would not be easy, it need not be unim- 
aginable. How many in the 1890s would have thought that, within a 
few generations, their national governments would have implemented 
employment insurance schemes, compulsory secondary-school educa- 
tion or universal suffrage? Each of these powers and groupings does 
admit some duty to provide a degree of social security. The Global 
Pension scheme aims to benefit every part of the world in one way or 
another, and would be a small but tangible step towards counter-acting 
the problems generated by wild globalization. A campaign for the 
scheme would in itself enable many important issues to be ventilated 
and would very likely lead to detailed improvements in the measures 
proposed. In the age of national welfare states, programmes promoting 
security for the aged were among the most popular. As we seek to extend 
social policy in the age of globalization we should introduce these values 
at a worldwide level.» 


3 If the insecurity of the ageing has been neglected, so has the misery of another 
vulnerable cohort: the young. In a future essay I hope to explore the possibility 
of using the network established to admnister the Global Pension Fund to over- 
see distribution of a Youth Grant, which would supply every younger person with 
$1,500 for educational and training purposes on reaching the age of 15 or 17. The 
cost would be very similar to that of paying the Global Pension of a dollar a day, 
and I would therefore suggest that the taxes already proposed could be increased 
so as to allow an extra $150 billion to be raised annually to be dedicated to young 
adults ın this way. A Youth Grant might go some way to alleviating the damage 
done to young people’s prospects by high drop-out rates from school, unavaula- 
bility of training and apprenticeship, unemployment, high incarceration rates, and 
mappropriate or harmful work As noted in the World Bank’s 2007 Development 
Report, Development and the Next Generation, half of those aged 14 to 20 are ner- 
ther employed nor in education; yet ın Bangladesh, school drop-out rates for girls 
were greatly reduced when they were paid a modest sum for completing an extra 
year—the money compensated for lost earnings. In Kenya, provision of free school 
uniforms has lowered drop-out rates among both boys and gurls; 1t is also said to 
have reduced young girls’ unwanted pregnancies. The Youth Grant could also help 
to fund ‘second chance’ programmes for former child soldiers, ‘gang mites’ and 
teen prison inmates. It is mteresting to note that in 1795, when Thomas Paine 
elaborated a costed, universal old-age pension proposal, he also argued for young 
people to receive a lump sum of {15 at 21, both to be paid for by a 10 per cent 
inheritance tax. See Thomas Paine, ‘Agrarian Justice’ [1795], 1n Michael Foot and 
Isaac Kramnick, eds, The Thomas Paine Reader, Harmondsworth 1987, pp. 471-90. 
The special clams of youth are also urged by Bruce Ackerman and Anne Alstott; 
see ‘Why Stakeholding’ and ‘Macro-Freedom’ ın Bruce Ackerman, Anne Alstott 
and Philippe Van Parys, eds, Redesigning Distribution, London 2006, pp. 43-68, 
209-16. For youth exclusion data, see World Bank Annual Development Report 
2007, Development and the Next Generation, pp. 99-100, 18, 70. 
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It should be stressed that the dollars being paid into and out of the pro- 
posed Global Pension Fund will be real dollars, not reconstructed PPP 
dollar units.” These greenbacks will be ‘stitching the world together’ and 
generally gaining in purchasing power as they do so, with every older 
person entitled to the pension and the globalized ‘space of flows’ provid- 
ing sources for the funds. A further important feature of the Global 
Pension is the fact that it would seek to channel cash directly to the 
aged. This chimes in'with the conclusion to a recent World Bank Poverty 
Research paper on global inequality by Branko Milanovic: 


When Russia faced its worst crisis, aid, instead of being given to the corrupt 
Yeltsin regime, should have been disbursed directly ın cash to the most 
needy citizens. An internatonal organization . . . could have simply used 
the existing structure of the Russian state pension rolls, and distributed 
cash grants to some twenty million Russian pensioners. That would be 
money much better spent than giving the same amount of money to the 
government. And citizens would have fondly remembered receiving cash 
aid from the international community rather than blaming that same inter- 
national community for transferring funds to corrupt leaders. 


Milanovic goes on to suggest that the same strategy could be adopted 
much more widely today. As he notes: 


The approach is simple and powerful. It involves three steps: raise money 
from the globally rich, do not deal with the governments of either rich or 
poor nations, and transfer funds in cash to the poor. While supporters of an 
exclusively private-sector driven globalization may resent the idea of vest- 
ing a tax-raising authority for the first time in history into a global agency, 
they cannot fail to notce that the very process they support undercuts, in 
an ironic twist, their own position. They will ultimately realize that their 
self-interest les in supporting some form of global action to deal with both 
poverty . . . and inequality.» 


While I commend the spirit of this, the sweeping dismissal of all types 
of state could compromise the egalitarian objective and merely open the 
door to the financial-services industry, which, quite apart from corruption 
issues, has exorbitant costs and no pretence of democratic structures. 


* The approach here strives to register the reality of wildly divergent economic 
spaces ın order to break it down, rather than simply to revel in diyesi 

3 Manuel Castells, The Network Society, Oxford 1997. 

3 Branko Milanovic, ‘Global Income Inequality: What It Is and Why It Matters’, 
World Bank, Policy Research Working Paper Series 3865, March 2006, pp. 29-30. 
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Furthermore even a corrupt and authoritarian state can be better than no 
state at all. The aim of the Global Pension reserve fund network would 
be to coax states to accept and respect a programme that would be bene- 
ficial to their citizens. The network would help to strengthen civil society 
while requiring legislative support from the state, and thus would not be 
counter-posed to it. While paying out money to individuals, the regional 
offices of the reserve fund would aim to develop as a locally account- 
able collective structure. These points registered, Milanovic’s argument 
is welcome and adds to the case for a Global Pension. 


The Global Pension would contribute significantly to the ‘security in old 
age’ envisaged in Article 25 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and to the ‘existence worthy of human dignity’ referred to in Article 23. 
UN agencies and conventions have helped to focus global attention on 
the problems of children, of women, of the sick and disabled. The sec- 
ond International Assembly on Ageing in Madrid in 2002 issued good 
advice to member governments, which is endorsed and elaborated by the 
2007 World Social and Economic Report. But, as yet, the plight of the aged 
and the prospect of a surge in their numbers is still not addressed by a 
specific international agency, nor by a programme with global scope. The 
Global Pension would represent a tangible step in the right direction. 
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A Movement of Movements ?—22 


JESSE DÍAZ & JAVIER RODRIGUEZ 
UNDOCUMENTED IN AMERICA 


Could you tell us about your backgrounds as Latino immigrants’ rights 
activists in the United States, and how you were radicalized?" 


RODRÍGUEZ: I was born in 1944 in Torreón, Coahuila, but my fam- 
ily comes from the northern mountains of Durango. My father was a 
Communist and a trade union leader. When I was five we moved to 
Ciudad Juárez, on the border. In 1953 my father went to work in the 
US as a farmworker, under the Bracero quota scheme that was in place 
then.? That same year, when I was nine, I got deported from the us—I 
was working as a shoe-shine boy and had gone over to El Paso for the 
day, but was picked up within a few hours. Three years later, in 1956, I 
crossed the border for good with my mother and brothers, arriving in 
Los Angeles that August. We lived in the city centre, and could smell 
the noxious fumes from the meatpacking plants and other industries. I 
went to the public junior high school; there was no ‘English as a Second 
Language’ programme then, just ‘Foreign Adjustment’ schemes. My 
first act of rebellion was in music class, when we were forced to sing 
patriotic American songs; I refused. As a punishment they put me at the 
back of the class. Mexicans were constantly being reminded of their dif- 
ference: we would be called ‘wetback’ and ‘1y’—short for Tijuana. We all 
felt the discrimination and exclusion, and began to think about fighting 
back against it. In 1965 we held a demonstration against police brutality 
in our neighbourhood. From there I jumped into political activity, enter- 
ing the radical Latino'wing of the Civil Rights movement. 


DÍaz: My family is originally from Aguascalientes, Mexico, but I was 
born in LA in 1964, one of seven children. I was raised in Chino. We had 
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a big house, but we lived poor: we didn’t get our first television until I 
was fourteen. As I was growing up I saw my parents help a lot of immi- 
grants: they lived in a trailer at the back of our yard, worked with my 
father in landscaping or helped my mother round the house. As a child 
I was aware of the Chicano movement—I would see the Brown Beret 
marches going down Central Avenue—and experienced discrimination 
and racism, especially from the police. But I didn’t really connect with 
the movement until I got to college in 2000. 


How did you become involved in the struggle for immigrants’ rights? 


RODRIGUEZ: After 1965 I became involved in a local Chicano organiza- 
tion called Casa Carnalismo—Mexican slang for ‘brotherhood’—which 
mobilized people from the neighbourhood and college students. The 
struggle for Latino labour and civil rights was gathering pace at this time: 
in California, César Chavez of the National Farm Workers Association 
led the grape pickers’ strike ın 1965, and the next year, Rodolfo ‘Corky’ 
Gonzales, a former prize-fighter, set up the Denver-based Crusade for 
Justice, the first Mexican American avil rights organization; in 1967, 
Reies López Tijerina and his Alianza Federal de Mercedes (Federal 
Alliance for Land Grants) seized a courthouse in New Mexico. Student 
groups began to form on campuses. In California, Chicano organizers 
came into contact with Black activists—the Panthers, George Jackson, 
Angela Davis—and played a role in the wider struggles against dis- 
crimination, racism, police brutality and the Vietnam War. In 1970, 
the Chicano Moratorium movement against the war organized a big 
march in East LA which the police broke up in an infamous rampage, 


killing three people. 


In mid 1974, several of us from Carnalismo decided to join forces with 
Bert Corona—a legendary figure in the immigrants’ rights movement. 
He was from the binational community in El Paso—Ciudad Juarez, but 
had come to California in the 1930s, working as a longshoreman before 
becoming a labour organizer. In 1968 he and Soledad Alatorre founded 
CASA, the Centro de Acción Social Autónomo, which aimed to organize 
the immigrant community and provide them with legal advice, docu- 
mentation, help with housing and so on. The number of undocumented 





1 Interview conducted by Willam I. Robinson, author of A Theory of Global Capitalism 
(2004), and Xuan Santos; both teach sociology at UC Santa Barbara 

2 Bracero Program: from 1942 to 1964, this allowed a quota of Mexican farmworkers 
to come to the United States. 
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Mexican workers had increased substantially after the end of the 
Bracero Program in 1964. CASA was the first to organize undocumented 
immigrants, though it also focused more generally on working-class 
Mexican-Americans. CASA eventually disintegrated amid major political 
divisions in 1978. 


How has the movement evolved since then? 


RODR{GUEZ: The first phase of the movement runs from 1968 to 
1986—up to the passage of the Immigration Reform and Control Act 
(IRCA), which amnestied immigrants who could prove they had been in 
the country for four years. That was a real milestone. Throughout the 
1970s we had organized against a succession of bills aiming to curb or 
criminalize immigration. We held marches, started petitions and a lob- 
bying campaign, set up mailing lists; we defended people who had been 
fired for being undocumented, and went to challenge Immigration and 
Naturalization Service raids when they took place. 


The us Supreme Court’s clampdown on temporary rights for applicants 
for permanent residency was the spark for a wider protest movement in 
the early 80s. In May 1984 we organized a march in downtown LA for a 
general immigration amnesty and against the Simpson—Mazzoli Bill on 
immigration, as it then stood. Jesse Jackson spoke at the rally, which drew 
10,000 people—the biggest crowd that had ever gathered in support of 
immigrants up to that point. This had an important effect, in pressing 
the Latino establishment, historically very moderate, to come out against 
the Bill. At the Democratic Convention in San Francisco in July 1984, the 
Latino delegates forced Mondale and the Party to take a stand against the 
Bill. Thirty undocumented migrants occupied the offices of a prominent 
Democrat law firm in Beverly Hills for several days. There were intense 
negotiations over proposed amendments to Simpson—Mazzoli, which 
eventually became the IRCA of 1986. This still included sanctions on 
employers who hired undocumented immigrants, but much more sig- 
nificant was that it legalized the status of about 3 million people. The 
amnesty also included children, spouses and other family members, and 
allowed you to apply for citizenship within five years. 


After that we entered a new phase. In California, the debate was 
pushed to the right, with figures such as Pat Buchanan sounding the 
anti-immigrant alarm. The critical moment here was Proposition 187, 
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a Californian ballot initiative of 1994 that aimed to deny medical care 
and other public services to undocumented immigrants, and public 
education to their children. We developed a two-pronged strategy to try 
to defeat Proposition 187: electoral lobbying and massive street demon- 
strations. At the same time, there was a wave of walkouts in immigrant 
blue-collar high schools, and the beginnings of a new student move- 
ment. In mid-October 1994 we brought out 150,000 people against the 
Proposition in LA, but it was voted through in November. It was only 
overturned by a district judge in 1998. But we gained a lot of experience 
from the mobilizations, and made connections with the unions, local 
communities and Spanish-language Latino media. 


What impact did NAFTA have on immigration patterns, and on the 
movement itself? 


RODRÍGUEZ: Within Mexico, the Salinas government pushed through 
a massive wave of privatization and deregulation from 1988 onwards. 
NAFTA meant even more public services being sold off, labour pro- 
tections dismantled, and many tariffs being reduced or eliminated. 
Mexican agriculture was opened up to heavily subsidized us importers, 
and hundreds of thousands of farmers were driven off the land, just 
as countless small businesses were crushed by the arrival of us chains 
such as Wal-Mart. In the border zones, where most of the maquiladoras 
were established, government clamp-downs on union organizing com- 
bined with high unemployment meant that wages actually dropped. One 
result of this was a surge in people coming to the us. The number of 
undocumented immigrants has more than doubled since NAFTA came 
into force, from under 5 million in 1994 to over 12 million today. Well 
over half of them come from Mexico, with another quarter from Central 
and Latin America. Of course, there are also a lot of children born in the 
US into undocumented immigrant families. As these communities have 
grown, they have begun to feel their needs, aspirations, frustrations, and 
look for ways to articulate them. 


Organizing immigrant workers is a response to this—an effort to pre- 
vent exploitation, to improve conditions and reduce impoverishment. 
But we also try to unite the immigrant and the native worker. Back in 
1975 I attended a conference organized by the LA County Federation of 
Labor, where a keynote speaker claimed that immigrants—both legal 
and undocumented—could not be organized. Yet today there are unions 
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with over 80,000 immigrant members, and Latino trade unionists head 
many Locals; a real brocess of change is taking place. The Justice for 
Janitors campaign that started in the late 80s is only one example of the 
visibility and resources that unions have provided. 

{ 


What other issues have you organized around? 


Dfaz: One of my first activities after I got to college was to join the strug- 
gle for driver’s licences—undocumented immigrants had been barred 
from obtaining them since 1993, but in early 2003 the California State 
Senate approved a bill reversing that decision. The bill became a key 
issue in the October recall referendum against Gray Davis, and we 
started mobilizing in support of it. In December 2003, we organized a 
three-day march from Claremont to downtown LA. But Schwarzenegger 
had repealed the bill as soon as he became Governor, and has vetoed the 
compromises propoded since then by State Senator Gil Cedillo. 


In late 2003 I worked with a small group of activists in Ontario, California 
to organize walkouts of immigrant workers and consumer boycotts to 
demand driver’s licences for the undocumented. On December 12—day 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe, Mexico’s national saint—we managed to shut 
down a number of factories and restaurants across California, including 
the American Apparel plant. At this time, we also made contact with 
other groups in Atlanta, Arizona and Texas working on similar actions. 

But serious divisions emerged in the movement from the start of 2004, 
when Bush announced his plan for guest workers. 


t 
What has the movement's response been to anti-immigrant groups? 


| 

DÍAZ: A large number of these groups have emerged in recent years— 
notably Save Our State (sos) in California, which was formed in late 
2004 to lobby firms, and politicians supporting immigrants’ rights. In 
2002, I had started travelling to Arizona, where Anglo landowners had 
been detaining hundreds of immigrants on their ranches along the 
border. There were shootings; dead bodies were turning up. The local 
sheriffs refused to do anything about it, so we sent human-rights deleg- 
ations to the area. In 2004 we also started mobilizing in response to 
actions by sos, who! would, for instance, go to a day labour centre to 
harass immigrants looking for work. We would send 400 or so people 
there to face them down. 
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The Minutemen vigilantes were set up in California in late 2004 
by Jim Gilchrist, a former Marine. They copied the name from an 
extreme-right militia that carried out terrorist attacks on the left and the 
anti-Vietnam war movement in the 19Gos, though it originally comes 
from the American War of Independence. In April 2005, Minutemen 
began patrolling the Arizona border with Mexico, reporting undocu- 
mented immigrants. Governor Schwarzenegger came out publicly in 
support of the Minutemen, saying they were doing a great job, and that 
he would welcome them in California. In response, in May 2005 we 
formed a coalition called La Tierra es de Todos—‘The Land Belongs to 
Everyone’—working with a group called Gente Unida (People United) 
from San Diego. The Coalition for Humane Immigrant Rights in Los 
Angeles (CHIRLA) also took up the vigilantes issue, setting up work- 
shops and meetings with congressmen. 


That same month, the Minutemen marched on Washington, Dc, and 
were painted as heroes by the mainstream and conservative media. 
When the Minutemen actually decided to gather at the us—Mexican 
border in Calexico in the summer, we took hundreds of volunteers to 
disrupt’ their training exercises. It was confrontational, and many of 
our undocumented base decided against participating. But it helped 
to draw some attention to the connections between the vigilantes and 
anti-immigrant organizations such as Barbara Coe’s California Coalition 
for Immigration Reform and John Tanton’s Federation for American 
Immigration Reform (FAIR), as well as their links to Congressional fig- 
ures such as the Colorado Republican Tom Tancredo, who organized 
the Immigration Reform Caucus, and James Sensenbrenner, who put 
forward House of Representatives resolution 4437 in late 2005. 


RODRÍGUEZ: In fact, the Minutemen and many other similar right- 
wing organizations were the shock-troops, used by anti-immigrant 
establishment forces to create the political environment for the 
passage of HR4437. 


What did HR4437 propose? 


DfAz: It would have made it a felony to be in the us without documen- 
tation, and would have applied criminal sanctions to anybody who even 
supported an undocumented immigrant—treligious leaders, social serv- 
ice workers or humanitarian groups, for instance. If you drove a cab, 
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say, and you knew that your ride was an undocumented immigrant, you 
could be charged with a felony. Teachers could be charged for having 
undocumented students in their classrooms; hence the big mobiliza- 
tion of teachers against the bill. HR4437 also called for the construction 
of a militarized 2,000-mile fence along the us-Mexico border, gave 
power to local law officials to enforce federal immigration law, and 
called for the deportation of 12 million undocumented people. 


Was this what prompted the formation of the March 25 Coalition? 


DIAZ: HR4437 was] passed by the House on 16 December 2005, 
catching everyone off guard. Luckily Gloria Saucedo, a former student 
of Bert Corona’s and head of the immigrant advocacy group Hermandad 
Mexicana Nacional in San Fernando Valley, had set up the Placita 
Olvera working group that November, which helped to coordinate 
the response. 


RODRÍGUEZ: A meeting was held at La Placita Church in Los Angeles 
in January 2006. Apart from Jesse and myself, those present included 
Saucedo, Father Richard Estrada from the Church itself, Angela 
Zambrano from CARECEN (Central American Resource Center), and 
some people from the International Socialists. We all sensed the urgency 
of responding to HR4437. Some of the proposals were for vigils, a con- 
ference, a drive for petitions, a resolution pushing the LA City Council 
to take a stand. The first meeting resulted in a picket of the Federal 
Building, a press conference, a petition. Then, on January 17 I wrote 
an article in La Opinión, a Spanish-language La paper, calling for mass 
mobilizations and an economic boycott. The piece was widely circulated 
on the internet, and played a role in framing the next steps. In mid- 
February, we proposed a plan of action for March 25. The idea was to 
galvanize not just Southern California, but the whole country. There 
were divisions—mainstream groups such as the United Farm Workers 
(UFW) and others ce we wouldn’t be able to pull it off. But eventu- 
ally they backed the, plans for a National Day of Protest on March 25, 
which we announced at a press conference on March 2. Over the next 
two weeks, more and more organizations joined the Coalition—by the 
second week there were over 100. 


DÍAZ: By this time protests had been taking place in other cities. From 
mid-February to early March there were rallies in Philadelphia, Oakland, 
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Houston and Washington, pc, the numbers growing from 1,200 
to 20,000 or so. Then on March Io in Chicago, as many as 500,000 
people came out onto the streets. Here in Los Angeles, we put a lot of 
energy into organizing, and had an enormous turnout on March 25: 
the LA Times and LAPD reported 500,000 people; the Spanish-language 
Channel 22 commissioned a professional digital count, according to 
which there were 1.7 million on the march. More demonstrations took 
place in New York the next day, in Detroit the day after, in Oklahoma, 
Kentucky and Las Vegas. 


In the meantime, the Somos América—‘We are America’—Coalition had 
called for a National Day of Action for Immigrant Rights, April 10. Somos 
América was set up in March 2006 in direct opposition to our plans. 
Its mastermind is Congressman Luis Gutiérrez from Chicago, and it is 
backed by the Service Employees International Union (SEIU), UFW and 
various NGOs that constitute the mainstream wing of the movement: 
the National Council of La Raza, the League of United Latin American 
Citizens (LULAC), the Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund (MALDEF), as well as the Catholic Church. They called for a ‘path 
to citizenship’, as opposed to an unconditional amnesty, which was our 
position. On April ro itself, over 50,000 people turned out in Houston; 
in Phoenix, as many as 200,000; in New York, at least 30,000. The big- 
gest mobilization, though, was in Washington, DC, where 500,000 people 
marched from Meridian Hill Park to the National Mall. 


The April 10 marches were an attempt to co-opt the mobilization by the 
mainstream groups. We pressed ahead with our plans. The day after the 
March 25 mobilizations, we had decided to turn the working group into 
a Coalition, and named it after the day of the big marches. We then pro- 
posed May 1 as the date for the ‘Great American Boycott/A Day Without 
an Immigrant’. The name was inspired by the title of the 2004 Sergio 
Arau movie, in which the Latino population suddenly disappears from 
California, which has to learn to cope without them; it was a huge suc- 
cess in Mexico, and really hit home here too. We began to speak to the 
country directly through the Latino radio stations. 


RODR{GUEZ: There are hundreds of these stations across the us, and at 
least two dozen just in Greater Los Angeles. Getting the Djs on board 
was a key part of our strategy from the start. By the time March 25 came 
around, we had about 25 of them supporting the movement, including 
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Eddie ‘Piolin’ Sotelo and Marcela Luévanos—who have the most popular 
morning shows on KSCA, the top-rated LA station—Ricardo ‘El Mandril 
Sanchez and Pepe Garza on KBUE, Hugo Cadelago and Gerardo Lorenz 
on KTNQ, and many others. 


Diaz: We also did a lot through the internet, using listservs to build con- 
tacts, especially the National Immigrant Solidarity Network. Then there 
were the churches, community groups, unions and the labour move- 
ment. It was a loose form of organization, but it gave us the basis for a 
nation-wide action. | 

i 


What were you calling for? 


DÍAZ: The demands, behind the May 1 boycott were agreed at a national 
conference on April 22, as a series of ten points. First and foremost was 
an immediate and unconditional amnesty for all undocumented immi- 
grants. Among the other points were: no fence on the border, no increase 
in the number of immigration agents, no criminalization of the undocu- 
mented, an end to the raids and to deportations that divide up families. 


What was the turnout on May 1, and how widely was the boycott observed? 
How did employers react? 


RODRIGUEZ: There were big demonstrations in Chicago, New York 
and 1a—the Univisión network estimated the total turnout here at over 
a million—and smaller ones in cities across the us, from Florida to 
Washington State. Over 70 cities nationwide participated in the boycott, 
but it was most effective in the Southwest. In LA, in almost all the indus- 
tries employing Latino labour, 75 per cent of production was stopped, and 
go per cent of truckers working out of the Los Angeles and Long Beach 
ports didn’t show up for work. On farms in California and Arizona, fruit 
and vegetables went unpicked, and across the country, meat-packing and 
poultry plants, fast-food franchises and other businesses were forced to 
close. In a lot of cases, employers supported their workers: all over Los 
Angeles businesses started putting up signs saying they would be closed 
on May 1. A lot of students from middle and high schools also joined 
in the boycott. 


But the mainstream Latino establishment once again tried to split the 
movement. The Latino mayor of LA Antonio Villaraigosa refused to 
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march with us on March 25, although many of us had supported his 
mayoral campaigns, both in 2005 and the unsuccessful one of 2001. He 
also came out against the May 1 boycott, along with Cardinal Mahony 
and Somos América. They had called for a march in the evening, so that 
people could come after work instead of taking part in the boycott. Their 
slogan on May 1 was “Today We March, Tomorrow We Vote’—ignoring 
the fact that non-citizens and undocumented immigrants, who are a 
hugely important part of the movement, cannot vote. 


It is estimated that there are between 12 and 15 million undocumented 
immigrants in the US, out of a total of 35-40 million immigrants. Could you 
tell us about this community? 


RODRIGUEZ: Mexican immigrants predominate for historical reasons— 
they account for over half of the undocumented arrivals. But there are 
many others: from Central and South America, Asia, Eastern Europe. 
Around 7 million of the undocumented have jobs of some description. 
They make up something like a quarter of the workforce in agriculture, 
and a significant proportion in food processing, textiles, construction, 
domestic service and cleaning. The immigrant community is primarily 
bilingual, primarily working class, though there is a growing entre- 
preneurial class within its ranks: at least a million us businesses are 
run by immigrants. And there are immigrant students throughout 
the country. 


DÍAZ: Many people thought May Day 2006 was ‘a day without a Mexican’ 
or ‘a day without a Latino’. But our movement is internationalist: ıt 
includes all the undocumented, without distinguishing between ethnic 
or national groups. This was one of the keys to the success of the March 
25 Coalition here in La—we had Koreans, Filipinos, Chinese and Central 
Americans on board. 


Mexican immigration nevertheless predominates. Does the immigrants’ rights 
movement have links to organizations in Mexico? What role has the Mexican 
government played? 


RODR{GUEZ: The Mexican government has been attempting to co-opt 
us for a long time. There was an especially strong push under Salinas 
after 1988, as the pace of neoliberal reforms quickened, and especially 
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when they wanted us to line up behind NAFTA. Much of the us Latino 
establishment, including the us Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, 
saw an opportunity : for its own advancement in promoting the NAFTA 
agenda. After Salinas, Zedillo continued on the same neoliberal line, and 
the pRi’s defeat by the PAN in 2000 brought only a shift further to the 
right, under Fox. Calderón promises more of the same. 


We have made trips; to Mexico to organize there, and have connections 
with a number of Mexican unions—the Unión Nacional de Trabajadores 
and the STRM, the telephone workers’ union—as well as with the PRD, 
through figures such as the parliamentary deputy José Jacques Medina. 
We also have links to unions and other social movements in New Mexico, 
Texas and Chihuahua through the Border Social Forum. Links like these 
enabled us to spread the boycott across the border, and effectively close 
down several ports of entry. Over 40,000 Mexican day-labourers refused 
to cross into El Paso from Ciudad Juárez on May Day 2006, and hardly 
anyone went from Tijuana to San Diego. The boycott had a wide res- 
onance in Mexico as a whole. Everyone there knows that the country’s 
second-largest source of income is remittances, and there are millions of 
people with family members or friends in the us, not only from northern 
Mexican states, but also from further south—especially Jalisco. On May 1, 
a lot of people across Mexico also refused to buy products from American 
companies like Sears or Wal-Mart. 
l 


Are there divisions between the Hispanic and Black communities? 


pfaz: Black leaders took an active part in the 2006 May Day mobiliza- 
tion. But there are definitely tensions—in the unions, the high schools, 
prisons, and in the wider community as a whole. The divisions have a lot 
to do with labour conditions. Black workers are no longer being sought 
after, since businesses can now hire immigrants who cannot speak up for 
themselves because they don’t have citizenship. With this threat hanging 
over them, Black workers have in many cases been intimidated out of 
demanding their civil and labour rights. The employers have been able 
to divide us along race lines. The argument that immigrants are ‘taking 
jobs’ from Black people has even meant a handful of African-Americans 
joining the Minutemen, which is a real travesty. But it shows how much 
we need to prioritize this, because in class terms we're all facing the same 
conditions; we're all in this together. 
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What was the impact of the mobilizations on immigration legislation? 


DÍAZ: The spring 2006 mobilizations effectively killed off HR4437. 
But since then the focus of new legislation—the Kennedy—McCain Bill 
and S2611 in 2006, the STRIVE Act and Comprehensive Immigration 
Reform Act (CIRA) in 2007—has been the idea of a ‘pathway to citizen- 
ship’ This means a restricted process for legalization, through payment 
of fines and back taxes, which could take as long as 14 years. In the 
meantime, there would be stepped-up border security, deportations, 
and criminalization of undocumented immigrants arriving. In fact, 
raids were launched right after the May Day boycott, with 1,800 people 
rounded up for deportation within a day or two. 


What has happened to the movement since spring 2006? 


RODRIGUEZ: Like any mass protest movement in the us, the immi- 
grants’ rights movement always ran the risk of being diverted into the 
Democrats’ electoral machine. The legislation put forward since HR4437, 
in offering a limited track to legalization, succeeded in drawing the sup- 
port of many mainstream Latino leaders—for example Raúl Murillo from 
Hermandad Mexicana Nacional and Juan José Gutiérrez from Latino 
Movement USA gave qualified backing to the STRIVE Act—as well as the 
SEIU and organizations like the National Council of La Raza, though the 
AFL-CIO and many NGOs have been opposed. This co-optation of one 
wing of the movement by the Democrats, along with raids and deporta- 
tions later in 2006, made us lose a lot of the momentum we had built up 
during the spring. As a result, the battle in Washington since 2006 has 
been between the mainstream and the Republican Right—and by the 
summer of 2007 it was clear it was the Right who won. They managed to 
mobilize and unify their grassroots through talk radio stations, and the 
CIRA was effectively strangled by Republican legislators in June. 





This division between the pro-amnesty forces and the Democratic estab- 
lishment is the background to the demonstrations we organized this 
year. The actions on March 25 and May 1, 2007 were both a lot smaller 





3 CIRA 2007 incorporated much that was in previous, failed bills, and was 
strongly backed by the White House as well as a majority of Senate Democrats. 
The Security Through Regularized Immigration and a Vibrant Economy (STRIVE) 
Act, proposed by Congressman Gutiérrez, is presently under discussion in House 
subcommittees. 
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than in 2006. On May Day there were again two demonstrations: ours, 
which went to City Hall, and another one backed by the Latino estab- 
lishment and Cardinal Mahony, which ended up in MacArthur Park. 
The MacArthur Park march was violently broken up by the police, who 
injured over 100 demonstrators and several journalists. It showed all 
the claims that the LAPD had been reformed to be completely empty— 
though the widespread public anger over this may make it more difficult 
for them to clamp down on immigrants in the same way in the future. 
Between them, the two May Day marches this year drew up to 100,000 
people, but we had twice as many as the afternoon one. Mobilizations 
took place in 75 cities; besides the major urban centres, there were 
marches in places like Denver, Phoenix and Milwaukee. These were also 
much smaller than.in 2006, though still significant. The May boycott 
wasn’t observed nearly as much as last year, but we did manage to shut 
down 1a and Long Beach harbours and the garment district, as well as 
stopping many cargo deliveries across LA county. Another boycott we 
called for September 12 was not such a success, however; the momen- 
tum is visibly down':compared to 2006. 

pfaz: All along, the fundamental principle of our movement has been 
full, unconditional amnesty for all undocumented immigrants, and full 
labour and civil rights for anyone working here. But Somos América, 
which is little more than a cover for the Democratic Party, used the mobi- 
lizations to push forward a set of legislative proposals totally at odds 
with this; they essentially switched to supporting the guest worker pro- 
gramme. This would, of course, serve the interests of the big corporations 
the Latino establishment is linked to—if you go to one of the National 
Council of La Raza’s events, for example, there is corporate sponsorship 
from the likes of Wal-Mart and Home Depot, and they get millions in 
grants from Citibank, Pepsi and Ford. When we sent a delegation to 
Washington, DC in April 2006 to lobby against the proposals then being 
debated, we found ithe mainstream Latino NGOs and activists and the 
SEIU working hand in hand with the Congressional Hispanic Caucus, 
promoting legislation that would criminalize undocumented workers, 
pushing them underground and making it easier to exploit them. This 
comes on top of deportation raids that would break up families and leave 
hundreds of thousands of people without a livelihood, and the massive 
militarization of the border. 


i 
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The Hispanic Caucus and figures like Gutiérrez have not spoken out 
against the violence on the border, the construction of the border wall 
or the raids. Meanwhile, the uFw and the sEIU—including its vice 
president Eliseo Medina, himself a Mexican immigrant—have given 
their backing to a ‘blue card’ scheme for agricultural labourers, which is 
being promoted in Congress by the California Democrat Senator Dianne 
Femstein. This has led to something of a backlash from the sEru rank 
and file against the leadership, who are now planning a new push in 
favour of these temporary schemes. 


In the meantime, there have been splits on our side. Hermandad 
Mexicana Nacional has fractured as regional leaders of HMN have taken 
different positions on the proposed immigration bills. A large part of the 
movement has been absorbed by the legislative cycle. It has to be said that 
at this point in time the movement is a shadow of its former self. 


What challenges does the immigrants’ rights movement face now? 


DÍAZ: At the moment the priority is to defend our communities against 
raids and deportations. Beyond that, we have to get back to ground level 
organizing—small-scale forums, organizing from within the commu- 
nity, local marches. The spring 2006 mobilizations showed us how 
easily the movement can be co-opted by mainstream groups. Many 
people put their faith in the Democrats, who simply sold us out. We 
weren’t able to sustain the momentum of 2006 into 2007. Now, all the 
leading Democrats have one eye on the 2008 elections, and are trying 
to stall the immigration debate. We have applied for a permit to march 
on the Capitol on May Day 2008, and are now focusing our efforts on 
that. Many of our people feel discouraged, that their efforts were fruit- 
less, or that their leaders let them down. We need to learn from this 
anger at what has happened over the past year if we want to mount 
any kind of challenge in future. 
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LEAVING THE GARDEN 


Reflectionsion China’s Literary Masterwork 
t 
| 

SK ANY MEMBER of the community of Chinese readers to 

name thé premier literary monument of their tradition, and 

the most likely answer will be the eighteenth-century fictional 

masterpiece Honglou meng, best known in Western-language 
translation by variants of its two different Chinese titles: Dream of the Red 
Chamber and Story of the Stone.’ To be sure, there is no lack of alterna- 
tive choices for this honour; one can easily find partisans of the beloved 
heroic narratives Sanguozhi yanyi (A Popular Elaboration of the History of 
the Three Kingdoms, or simply Three Kingdoms) and Shuihuzhuan (Tales 
of the Marshland, or Water Margin), or those who would cite the exquisite 
lyric verse of the great Tang poets Li Bo and Du Fu, or the virtuoso dra- 
matic works Xixiangji ( Romance of the Western Wing) and Mudanting (The 
Peony Pavilion) as the crowning achievement of Chinese literary art. But 
this is the single text! ‘that is almost universally held to embody the deep- 
est spirit of the grand civilization of old China—in the way that Dante’s 
Commedia, Goethe’s; Faust, The Tale of Genji, Don Quixote and the works 
of Shakespeare are often felt to incarnate the cultural genius of Italy, 
Germany, Japan and the rest. 


More than just a good read to indulge one’s senses and sentiments and 
then set aside in the storehouse of memory, Honglou meng is a book 
that Chinese readers cherish as a supreme national treasure—one they 
internalize and incorporate into their own self-conception, reading and 
re-reading it at intervals as they grow older and wiser through the years, 

and weaving its petty details and its profound truths into the fabric of 
their lives. And for dll the foreign students who have ever found them- 
selves irresistibly drawn to the unique charms and mysteries of the 
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Chinese written word, this is the Everest one must eventually endeavour 
to climb if one wishes to stake out even a small claim to participation in 
the world of Chinese letters. 


Yet to first-tme readers—especially those not already bound in advance 
by unquestioned cultural loyalties—the towering reputation of this 
masterwork may remain a bit mystifying. For one who comes to it with 
aesthetic expectations drawn from Flaubert and Dostoevsky, Melville 
and Mann, Tolstoy and Proust, this ‘novel’ may seem curiously lacking 
in substance. The bulk of its pages are filled with the doings of a cast 
of patently unheroic and ineffectual characters: the spoiled and effemi- 
nate heir of a fabulously wealthy family, surrounded by a bevy of witty 
and charming but overwrought female cousins, living a life of pampered 
luxury in an enclosed garden. For the most part, the children spend 
their days eating dainties, writing precious verses, chasing butterflies 
and occasionally indulging in premature sexual play, while in the stately 
halls and inner chambers of the great compound their elders engage 
in a variety of unsavoury behaviour ranging from the feckless to the 
morally offensive. 


With the passage of time we become painfully aware that the extended 
Jia clan is experiencing a gradual haemorrhaging of its fortunes that can 
only end, both by the logic of human experience and by the laws of liter- 
ary structure, in its ultimate downfall. But these vague presentiments 
scarcely impinge upon the day-to-day round of existence within the 
eternal springtime of this blithe little locus amoenus—auntil, that is, the 
slowly ripening nubility of the ‘frieze’ of young maidens can no longer 
be contained in virginal abeyance, and the young master who embodies 
the fate of his ancestral line is pushed to make a radical choice regarding 
his own path of self-realization. 


* Honglou meng is the usual Chinese title of the 120-chapter text; Shitouji—Story of 
the Stone—of the 80-chapter version. The most widely read Western translations 
include. The Story of the Stone (David Hawkes and John Minford, 1973-86), Dream 
of the Red Chamber (Chi-chen Wang, 1929), Dream of the Red Chamber (Florence 
McHugh, 1958), A Dream of Red Mansions (Yang Hsien-yi and Gladys Yang, 1978), 
Le rêve dans le pavillon rouge (Li Tchehoua and Jacqueline Alezais, 1981), II sogno 
della camera rossa (Clara Bovero and Carla Riccio, 1958), Der Traum der roten 
Kammer (Franz Kuhn, 1950-59), Son v krasnom tereme (V. Panasiuk, 1958). This 
article originally appeared as ‘Nel Giardino della Fiorita Vista’, in Franco Moreth, 
ed., Il romanzo, vol. V Lezioni, Turin 2003, pp. 125-37 
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That is all there is to it. There is no plot to speak of, no mighty swells 
and undercurrents of destiny, historical or otherwise, driving the story 
towards ineluctable conclusions. The only ‘conflict’ of sorts centres upon 
a rather predictable love triangle between the reluctant hero, Jia Baoyu, 
whose nature—introduced in the rich symbolism of the prologue— 
destines him to live out a self-fulfilling prophecy of worldly inadequacy, 
and the two cousins! closest to his heart. On one side, the high-strung, 
razor-witted Lin Daiyu, a girl whose weak and consumptive constitution 
unmistakably marks her for a tragic end; on the other, the equally tal- 
ented but chronically amiable Xue Baochai, whose pre-ordained union 
with her odd mate lasts only long enough to gestate the seed of the fami- 
ly’s posterity. The essential crux of the narrative can be summed up in 
the single question: with whom will Baoyu finally be paired?—and even 
this fateful choice remains largely out of his own hands. 


The closest we eric to a violent confrontation is a severe parental whip- 
ping administered to Baoyu by his hapless father (for misbehaviour 
bringing particularly acute danger upon the politically insecure clan), 
and then, toward the end of the tale, the meek and anticlimactic submis- 
sion of the family elders to arrest and the confiscation of their ancestral 
property by imperial officers on charges of usury and dealing in contra- 
band. As the seasons pass in a seemingly endless round (actually only 
three or four years) of trivial pastimes, we witness little drama greater 
than spilled curds and pilfered porridge, punctuated only by incessant 
petty quarrels, nasty intramural intrigues, and the endemic abuse of 
hereditary privilege carrying but a vague threat of final reckoning. If this 
is a Chinese Young Werther, itis one with precious little Sturm und Drang. 
It is a War and Peace, that has all the frills and quadrilles but none of the 
thrill of battle, a Madame Bovary with a strong head of stifled desire but 
no breathless slide into self-abandonment. 


And yet one comes hway from the experience of reading this long and 
uneventful tale withthe sense of having imbibed a deep draught of the 
grandeur of the human condition. The sheer size of the work—upwards 
of 1,500 pages in most editions—and the long weeks and months it 
takes to make one’s way through it, may have something to do with this 
perception of magnitude. But this is not just another five-pound best- 
seller. There are a number of far more meaningful ways to account for 
its aura of monumentality, some related to the internal aesthetics of the 
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text itself, and some reflecting the broader historical and cultural context 
beyond its covers. 


A golden age 


Let us proceed from the broad to the narrow. First, the ‘world’ repre: 
sented in the pages of the novel presents a picture of old China at what 
seems to be the very peak of its power and glory: the magnificent mid- 
eighteenth century reign of the Manchu emperor known to history by 
his period-title Qianlong. Although the ‘plot’ of the novel is set back—in 
deference to both literary convention and political prudence—to an 
indeterminate prior era, the fine details of presentation with which the 
canvas is executed leave little room for doubt that this is a portrait of 
the author’s own age. This was a time when the territory of the Chinese 
Empire reached its greatest extent, expanding over the East Asian sub- 
continent into distant reaches of the Northeast Asian tundra, Himalayan 
fastnesses and Central Asian steppes. China under the alien Manchu 
dynasty was enjoying an unprecedented period of relative peace on 
its borders and domestic tranquility in its hamlets. Its ponderous but 
stable pyramid of bureaucratic rule, resting upon the base of the much- 
vaunted civil-service examination system, appeared to be working, by 
and large. The economy, in rapid transition from its timeless agrarian 
foundations to ever more complex networks of commerce and indus- 
try, was flourishing, particularly in the great cities of the Yangtze Delta 
region, the eastern littoral, and the ‘Northern Capital’ of Beijing—the 
precise areas that set the geographical coordinates of the tale told in 


Honglou meng. 


This was the China visited by a parade of Western observers at the dawn 
of the modern age, men who went home with visions of a vast and 
harmonious imperial order, the very embodiment of the idea of govern- 
ment by Reason that exercised European political and moral thinkers in 
the Enlightenment and the Age of Revolution. Chinese fashions, from 
the decorative to the literary arts, swept the continent. It makes little 
difference that most of these Western impressions were inaccurate, 
products of both the wishful thinking of over-enthusiastic European 
observers and, in no small measure, the self-promoting propaganda of 
their Chinese hosts. This was, after all, one of the most autocratic and 
rapacious regimes ever to rule the Middle Kingdom. But the fact that 
its apparent successes were largely smoke and mirrors, atmospherics 
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which served to cover up deep systemic flaws and failed policies, does lit- 
tle to dim the shining vision of China at the height of its grandeur that is 
so much a part of reading this expansive narrative—most of all for those 
Chinese readers over the past two hundred years who may themselves 
have had cause to weep over their nation’s historical trauma and their 
own families’ fall from privilege and grace. 


For such readers, the very heavy sense of nostalgia hovering over the 
otherwise light and sparkling scenes of the novel takes on additional 
weight in the context of its social setting, centred upon the traditional 
Chinese family system. For many in modern China the picture of the 
self-contained world'of the Jia family compounds, arrayed about a vast 
pleasure garden, may constitute the best-known visualization of the ven- 
erable Chinese ideal of ‘four generations under the same roof —here 
conjuring up images not of dirt-poor peasants crowded into thatched 
hovels, but of the luxurious courtyards and pavilions of the idle rich. 
The inexorable crumbling of these pillars of strength and continuity, so 
reminiscent of the great ‘family novels’ of the more recent European 
tradition, adds yet another layer of emotional weight to what might 
otherwise be just the sentimental tale of a few self-absorbed children in 
a bower of bliss. Cao Xueqin, the primary author of the main body of the 
text, takes visible pains to ensure that we see through all his witty literary 
conceits and grasp that his book is at base an autobiographical exercise 
in the purgation of guilt: reliving the tragic fall of a proud family very 
much like his own, and shedding tears of remorse over his wasted years 
of youthful self-indulgence. 


At the same time, thé author sets before our eyes a rich feast of mimetic 
description that also, lends to the book a strong air of nontrivial sub- , 
stance. Within a sharply circumscribed fictional setting, he manages to 
fill his canvas with a welter of vivid detail and a riot of colour: all the 
delicacies of land and sea, silk robes and sable capes, lacquered halls and 
elegant rooms, fine furniture, exquisite paintings, rare jewels and objets 
d’art—even exotic luxury goods from far-off Europe—that comprised the 
interior landscape of the leisured classes in eighteenth-century China. 
The sheer fullness of this monumental tableau takes in not just the 
entire spectrum of material riches, but also the full panoply of Chinese 
cultural wealth commanded by the bearers of late-Imperial ‘literati 
culture’ whose storied mansions were, in the Chinese expression, ‘redo- 
lent of books’. In the pages of the novel we are regaled with a sumptuous 
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banquet of China’s polite arts, with extended passages of critical discus- 
sion, learned allusion and playful parody on the whole range of classical 
Chinese literature: poetry, prose, literati drama, ancient Confucian phi- 
losophy, and Buddhist and Daoist mysticism. We are treated to critical 
insights on the ‘four elegant arts’ (painting, calligraphy, chess and the 
transverse lute), as well as connoisseurship of gardens, fans, teacups, 
jewellery—in a word, a conflation of the entire vast sweep of the elegant 
refinements of traditional Chinese literary civilization. The net effect of 
this rich array of material and cultural wealth is, once again, an aesthetic 
experience of plenitude that by its very richness and fullness projects a 
subtle but certain foreshadowing of its eventual depletion. 


Generic exemplar 


But this is not merely a gaudy banquet of rich delicacies and exotic 
chinoiserie to delight the eye and the palate. Its greatness also lies in its 
fulfilment of more strictly literary values. More than just a virtuoso per- 
formance of scintillating prose stylistics, Honglou meng is unrivalled as 
the culmination of a specific genre of traditional Chinese fictional nar- 
rative. It would be just as easy to account for the manifest superiority of 
this work in terms of various aspects of the genre theory and aesthetic 
canons of the Western novel. For example, in view of its penetrating 
portrayal of the budding consciousness of a sensitive young artist/hero, 
this Chinese work provides a perfect illustration of the Bildungsroman 
model of European fiction. By the same token, though its central fig- 
ures belong to a social milieu of fantastic wealth and privilege, they are 
in fact arrivistes (their family fortune, just like that of the author Cao 
Xueqin’s own family, is derived from weaving mills in the South, giv- 
ing them the financial means to acquire an unsure foothold in elite 
status). They thus reflect the same struggles with insecurity and crises 
of identity that mark the ‘bourgeois mentality’ underlying the ethos of 
so many nineteenth-century European works. Like the masterworks of 
the Western novel, Honglou meng too—despite its occasional unabashed 
use of irrational elements—is firmly rooted in an aesthetic of realism, 
while at the same time its dazzling presentation of lived experience in 
all its mimetic concreteness takes a marked ‘inward turn’ into the deeper 
strata of psychological and emotional ‘reality’. 


However, it is as the prime exemplar of the ‘classic Chinese novel’ form 
that Honglou meng makes its principal contribution to the development 
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of the art of the novel in a global perspective.? This is the most ‘amazing’ 
among the set of sixymasterworks traditionally referred to, for want of a 
more precise term, by the generic label of ‘amazing books’—a loose cat- 
egory indicating not so much their absorbing narrative contents as their 
highly complex aesthetic form. The formal sophistication of Honglou 
meng, along with its sister-texts, is sometimes underestimated due to the 
tendency to lump such works together with Chinese ‘popular fiction’, on 
the grounds of their adoption of the colloquial language as their primary 
medium of expression. But a closer analysis of their more complex pat- 
terns of structure and rhetoric, and the way in which these patterns are 
deployed to generate deeper layers of meaning, distinguishes them as 
perhaps the finest expression of late-Imperial literati culture. A review of 
some of the principal formal features of Honglou meng will demonstrate 
the many ways in which this work both cleaves to, and raises to new levels 
of sophistication, theiartistic conventions of the ‘classic novel’ genre. 


First, the extraordinary degree of textual density that characterizes 
Honglou meng is a function of both the broad compositional patterns 
comprising its overall structure, and the fine weave of its surface texture. 
At the level of macrostructure, the novel conforms quite closely to the 
compositional models informing the genre as a whole, all built upon the 
essential unit of the individual chapter (hence the alternate designation 
‘chapter-based novels’ for this type of prose fiction). In their paradigmatic 
form these books tend to be composed of strings of chapters that add up 
to a very round total number, typically 100 or 120. Mapping Honglou 
meng onto this numerical grid can be a bit tricky, however, because we 
are not sure of the total number of chapters in the author's original 
design. The most widely circulated editions of the novel—the format 
so deeply ingrained in the consciousness of Chinese readers for the 
past two centuries—all run to 120 chapters in length. But of the ten or 
more ‘original’ manuscripts that have come to light in recent decades— 
many penned in the author’s own hand during the years late in his life 
(from about 1750—60) when he agonizingly revised his text over and 
over—nearly all break off precisely at Chapter 80.3 Thus, when the com- 
mercial publishers of the first printed editions of the novel announced 
in their prefaces, dated 1791 and 1792, that they had by sheer serendipity 
‘discovered’ a lost manuscript of the author’s last forty chapters, their 








> See Plaks, ‘The Novel ın Premodern China’, in Franco Moretti, ed., The Novel, vol. 
La: Polygenesis, Princeton 2006, pp. 181-213. 
3 With the exception of one anomalous manuscript in 120 chapters, and one or two 


fragmentary versions. 
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claim was taken with a knowing smile as clear evidence that the original 
text did indeed leave off at Chapter 80, and that this final section was a 
kind of sequel appended by profit-minded booksellers (Gao E and Cheng 
Weiyuan) about thirty years later—a very well-attested practice in both 
old and new China.* 


When viewed in terms of the aesthetic conventions of the ‘classic novel’ 
form, both of these textual variants—the full recension in 120 chap- 
ters, usually appearing under the title Honglou meng, or Dream of the 
Red Chamber, and the 80-chapter manuscripts, almost always entitled 
Shitouji or Story of the Stone—bear out nearly the same basic structural 
patterns. This is not as surprising as it may appear. On one hand, the 
earliest model of the genre, Sanguozhi yanyi (first printed in its full form 
in the early sixteenth century), bequeathed to the author of Honglou meng 
the convention of a 120-umtt structural frame within which the primary 
narrative development comes to its logical conclusion right around the 
eighty-chapter mark, two-thirds of the way through its total length. 


At the same time, the structural outline of Honglou meng also shows 
clears signs of debt to the more common 100-chapter model of the other 
three major Ming novels: Jin Ping Mei (Golden Lotus, Lady Vase and Spring 
Plum, or The Plum in the Golden Vase), Xiyouji (Journey to the West), and 
the earliest full-length recensions of Shuihuzhuan; thus inviting specu- 
lation that the unfinished design never completed by Cao Xueqin may 
have been modelled upon the latter scheme (this hypothesis is especially 
convincing with respect to Jin Ping Mei in view of our eighteenth-century 
author’s close appropriation of many of the structural patterns of this 
great sixteenth-century work). Curiously, the major exemplars of the 
100-chapter model also tend to place their points of fullest narrative 
development right around Chapter 80, even though their shorter length 
obviously dictates a different proportional layout. 


This sort of bibliographical detail may sound like minutiae that could be 
of interest only to library cataloguers. But it is a crucial point for our dis- 
cussion, because the matter of overall book length has a direct impact on 
the internal rhythms that constitute the essential structural grid of works 





4 Recent scholarship has raised the possibility that the dubious clum of the two 
1791 editors may in fact have been true. At least, the last forty chapters pick up and 
develop a number of puzzling threads whose ımport we can grasp with the help of 
some of the recently ‘rediscovered’ early manuscripts that, as far as we can tell, were 
not known to the editors of the first printed editions. 
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like Honglou meng. In accordance with the conventions of the genre, the 
balanced framework of chapters is divided into two symmetrical halves 
depicting, respectively, the gradual assembling of the elements consti- 
tuting the central world of the narrative, and then their steady process 
of deconstruction.’ This structural frame is further subdivided into key 
constituent units of ten and twenty chapters each, with special narra- 
tive functions reserved for the first and last ‘decades’, which serve as 
extended prologue and epilogue sections, and the ten-chapter sequence 
from Chapter 70 to 80, presenting the crucial run-up to the Chapter 80 
watershed. The dominant aesthetic principle at work here is that of sym- 
metrical balance. The first twenty chapters of Honglou meng are devoted 
to gradually erecting and filling in the narrative edifice, bringing the main 
characters on stage and assembling them in the inner garden setting of 
the tale. In the author's original design, this would have been symmetri- 
cally matched with a: ‘final section of roughly the same length—either 
from Chapter 80 to 100, or 100 to 120, depending upon the total length 
of the original plan—relating the steady dismantling of the garden world 
and the consignment of its inhabitants to their ultimate fates. 


When we analyse the structure of the novel on the basis of the roo- 
chapter design, this yields a very neat 20-60-20 proportional scheme, 
marked off by the construction of the splendid garden compound from 
Chapter 16 to 18 and the installation of Baoyu and his cousins in its 
pavilions during the sequence of chapters from 19 to 23; the staging of 
grand festivities in the garden as it reaches its maximum point of full- 
ness precisely in Chapters 49 and 50; and then mounting signs of its 
unchecked slide to ruin through the remainder of the middle section, 
until we arrive at the string of scenes from Chapter 70 to 80 expressing 
with ever-greater poignancy the rapid onset of its inevitable dissolution. 
All that remains in the full recension is the slow fulfilment of prophe- 
cies and unfolding of destinies over the course of twenty (or forty) final 
chapters, bringing us back to the tale’s point of origin on a note of neatly 
crafted symmetry. i 


Figural patternings 


The architectonic symmetries that set the structural coordinates of the 
novel’s overall aa are matched by the symmetrical deployment of 





5 This basic structural arrangement of the classic novel conforms in many ways to 
the standard design of full-length ‘Southern’ drama. 
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fine textural details on the level of its narrative surface. As in the other 
major exemplars of the ‘classic novel’ genre, the author of Honglou meng 
fashions a dense web of recurring figures of different orders of magni- 
tude: images, motifs, topoi. In any long narrative of sufficiently extended 
scope, a certain degree of redundancy in the elaboration of textual fig- 
ures is virtually unavoidable. What turns this feature (what I call ‘figural 
recurrence’) of the ‘classic novel’ form into an artistic achievement of the 
first order is the ability of the great Chinese fiction writers to transform 
the sheer repetition of narrative detail into intricate patterns of meaning- 
ful cross-reflection.® 


In the popular narrative cycles and in the major novels based directly 
upon them—Sanguozhi yanyi, Shuihuzhuan, and Xiyouji—this sort of 
repetition reflects a fixed repertoire of the formulaic elements of oral 
storytelling. In a work of individual creation such as Honglou meng, how- 
ever—as in its primary source of inspiration, Jin Ping Mei—this ability 
of the master novelist to construct interlocking patterns of recurrent 
imagery must be understood as a carefully controlled device of writ- 
ten composition. As the inner world of the novel slowly unfolds within 
its enclosed garden setting, the eternal round of spring flowers and 
autumn moons, ritual observances and birthday celebrations mevitably 
falls into a fairly predictable pattern of seasonal recurrence. It is all the 
more remarkable, therefore, that in both the descriptive delineation of 
particular scenes and the self-expression of characters through dialogue 
and poems, the author succeeds in working the myriad details of food, 
medicines, clothing, flowers and the like into a dense counterpoint of 
significant imagery, thus forming the objective matrix within which he 
evokes the patterns of meaning underlying the endless rhythms of life 
in the Jia compounds. 


Another category of aesthetic variables ın which Honglou meng both con- 
forms to and rises above the conventions of the ‘classic novel’ is in its 


6 The traditional fichon critics in premodern China, whose comments accompany 
many of the early printings of the masterworks of the genre, were well aware of this 
feature, and they developed a sophisticated set of terms borrowed from the vocabu- 
lary of formal prose analysis to explicate it. For example, they frequently speak of 
such things as ‘advance insertion’, ‘projection and reflection’, ‘parallelism at a dis- 
tance’, ‘ramification of veins’, and other more picturesquely labelled patterns. For a 
comprehensive introduction to this body of fiction criticism and its vocabulary, see 
David Rolston, ed., How to Read the Chinese Novel, Princeton 1990, Part I. 
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manipulation of narrative rhetoric. Viewed superficially, Honglou meng 
appears to duplicate the basic narrative mode of the genre as a whole: 
the use of a set of formulaic expressions meant to simulate the voice of 
an oral storyteller. 7 Cao Xueqin gives a nod to this generic requirement, 
but he makes only selective use of these conventions, often introducing 
playful variations on the tag expressions to remind his readers that the 
pose of the oral narrator serves merely as a rhetorical device within his 
purely written prose medium. More important, the author of Honglou 
meng subordinates the obligatory rhetorical markers of the ‘colloquial’ 
fiction genres to two other kinds of narrative voice: the sombre tones of 
personal confession, and the sparkling wit of the cultivated ‘literatus’. 
From the very first pages of the novel, Cao Xueqin puts off the pose of 
the entertaining purveyor of public wisdom, and takes up the persona of 
the writer as tortured'soul, baring the inner recesses of his most private 
thoughts and emotions. In light of what we know about Cao’s unhappy 
life and the autobiographical motives of his masterpiece, the explicitly 
confessional mode of his opening apologia and the implicit cloud of per- 
sonal guilt hanging over much of the book come across with considerable 
conviction—though this, too, is a time-honoured pose conventionally 
adopted by the classic Chinese poet and prose writer. Through it all, we 
also discern the familiar voice of the learned man of letters flaunting 
his erudition and his urbane wit in a whole series of parodies, allusions 
and special effects—thereby giving a knowing wink to the connoisseurs 
of literati fiction who are accustomed to reading between the lines of 
fictional narrative, as much for the display of learning and literary refine- 
ment as for the orchestration of plot, character and sentiment. 


Cao is a grand master at the game of self-referentiality. This is imme- 
diately visible in the names he chooses for the characters and settings 
that form the basic elements of his story. One need hardly be familiar 
with Chinese phonetics and punning techniques to notice that the per- 
sonal names of the three central figures of the ‘plot—Baoyu, Daiyu and 
Baochai—form a set of interlocking rings; though the author still takes 
care to underscore the notion of the shared selfhood of the two girls with 
numerous other textual details, as he does with a number of other com- 
posite constructions of character. And with just a little more background 
in Chinese word-play,| the reader immediately grasps—again, with the 








7 These rhetorical tags are often misconstrued as evidence of ‘popular’ authorshrp 
and oral composition. 
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author's unveiled hints in this direction—that the surname of the Jia 
clan and the parallel Zhen family (first set before us in the prologue chap- 
ters, then developed in the later chapters into a full-blown doppelganger 
motif) form a pair of mirror-image terms whose literal meanings, ‘true’ 
and ‘false’, mark out the primary conceptual coordinates of the novel’s 
entire grand dream and its final awakening. 


The device of significant naming is, of course, by no means uncommon 
in world literature—there are innumerable examples in the Western 
novel tradition, from Fielding to Dostoevsky, Melville and, most self- 
consciously, Proust. The classic Chinese novelists, however, with Cao 
Xueqin at their head, add considerable substance to this device by 
contriving to work such transparent names into complex schemes of 
coordinate terms drawn from various aspects of traditional Chinese 
lore. Thus, to give the most conspicuous example, the author of Honglou 
meng (following the lead of Jin Ping Mei) links many of his character 
constructions to the so-called ‘five elements’ (or ‘five phases’) scheme: 
wood (i.e. plant life), fire, gold (i.e. metal), water and earth; each with 
its iconic colour, emblematic beast, cardinal direction, and so on. By the 
logic of this game, Daiyu’s surname Lin (literally, ‘forest’) and Baochai’s 
family name Xue (a pun on ‘snow) resonate with many other details 
of their portraits to set up the central metaphor for the love triangle at 
the core of the story: the predestined affinity between ‘gold and jade’ 
versus the elemental attraction of ‘stone and wood’. Into this tangled 
web of interlocking attributes, the author also weaves snatches of verse 
from both popular song culture and the literati stage (here again faithful 
to the blueprint of Jin Ping Mei) to create a complex tissue of allusion 
and poetic conceit which forms the core of some of the most moving 
chapters in the book.® 


Readings and meanings 


The net effect of all this cross-reflection between narrative surface and 
allusive depth is a certain multi-layered quality of the text, a heteroglos- 
sia of assumed voices: from the avuncular storyteller to the witty man of 


8 The best-known examples are the romantic scene in Chapter 23, in which Baoyu 
and Daiyu make their first tentative confessions of love through a sparkling rep- 
artee of quotations from the dramas Xixiangji and Mudanting, and Chapter 27, in 
which Baoyu happens upon Daiyu stnking the classic pose of a tearful maiden 
burying fallen blossoms ın the garden. 
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letters. One reaches a point at which nothing means just what it says, 
everything carries a strong tinge of ironic doubleness. This is yet another 
level on which the author of Honglou meng conveys the powerful impres- 
sion that this book, far from being just a sentimental story of young 
love in a garden or a,predictable saga of the self-destruction of a great 
family through corruption and inbreeding, projects a profound inner 
core of meaning. This impression accompanied the novel from the very 
moment of its composition. Through its first manuscripts, passed among 
an inner circle of the author’s closest friends and confidants, and the 
earliest printed editions (published, as a rule, along with interpretative 
commentaries claiming to unpack many of the veiled hints in the narra- 
tive), this work presented itself to the world as a text that both supports 
and demands a bifocal reading, one whose surface story, engrossing as 
it may be in its rich plentitude of concrete detail and its poignant evoca- 
tion of the full range of human feeling, has something more to say about 
deeper layers of truth.: 


Attempts to unravel this tangle of polysemy range from the petty to the 
profound. On the more simplistic side, a number of readers in the early 
twentieth century saw in the text a set of veiled references, in the manner 
of the roman-a-clef, to ‘political and literary personalities of the author’s 
own day.’ This inspired the method of reading that came to be known 
as suoyin (literally, ‘drawing out the hidden meaning’). For most later 
readers, this sort of keyed decoding is no longer very interesting or com- 
pelling. Still, the impulse to pursue a ‘hidden’ meaning is as strong as 
ever, for the author virtually prescribes such a reading by loading his text 
with allegorical hints that fairly cry out to be deciphered. 


One need look no further than the opening pages for an invitation to 
approach the work as an exercise in allegorical decoding. The text begins 
with a highly suggestive pseudo-mythical prologue about the failed repair 
of a ‘breach’ in the vault of Heaven, and the rejection of a ‘five-coloured 
stone’ as inadequate for the task. Into this misty landscape there step a 
mad Buddhist monk and a scabby Daoist priest, who proceed to wan- 
der in and out of the text preaching a gospel of worldly renunciation. 
As the introductory parable proceeds, the two oracular figures discover 
j 





9 The need to put such topical allusions under a hd of secrecy was a serious mat- 
ter in erghteenth-century Chinese letters, labouring under the so-called Literary 
Inquisition of the Qianlong Emperor—always on the lookout for hints of subver- 


sive expression in any type: of writing. 
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the entire ‘story of the stone’ inscribed on this same mystical jade-stone 
in paradise, and they undertake to have it transcribed for the spiritual 
edification of mankind by none other than our own author Cao Xueqin. 
The little allegorical scherzo continues. Just a few lines later the author 
goes right to the apparent sententia of his parable in the form of a parodic 
elaboration on the central teaching of the Heart Sutra, that ‘the illusory 
world of the senses is but emptiness, and emptiness itself 1s but an illu- 
sion.’ Describing the spiritual awakening of a subsequent ‘reader’ of 
the stone’s history—another Daoist whose name Kongkong (meaning, 
among other things, something close to ‘Vanity of Vanities’) leaves lit- 
tle uncertainty about the import of the figure—he recites the following 
mantra of enlightenment: 


From the vantage of emptiness he perceived the illusory world of the 
senses; this vision, in turn, engendered a passionate experience of the real 
world, which 1n the process of its communication pushed him deeper into 
the illusion of the senses, before he finally awoke from this illusion to the 
ultimate emptiness of all things. 


As if this hint were not transparent enough, the author drives the point 
home in the immediately following enumeration of the successive titles 
of the mcipient narrative: ‘the Mirror of Worldly Desire’, ‘the Biography 
of the Priest of Love’, and the name that ‘stuck’ to our own received text, 
the highly allusive ‘red-chamber dream’—an elliptical title that may be 
unpacked to mean ‘a dream of halcyon days in the red-lacquered world 
of storied mansions." 


The significance of all these initial pretensions about ‘dreams’ and 
‘mirrors’ reflecting the ultimate truth of existence remains to be worked 
out in the mimetic immediacy of the long tale itself, and this intro- 
ductory allegorical scaffolding soon recedes into the background as the 
author gets down to the business of constructing his basic narrative 
grid. But before too long this conceptual framework is brought back in 
full force in a series of scenes—strategically placed at the point where 
the central vision of the novel’s grand illusion comes into view, right 
around the twenty-chapter mark—involving parody essays and mock- 
serious debates on some of the best-known texts of Buddhist and Daoist 
wisdom (Zen/Chan parables and the writings of Laozi and Zhuangzi). 





10 The title Honglou meng does not appear on this list ın some versions. 
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Nor does Cao Xueqin slight the canonic sources of his Confucian her- 
itage as he assembles his own internal ‘sourcebook’ of philosophical 
intertexts. For example, in Chapter 19 he sheds equally ironic light on 
the core teachings of the Four Books by putting a provocatively heterodox 
interpretation of the Confucian formula of self-cultivation—‘causing the 
light of one’s inner moral force to shine forth’—into the unlikely mouth 
of Baoyu’s personal chambermaid and first partner in the pleasures of 
the flesh, twisting it to mean something like: polishing one’s own mirror 
of spiritual enlightenment at the expense of universal human values. 


A garden of total vision 


At these early stages in Baoyu’s dubious spiritual progress, the reader 
can only smile indulgently at the immature grasping for transcend- 
ent insight by a clutch of intellectually precocious boys and girls. ‘How 
serious’, the reader asks himself, ‘is all this youthful philosophizing 
meant to be?’ Is this an earnest allegorical exploration of deep truths, or 
just a playful demonstration of the impatience of Baoyu and his lovely 
interlocutors to seize a quick palliative for their existential angst? Or per- 
haps, one begins to suspect, the author may simply be playing the old 
literati game and toying with the reader’s natural desire to make sense 
of the ostensibly profound undercurrents of meaning flowing beneath 
the surface of his story. 


The answer to this question must be conditioned, first of all, by an 
understanding that this is not a matter of simply cracking the author's 
allegorical code and extracting nuggets of truth that can be identified 
with one or another of his sectarian spokesmen. At a deeper level, there 
is no real contradiction between the Buddhist, Daoist and Confucian 
views of life loudly professed by different figures in the book, not merely 
because this was an age in which the syncretic movement known as 
the ‘unity of the three teachings’ pervaded the entire spectrum of intel- 
lectual life. More importantly, all the ‘schools’ of traditional Chinese 
thought in this period converged on the central ideal of finding the 
true way in the world by variously defined paths of ‘self-cultivation’. 
In any event, whatever cryptic message lies embedded in the fiction of 
Honglou meng is far more subtle than this or that veiled philosophical 
doctrine. Rather, it is grounded in the novel’s capacity to plumb the deep- 
est wellsprings of the human heart, and to work out in the narrative 
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medium the paradoxical relation between the autonomy of the self and 
its interpersonal communication. 


In order to appreciate the nature and significance of this paradox, let 
us recall that virtually all of the action of the novel takes place in and 
around the circumscribed space of a great pleasure garden, designated 
within the framework of the narrative by the name Daguanyuan—a 
loaded formal title that can be construed, on the basis of various clas- 
sical allusions, as meaning a ‘Garden of Total Vision’. The entire plot 
of the narrative can be summed up as recounting, first, how the central 
characters come to take up residence in this enclosed world, and then, 
the circumstances under which each of them must eventually leave its 
sheltered precincts. In the simplest sense this is just a story of coming of 
age, as in many other works of the Bildungsroman mould. But in Honglou 
meng the emphasis is less on the painful process of forging a concept 
of autonomous selfhood, and more on the debilitating dread of losing 
it. Over the long course of the second half of the book, all that really 
happens in narrative terms is the drawn-out process by which, one after 
another, everybody makes his exit. 


From the first days that Baoyu and the objects of his affections are 
installed in their lovely bowers and pavilions, and through all the memo- 
rable interludes of gaiety and frequent moments of petty care that mark 
the passing seasons, life in the garden is overshadowed by a deep malaise 
about the eventual prospect of emerging from its protective embrace. 
This ineluctable fact affects our young heroes in different ways, all cap- 
tured in the semantic range of various Chinese compound terms built 
upon the word chu (‘to leave’). For the boys this means ‘going out into 
the world’ of official service; for the girls ıt means ‘leaving the bosom’ 
of the natal family and entering into the trials of a new married life; for 
those inclined to take the Buddhist path, it means ‘extracting oneself” 
from the web of family relations and losing one’s identity in monastic 
isolation; and for all mortal creatures, it means ‘to take leave’ of this 
world— feet first, as it were. With respect to the broader history of the Jia 
clan, the same word applies to the outflow of expenditures, as they heed- 
lessly overspend their resources and over-reach their prerogatives. By the 
final ten-chapter swing of the structural core of the text, from Chapters 
70 to 80, the exigency of leaving hovers over every blithe scene of verse- 
capping and dampens the forced gaiety of every family banquet. Trivial 
disputes among servants and maids grow more and more contentious, 
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and they give rise to contagious rancour that threatens to tear the family 
apart at the seams. The bubble is still bright, but by the nature of things 
it is about to burst. In the proverbial wisdom the characters never tire of 
reciting: ‘You can set up tents and pavilions stretching a thousand miles, 
but every banquet must eventually reach its end.’ 


For Baoyu and his cousins the primary response to their existential 
condition is not the sort of gentle submission to the flow of time one 
might expect of sensitive souls who are in the habit of quoting Laozi 
and Zhuangzi. In scene after scene they do all they can to hold on to the 
endless springtime of their self-contained innocence while still enjoying 
all of the sensual and aesthetic pleasures of conscious experience. In 
a line in Chapter 76 resounding with implications that go far beyond 
its immediate context—the light banter of two girls discussing how to 
have the most fun ona mid-autumn festival’s late-night ramble—Daiyu 
exclaims: ‘If one seeks perfect completeness in all things, what joy is 
there in life?’ The girls proceed to immerse themselves in the delightful 
absorption of an extemporaneous session of verse-capping, until they 
are suddenly startled from their poetic reverie by the symbolically over- 
loaded image of a snow-white crane suddenly taking wing out of the 
depths of an ink-black pool. 


This is not the only striking image invoked by the author to capture 
the paradox of self-containment and self-transcendence in the concrete 
figures of his fictional prose. Already in the opening parable he begins 
to adumbrate this nexus of meaning in the figure of the ‘five-coloured’ 
jade-stone, a conventional symbol of spectral harmony and organic 
wholeness (the ‘jade’ of classical Chinese literature is milky-white and 
opalescent, unlike the greenish rock of Western jewellery) which, in 
this case, lacks the capacity to assume its integral place in the cosmic 
order. From the somewhat cryptic passages that follow in the prologue 
we gather that this same stone had been sent down into the mortal world 
to taste the illusion of reality in the flesh, that the story of its sojourn in 
the ‘red dust’ engraved upon it is nothing but the story of our own novel, 
and that the stone’s entry into the mimetic context of our fiction takes 
the anti-realistic form of having it reappear, at the moment of his birth, 
in the mouth of the strange young heir of the Jia clan. 


This is all just good narrative fun, in keeping with the convention of 
old Chinese novels to begin with a supernatural frame of one kind or 
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another. Here, however, the image of the stone is clearly intended to 
serve as a more abstract emblem of Baoyu’s spiritual core, since in 
traditional Chinese symbolism a perfect jade is automatically taken to 
represent the human ‘heart’ or ‘mind’ (xin). But we might as well call it 
Baoyu’s ‘soul’, for when he subsequently loses the stone, on more than 
one occasion, he forfeits not just his rational and emotional faculties, 
but his very ‘selfhood’ as an autonomous being. At the opposite end of 
the standard received text, the paradox of self is recapitulated in more 
elementary human terms, when the author (or more accurately, the con- 
tinuer, whoever that may have been) again takes up the issue and stages, 
in Chapter 119, a very telling if inconclusive debate between Baoyu and 
Baochai—now his dubious mate and soon to be mother of his child—on 
the Confucian ethos of interpersonal commitment. To Baoyu’s professed 
wish to free himself from the entanglement of human bonds and revert 
to the absolute freedom of a ‘naked babe’ (borrowing his language from 
Laozi), Baochai pointedly counters with a mirror-image, drawn from 
Mencius, reminding him that the newborn babe is just as essentially a 
creature of total dependence upon the sustaining matrix of its relations 
to other people. 


Illusion and plenitude 


The self-contradictory notion of seeking both individual autonomy 
and the mutual validation of self and other is, of course, as familiar in 
the European novel—from the classic Bildungsroman to the abortive 
attempts to escape from the self in Proust’s A la recherche—as it is in 
Chinese texts. Within the Confucian intellectual context, however, these 
issues have an especially keen edge, as they inevitably bring to mind 
contradictory views on the all-important theme of ‘self-cultivation’ and 
unresolved questions regarding the meaning of ‘wholeness’ or ‘self- 
contained authenticity’ (cheng) as the ground of individual fulfilment. 
The most elaborate metaphor for the notion of self-contained whole- 
ness in the novel is, of course, the great Garden of Total Vision itself. 
As we make our way through the narrative and witness the Jia family’s 
fall from the height of its temporal glory, this trajectory is objectified 
in the construction, filling in, depletion and decay of the garden at the 
heart of their world. In purely aesthetic terms, this may be absorbed 
as a comforting pattern of balanced cycles and epicycles. But when the 
great sphere finally collapses of its own weight in the second half of the 
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book, the pronounced sense of guilt and irretrievable loss attending it is 
anything but comforting. 
| 


One particularly troubling manifestation of the paradox of self- 
containment explored in Honglou meng can be seen in the negative 
transformation of this idea expressed in the theme of incest—an unex- 
pected element that intrudes with somewhat shocking persistence in 
the course of the narrative. As early as Chapters 4 and 5, the attentive 
reader begins to pick up a series of muffled reports and half-hidden 
signs that forbidden games are being played behind the closed doors of 
the great Jia compound. Soon these hints are fleshed out in the side-plot 
of the bewitching young daughter-in-law of one branch of the clan, Qin 
Keqing, whose sudden and symbolically charged death can only be taken 
as the wages of the sin she has committed with her husband’s father. 
The sense that this is not just a bit of sexual spice added to an otherwise 
rather bland story is underscored by her name, a fairly transparent play 
on what we might call ‘the validation of desire’ (in the spirit of what, in 
a similar context, Lévi-Strauss once called the ‘over-rating of personal 
relations’). But Qin Keqing is not the only figure in this tale trapped in a 
sticky web of intramural passion. To begin with, her story is immediately 
followed by a parallel case of heedless passion and swift karmic retribu- 
tion involving her own brother (whose name Qin Zhong also suggests a 
ready allegorical gloss'as ‘steeped in desire’). 


Once the focus of the narrative settles into the supposedly virginal 
confines of the enclosed garden, these implications tend to fade from 
view, though they remain with us in periodic rumours, and occasional 
glimpses, of various forms of illicit desire, some bordering on the inces- 
tuous. Just as we enter'the crucial ten-chapter coda of the structural core 
of the book, we learn, in Chapter 73, of the light-hearted tryst of a pretty 
young maid and her cousin in a leafy bower in the garden, the carelessly 
discarded traces of which set in motion a chain of very damaging con- 
sequences. All this provides a backdrop with significant ramifications 
for the ostensibly chaste affections shared by Baoyu and his two cousin/ 
lovers. To be sure, a match between Baoyu and either Daiyu or Baochai 
represents a perfectly legitimate choice by standard Confucian defini- 
tions (neither girl is his direct paternal kin). But that does not prevent 
the author from placing an ominous shadow, within the rapidly unfold- 
ing details of the narrative, over the dangerous practice of ‘compounding 
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a marriage bond on top of a kinship relation’; nor does it stop him from 
laying out the disastrous outcome of this particular match. When the 
unmentionable theme of incest is broached in Jin Ping Mei, it serves 
primarily as just the most extreme manifestation of the abject disorder- 
ing of cardinal human relations that characterizes that work. Here in 
Honglou meng, however, it must be understood in light of the central 
issue of the book: the illusion of individual fulfilment within a closed 
circle of self-identity.” 


All this overlay of suggestive imagery and tantalizing hints of allegori- 
cal significance may justify the assessment that Honglou meng is not 
just a big, rich and aesthetically brilliant book, but also a serious one. 
It remains, however, to add a closing word of speculation about what 
the serious message of this book might be, particularly in light of the 
ambiguous ending of the standard 120-chapter editions. For those who 
take to heart all the Buddhist and Daoist preaching about the trap of 
worldly illusion and the promise of ultimate enlightenment trumpeted 
at the opening and close of the text, the answer is easy. If the mimetic 
world so painstakingly assembled in the Jia family garden is all but a 
grand dream, then Baoyu’s final exit not only fulfils the logic of the story 
by delivering him back to his origins, but also provides a ‘solution’ of 
sorts to the paradox of selfhood. To others, however, the young master’s 
decision to sever all his ties to the world of the senses and return to 
the void seems to give just a parting fillip of irony, suggesting that this 
act represents less a successful escape from the self than a desperate 
attempt to burrow deeper into the shell of ego. 


In the final analysis none of these intimations of emptiness and awaken- 
ing can diminish the overpowering feelings of plenitude and immediacy 
that the novel has inspired for the past two hundred years. These two 
contradictory qualities of the text may appear to cancel each other out, 
but anyone schooled in the language of paradox should have no trouble 
stepping out of the trap of literal-minded dualism and evading the infi- 
nite regress of being and non-being. The author may provide an early 
hint in this direction when he playfully inserts into his initial parable 
on the genesis of the ‘story of the stone’ an allegorical figure whose 


™ Once one becomes attuned to the outlines of this issue, one can perceive its 
implications in a number of other variations on the same theme: Baoyu’s sexual 
bivalence, the ‘true-false’ doppelganger motif, and others. 


name Kongkong—in; addition to other glosses suggested earlier—may 
signify ‘he who grasps the emptiness of emptiness’, or what is some- 
times expressed in the language of Buddhist dialectics as the truth of 
‘non-emptiness. Such formulations may sound like little more than 
idle musings, but for traditional Chinese readers these were ideas of 
great weight and substance—and Honglou meng may well be the greatest 
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vehicle of their expression. 
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SIDELINING THE WEST? 


How and, just as importantly, where did the modern era come into being? 
The driving forces of the period—1ndustrialization, the spread of colonial 
tule, the financial integration of the globe, the advent of mass consumer 
society, the growth of working-class and ant-colonial movements—were 
seen, m Hobsbawm’s influential account of the long nineteenth century, 
as being propelled by twin economic and political revolutions: the former 
embodied ın the emergence of England as the workshop of the world and the 
latter in the French Revolution, with its reverberations throughout the post- 
Napoleonic era. The consolidation of industrial capitalism in Europe then 
drove, or crucially inflected, transformations in Asia, Africa and elsewhere. 
C. A. Bayly’s The Birth of the Modern World sets out to tackle the same period 
within a globalized framework: to trace ‘the rise of global uniformities in 
the state, religion, political ideologies and economic hfe’ between 1780 and 
1914, while also noting that growing interconnectedness and interdepend- 
ence could ‘heighten the sense of difference, and even antagonism, between 
people in different societies’. 

Bayly’s definition of ‘the modern’ is ın keeping with convention— 
broadly speaking, he takes it to mean the coming of industrialization, 
economic globalization, the proliferation of nation-states and with them, 
national identities. He acknowledges a degree of asymmetry in this proc- 
ess: ‘some Western societies retained a competitive advantage . . . because 
of the way they did business, made war and publicly debated policies.’ The 
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ascent to modernity was earlier in Europe than elsewhere, and faster in its 
pace; Western ruling classes were able to parlay this early start into geopol- 
itical advantage by securing actual control over other regions in Asia and 
Africa. As the nineteenth century progressed, imperial control over the less 
developed regions deepened—formally, through annexation, or informally, 
through economic domination; bringing in its wake the North-South divide 
that 1s with us to this day. 

Even as he acknowledges this preponderance, however, Bayly wants to 
assert that the advantages of the Western powers were ‘contingent, inter- 
active and relatively short-lived’. He aims to ‘relativize the “revolution in 
modernity” by showing that many different agencies and ideologies across 
the world empowered it in different ways and at different times’. In sum: 


A history of this period has to demonstrate a number of different and appar- 
ently contradictory things. It has to chart the interdependence of world events, 
while allowing for the brute fact of Western domination. At the same time it 
has to show how, over large parts of the world, this European domination was 
only partial and temporary. 


How might such a history proceed? For Bayly, the transition to this 
century-long arc of modernization occurred in the hinge decades of 
1780-1820. This period has, of course, long been recognized as a defining 
moment in European history, but Bayly reconceptualizes it as a moment of 
truly global crisis in which, all across Eurasia, one great state after another 
fell victim to fiscal overstretch, leading to political breakdown, and thence, 
in an interconnected process, to modernity. It was through the transcend- 
ence of this crisis that the entire map of global economic and geopolitical 
power was redrawn: older archaic powers fell to the side, and newer, more 
dynamic ones, resting on modern institutions, emerged as world powers. 
The process, Bayly explains, was initiated with the fall of the Safavid dynasty 
in Persia in 1722; it continued with the sacking of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 
1739, and went on to convulse Mughal, Qing, Ottoman, French, English and 
Austrian regimes. 

The problem for such an argument, of course, is how to explain the 
connection between the plunge into crisis during the eighteenth century 
and the development of modern political and economic forms. It cannot 
be the mere fact of crisis that gives rise to modernity: fiscal crises, imperial 
overstretch, new challengers to power, military innovations—all of which 
Bayly presents as the culprits pushing states into instability—were hardly 
new to the eighteenth century. All the great agrarian zones of the Eurasian 
land mass had long histories of these phenomena over the preceding mil- 
lennium; yet never before had the collapse of empires or the spread of 
commerce been associated with the particular political forms of the modern 
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state, or with the nineteenth century's explosion in economic growth and 
productivity, the epochal shift of economic structures away from agriculture 
toward industry. What Bayly, or anyone else trying to link the late eighteenth 
century crises to the onset of these phenomena, must do is to explain this 
connection—what was it that implicated this crisis with the transition to 
modernity across much of the world? 

The first, and indispensable, point to recognize is that the late- 
eighteenth century crisis did not mark the onset of modernity at all. Modern 
institutions—in the form of a capitalist economy and bourgeois state—were 
already in place before the crisis, having taken root in Great Britain from 
1688. The crisis acted as the environment in which these more robust insti- 
tutions were tested against the older ones, established their superiority, and 
were, over time, either adopted by ruling classes or imposed upon them. The 
decades of 1780-1820 did not mark the birth of modernity, but accelerated 
its spread—first across Europe and then the rest of the world. Since this is 
so, any analysis of this revolutionary era must begin with a glance backward: 
to analyse the rise of capitalism in England and then to recognize that not 
only was its dynamism responsible for the outcome of the crisis, but was, in 
many respects, its root cause. 

As modern, capitalist institutions were consolidated in Britain, their effect 
could not but be felt by that country’s political and economic rivals. Over time, 
they either adapted by launching economic and political reforms, or buckled 
under the strain of competing with an immensely superior political economy. 
It was the relentless pressure from England that drove much of Europe into 
a cycle of war and fiscal difficulties in the first place, and pressured its ruling 
classes into their breakdown. It is because of its early transition to capitalism 
that England wielded incomparably greater resources; it was these that ena- 
bled it to engage in one war after another over the course of the eighteenth 
century; and it was these wars that pushed France and the German states, its 
main competitors, toward crisis. The wars, in turn, spilled beyond Europe's 
borders into Asia and the Americas, sharpening political conflicts there and 
drawing those polities into the European hothouse. 

It is thus misleading for Bayly to present the lead-up to the 1780s as an 
already ongoing global crisis, originating in Asia and North Afnca, then 
spreading to Europe; more accurately, it was because of Europe that it became 
a global crisis at all. Bayly seems to project back onto the earlier episodes a set 
of interrelations that were later in origin. It was the end-of-century dynamics 
in Europe that ensured that the latest episode of a periodic and recurring pat- 
tern of instability in Asia got sucked into the larger vortex. 

In Europe as elsewhere, states were embroiled in a process of geopolitical 
competition that grew in intensity as the eighteenth century progressed. In 
this process, those states that were able to meet their growing expenditures 
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with a commensurate increase in revenues were able to maintain stability, 
while those that could not muster the required resources descended into cri- 
sis. The most spectacular such crisis was in France and culminated in the 
Revolution of r789. But the pressures were felt in Spain too, which was on 
the losing side in the Seven Years’ War and soon lost its American colonies, as 
well as in Prussia and the Habsburg lands. Out of this mélée, it was England 
that emerged not only unscathed, but stronger and more vital than when it 
went in. After the defeat of Napoleon, there were but two great powers in 
Europe: Great Britain and the Russian Empire. And four decades later, the list 
was down to one. In the meantime, the Americas and much of Eurasia were 
sucked into this conflict, and then, with the exception of the United States, 
were divided up, formally or informally, among the European powers. 

How and why did the English state acquire the revenues to overwhelm 
its rivals during the course of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century? 
Bayly agrees with conventional analysis that the key lay in an underlying 
economic transformation. But whereas the conventional account considers 
the industrial revolution the source of British power, Bayly draws back from 
endorsing this argument. He observes that evidence for a genuine upswing 
in industrialization 1s open to doubt. Rates of growth were far slower, and 
technological breakthroughs far narrower ın scope, than previously thought. 
If there was a real jump in industrialization, ıt came later, during the second 
or third quarter of the nineteenth century. To explain the divergent fortunes 
of the eighteenth century, he concludes, we need another mechanism. 

Bayly proposes that through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
northwest Europe experienced an ‘industrious revolution’, which gave the 
region a massive economic advantage; the industrial revolution, coming well 
into the nineteenth century, only built upon the former’s success. The effect 
of this putative transformation was not just to increase gross output but to 
ratchet up aggregate productivity in the region. The notion of an industrious 
revolution as a precursor to industrialization was introduced by the histo- 
rian Jan de Vries, and Bayly seems to import it more or less intact from the 
original. For de Vries, this new conceptualization was motivated by the need 
to reconcile two apparently contradictory facts: that of stagnant real wages 
and hence stagnant purchasing power during much of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, on the one hand, and, on the other, what he saw 
as abundant evidence of increasing consumption. If real wages were flat 
or falling, how were households consuming more? De Vries proposed that 
this was made possible by a two-step transformation: first, peasant house- 
holds experienced an autonomous transformation of their consumption 
preferences—a change in tastes—driven by the appearance on the market 
of newer and more exotic commodities; second, these same households sat- 
isfied these new needs through a reallocation and intensification of their 
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labour. Peasants diversified the range and quantity of goods they were con- 
suming, and hence worked harder and longer in order to earn the money 
needed to satisfy their new tastes. The result was an increase in the demand 
and production of goods, even ın the face of stagnant wages. 

What is critical here ıs that, even if valid, this amounts to anything but an 
argument for explosive growth in productivity. In fact, when peasants extend 
their working day and intensify their labour it is often a sign of rural distress 
and, most likely, of dechning real productivity. Bayly claims that the new 
consumption ‘packages’ acquired by peasant households ‘worked on each 
other to produce yet larger gains in productivity and social satisfaction’, but 
he fails to explain the causal chain connecting these to sustained increases 
in efficiency and hence, in productivity. Bayly seems to take the mere fact 
of a desire to mcrease consumption as sufficient to induce mcreases in 
productivity, without even considering the possibility of obligatory labour 
intensification as an alternative. His stress on luxury commodities as part 
of this process—‘the objectification of luxury’, as he terms it—is equally 
unconvincing. The consumers of such items obviously hailed from the 
upper and middle classes, who did not of course produce their own goods. 
Why should increases in this sort of demand, a constant of Eurasian history 
going back centuries, have suddenly brought about a wide-ranging transfor- 
mation of production when it had never done so before, especially given its 
inherently limited magnitude and niche character? Without positing some 
clear mechanism linking the desire for greater consumption with increas- 
ing productiveness, Bayly has no way of explaining how the ‘industnous 
revolution’ could be associated with anything but work intensification and 
selfexploitation—the opposite of what he intends. 

The utility of the ‘industrious revolution’ concept is even more dubi- 
ous when we examine how Bayly applies ıt. In his analysis, the ability of 
England to survive the late-eighteenth century crisis, and to emerge as a 
global hegemon, was based on the much higher productivity of its economy 
vis-a-vis those of its rivals. But if the source of England’s advantage was the 
economic gains provided by the industrious revolution, then, for his argu- 
ment to hold, only England (and perhaps the Low Countries) should have 
experienced it. Bayly indeed argues that though Asia and the Middle East 
witnessed a limited and promising start in the direction of the mdustri- 
ous revolution, it never blossomed in these regions, because their ancien 
régimes squelched it. But what about Europe, outside of England and the 
Low Countries? The French state experienced the deepest financial crisis of 
the later eighteenth century, which was of course what propelled the politi- 
cal collapse of the old order and opened the way to the revolution. Was this 
failure of state power ultimately attributable to the failure in France of the 
industrious revolution and, if so, what accounts for that failure? 
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In fact, it is not clear, on his argument, why French economic growth 
was any less dynamic than England’s. Bayly’s explication of the industrious 
revolution has it as a Eurasia-wide phenomenon which fails to expand and 
intensify in Asia while it continues to gain momentum in northwest Europe. 
But if we examine the list of factors that he adduces explaining ‘European’ 
advantage over Asia—deeper legal traditions, more developed financial 
institutions, and more adroit war-making capacity—none of them differen- 
tiate France or indeed much of the rest of Europe from England. In other 
words, even if we accept that the liabilities adduced by Bayly handicapped 
Asian economic development, and hence gave England an advantage over 
them, it cannot help us understand why France fell behind the very same 
rival. Indeed, on his own account, France should have been sharing in the 
gains of an industrious revolution every bit as much as was England. Bayly 
certainly hints at this, when he admits that its scope extended beyond north- 
west Europe, into Germany—and, by implication, France. 

This points to the fundamental problem with the concept’s utility in 
explaining the outcome of the great wave of conflict after the Seven Years’ 
War. There is no way that the incidence of those practices constituting the 
industrious revolution can be seen to have been limited to England and 
the Low Countries, and it is notable that de Vries himself imposes no such 
restriction on the spread of this phenomenon. The intensification of work 
ın order to increase consumption occurred across Europe—and, one could 
argue, Asia too. But if that is so, then it simply cannot account for the emer- 
gence of England as Europe’s dominant power, and correspondingly, the 
crisis in France and elsewhere. An explanation for British exceptionalism 
does not have to rest on a defence of either the industrial revolution or 
Bayly’s newly minted industrious one. The real difference was to be found 
in British agriculture, which remained the envy of European rivals, with 
the Low Countries perhaps the only other region with comparable dyna- 
mism. By the time of the Glorious Revolution, English agrarian producers 
were no longer peasants, but had already become fully market-dependent 
farmers, and were, therefore, forced to engage in cost-cutting strategies for 
economic survival. Through the eighteenth century, therefore, English agri- 
culture experienced sustained productivity increases, while France, Spain 
and Germany—its chief rivals—continued to labour under the constraints 
of an agriculture rooted in peasant production. Bayly’s focus on the ‘indus- 
trious revolution’ obscures this difference. 

The change in agrarian structure and consequent agricultural revolution 
was not sufficient, however, to account for England’s emergent supremacy. 
This required another transformation, in the political sphere. This was con- 
stituted, of course, by the overthrow of the absolutist state in the Glorious 
Revolution and the ensuing ascendance to power of a class of landlords, 
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led by the Whig aristocracy, which had secured its economic foundations 
precisely by presiding over the capitalist transformation of agriculture. The 
seizure of control over the state by the capitalist aristocracy—exercised 
through its domination of Parliament, its direct control of local government 
and taxation—opened the way to an enormous increase in state power and 
in turn state centralization. This made it possible for the state to secure 
increases in tax revenues that would not hitherto have been politically fea- 
sible. It was on this basis that Britain financed an expanding and ultimately 
world-beating military, especially the navy. 

By contrast, the French state was handicapped by a peasant-based agn- 
culture that generated effectively no increase in labour productivity between 
1500 and 1750, a period in which English agricultural productivity doubled. 
It was also limited in its access to that surplus by the resistance to taxation 
on the part of local lords who, still largely dependent on feudal rents, saw 
peasant tax payments to the monarchy as limiting peasant rent payments 
to themselves. Further, French lords were much more reliant on sinecures 
from the absolutist state, and strove to maximize revenue flow into their 
pockets rather than into the state’s coffers. It was England’s ability to escape 
the grip of the economic and political structures of the ancien régime, and 
build up its fiscal superiority relative to the French, that allowed it to emerge 
the victor, while France was driven to crisis. 

Hence, both of the revolutions taking place in England across the early 
modern period—the economic and the political—were rooted in the rise of 
capitalism. Not even in the Low Countries was there such a thoroughgoing 
transformation of the entire political economy around bourgeois social 
relations. And it was the resulting geopolitical juggernaut that transmitted 
such unrelenting pressure to its rivals over the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, triggering a wave of modernizing reforms across the entire zone 
of Britain’s competitors. Britain was the epicentre from which the shock- 
wave of the late eighteenth century radiated outward. And it can scarcely be 
understood as anything but an explicitly capitalist transformation. Despite 
his insistence that he does not wish to deny that the century covered by his 
book comprised the ‘Age of Capital’, the category plays little role in Bayly’s 
analytical scheme. The rather nebulous notion of the industrious revolution 
that he employs in its stead does not seem capable of capturing the epochal 
shifts that were occurring at the time. The reason that the Napoleonic era 
served as a portal to the modern age was that in one area of the world, quin- 
tessentially modern institutions had already been implanted, and were 
now transmitted across the globe. The rise of capitalism in England was 
epoch-making precisely because it changed the rules of the game, both for 
economic survival and for geopolitical success. 
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Although Bayly’s explanation for the economic transformations under- 
way in the Napoleonic era is dubious, his analysis of their consequences 
—especially at the level of the state—is rather more successful. The French 
Revolution and the wars that followed in its wake were proof positive to 
European ruling classes, and even those elsewhere, that modernization had 
to become the order of the day. The Revolution’s denouement released a 
wave of reform efforts from above, at the heart of which was a continent- 
wide initiative at state-building. Napoleon himself contributed powerfully 
toward this end in the reforms that he instituted in Western Europe. But 
equally, the massive mobilization that European elites undertook in resist- 
ıng him had the effect of deepening the state’s penetration into civil society, 
and increasing the range of administrative professionalization. No func- 
tion recetved as much attention, however, as the state’s military capacity. 
The increasing revenue streams were geared primarily toward bolstering 
the arsenals of the monarchies now ranged against the French armies. The 
European states that emerged from the cycle of Napoleonic wars were big- 
ger, more powerful and armed to the teeth. 

The dual process of militarization and state-building was significant in 
many respects. One immediate consequence was that it underwrote the 
deepening of national and regional identities, both in Europe and elsewhere. 
On one side, the very fact of foreign armies marauding across the landscape 
enhanced the sense of common bonds among those who bore their brunt. 
While parts of Germany and Italy felt an affinity with the Revolution and 
its goals, the fact that the latter were exported on gun barrels and bayonets 
triggered resistance—and through that, an incipient national conscious- 
ness. But equally, the very transformation of frontiers into boundaries could 
not but harden local identities. How pervasive these processes were among 
peasants and urban labouring classes we can still only speculate. But among 
elites and intellectuals, their influence as markers of a national identity 
was much clearer. This deepening of national identity occurred not only in 
Europe but across the world. Bayly explicitly rejects a diffusionist model of 
nationalism in which Europe first develops the concept of the nation-state 
and then exports it to the world. There is, he offers, nothing intrinsically 
‘Western’ about nationalism. National consciousness emerged more or less 
contemporaneously in Eurasia, North America and Africa. And to substan- 
tiate this, he traces with great effect the transformation ın political culture 
in those parts of the world where elites and intellectuals mobilized around 
the task of political reconstruction—both in Europe and in more advanced 
regions of the South. 

While he gives a nod to various approaches for explaining the emergence 
of nationalism, Bayly quite clearly considers the phenomenon to be, in its 
essence, a consequence of state-building ın its manifold dimensions. And 
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within this, pride of place is given by him to political conquest, military 
conflict and the colomzing mission—all components of the war-making 
state. Tıme and again, Bayly returns to the point that the militarization set 
off by the great crisis of 1780-1820 was the prime motor behind the rise of 
nationalist sentiments, especially among ruling classes. 

The argument that nationalism had an organic relation to local devel- 
opments and was not ‘exported’ from the West has considerable warrant. 
Even if particular doctrines and theories of the nation were imported into 
late developers, and did thereby influence local elites and intellectuals, it 
hardly follows that nationalist ideology in the South was something learned 
from the West. Political elites may very well have been influenced by this or 
that Western doctrine, but nationalism became a bona fide ideology only if 
it took root as a mass phenomenon. In a context where ruling classes were 
deeply engaged in constructing viable and powerful states, hardening juridi- 
cal boundaries, mobilizing populations around building ever-expanding 
militaries, nationalism would no doubt have emerged even if dominant 
groups in the South had never read a single tract from the West. Still, it 1s 
probably safe to say that the emergence of national identities in much of the 
South really gathered momentum after the mid-nineteenth century, or even 
from the 18'70s—Bayly’s own account supports this—well after the rise of 
national consciousness in Western Europe and the Americas. 

That the nationalisms of the South were later to develop ought not to be 
altogether surprising, since the configuration of power after the Congress of 
Vienna set off a chain of events that ended in the subordination of much of 
the rest of the world to Europe, and to England in particular. With Napoleon’s 
defeat, Britain emerged as the unrivalled economic power in Europe, backed 
up by the most powerful navy. The half-century between Waterloo and the 
Scramble for Africa has come to be known as the era of ‘free trade imperial- 
ism’. But the onset of British economic dominance was not only protected by 
its military prowess; on the contrary, the latter was often the means by which 
economic gains were made. Thus, the Ottomans were intimidated into low- 
ering the tariffs protecting their manufactures; Chinese attempts to disallow 
the flood of opium into their ports met with swift armed response—not 
once, but twice. Even the commitment to free trade was highly negotiable, as 
the mercantile logic of centuries past often overtook the ostensible doctrinal 
commitment to laissez faire. 

The twin forces of militarization and economic subordination only deep- 
ened the crisis situation of peripheral regions. Bayly’s main focus here is 
Asia, and he rightly observes that ıt is misleading to view the years between 
Waterloo and the Scramble for Africa as representing a hiatus in the outward 
expansion of Europe. These were the decades in which northwest Europe 
not only opened its lead on the rest of Eurasia, but protected it by continuing 
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conquest (in South and East Asia) or by military threat (the Middle East). 
More to the point, even before mid-century there emerged a visible shift in 
the relations between elites of European origin and the domestic populations 
in newly settled colonies. Bayly observes that, even into the first decades of 
the nineteenth century, Europeans in North America, the Antipodes and Asia 
often exercised a policy of assumilating local groups into the expansionist 
project. But as the drive for more revenue accelerated, colonial policies hard- 
ened, so that by the 1850s colonizers came to rely on outright expropriation 
or, increasingly, on genocide. The extermination of local populations was well 
underway before the Europeans carved up the African continent. Through 
conquest, extermination and political subordination, any chance of a parallel 
process of state-building in the South was put off the agenda for decades. 

In the latter half of the book, the phenomenon of national consciousness 
and national culture, which has so far been presented as the consequence of 
underlying changes in material conditions, increasingly takes on the role of 
a prime mover itself. This is particularly so with respect to two critical issues: 
the late-century explosion of colonial conquest, and the growth of radical 
working-class politics. On the first, Bayly lists some candidates that have been 
conventionally offered as motives for Victorian-era imperialism—the rise of 
giant business houses seeking to carve up new areas for economic control; 
the influence of Robmson and Gallagher’s ‘man on the spot’; pressure from 
trading and mercantile interests, etc. But in his account, the umperialism of 
the Victorian Age was at its root an artifact of European nationalism, not of 
the growing economic and political power of capitalists. It is no accident, he 
writes, that ‘the new phase of imperial expansion’ was concurrent ‘with the 
full emergence of the European, American and Japanese nation-state and 
the rise of extra-European national movements’. 

In fact, the Scramble for Africa occurred ın the context of perhaps the 
deepest and longest economic depression of the nineteenth century; the 
most tangible effect of this in the short term was the proliferation of tar- 
iffs across Europe, as governments strove to protect domestic markets from 
rival national firms. In this context, the marginal impact of even small gains 
in market access was quite large. While the expansion of their sales in much 
of Europe was slowing down, British firms found that Africa’s share of their 
exports rose from 4.3 per cent in 1890 to 8.3 per cent in 1906. In absolute 
terms, taking just the Cape Colonies, Natal and Egypt—Britain’s main out- 
posts ın Africa—the value of their trade (£22.5 million) was greater than 
Britain’s trade with China and more than half of its trade with all of Latin 
America, as Cain and Hopkins show ın their British Imperialism (1993). In 
France, the colonies quickly became a favoured destination for goods and 
capital. By 1896, the empire was almost on par with Germany as France’s 
second-largest trading partner; it was the third largest destination for French 
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capital. Between 1896 and 1913, trade with its overseas possessions more 
than doubled. 

Moreover, it is highly significant that, aside from the Boer War, the parti- 
tion of Africa was had on the cheap. European states in the years Bayly is 
examining did not expend massive funds to acquire their territories, because 
the imbalance in military prowess was so one-sided. It is noteworthy that the 
only zones of colonial expansion after the mid-nineteenth century were those 
in which modern state structures had either not hardened, or had collapsed. 
Thus if costs of umperial expansion were low on an absolute level, and were 
distributed across a wide spectrum, while benefits were concentrated within 
small groups, might it not have been a direct response to shrinking markets, 
potential profits and the expansion of capitalism in late-developing powers? 

The projection of national power outward was also, Bayly argues, in part 
a palliative for growing political tensions domestically, particularly the threat 
of a radicalized working class. But for the notion of ‘social imperialism’ to 
have real traction, there must have been some genuine threat from below, 
from social forces that needed to be co-opted. Yet far from analysing the 
growth of labour movements in the period, Bayly largely dispenses with the 
matter in fewer than three pages. His view seems to be that it was the idea of 
working-class politics that grew during the nineteenth century, not the real- 
ity. Thus, most labour conflict issued from the activity of relatively privileged 
workers, who were not out to bring down the social order, but to cut a better 
deal for themselves. The influence of socialist ideology within the working 
class was paper-thin, often intermingled with, and domesticated by, existing 
religious or national mythologies. Nor was labour’s growing strength through 
the Victorian era behind the revolutionary upsurges in Europe after the First 
World War: working-class radicalism did not bring about revolutions—on 
the contrary, it was revolutionary crises that created radical workers. 

After this, labour is whisked out of the story altogether. The deep shift 
in political and economic relations that occurred over the last decades of the 
century, directly as a result of Jabour’s mobilization—the transformation of 
industrial relations, the development of social insurance and welfare more 
generally, the rise of mass political parties of the Left—is ignored. Nothing 
in the account equips the reader to understand how, from 1917 on, much of 
Europe could have descended into two decades of the most intense class con- 
flict of the modern era. It was not just in Russia that socialist parties wielded 
power. Across western and central Europe—from the uprisings in Germany, 
Austria and Hungary to the factory councils in Italy—revolts from below 
posed significant threats to established powers; from the closing months of 
the War itself, quelling working-class rebellion was a central concern. Even 
in the South, the militancy of labour and peasant organizations was on the 
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rise; yet Bayly barely mentions the Mexican revolution, the most spectacular 
example of this phenomenon outside Europe. 

It is true that masses of workers often moved to the Left in response to 
a breakdown in the social fabric, rather than being the cause of it. But by 
themselves, such shifts only result in short upsurges of popular discontent 
—food riots and the like. For the upheaval of the War to trigger decades of 
class struggle required the presence of organizations that not only tapped 
into growing discontent but channelled it, gave it strategic direction and 
maintained it over time. World War I was the first major conflict that pro- 
vided an opening to just such organizations, based in the urbanized working 
class, to rewrite the terms of political contestation in Europe and beyond— 
signalling an epochal ‘change in the structure of politics in the modern 
world. By 1918 labour had inserted itself as a central actor in the political 
scene; a century earlier it had barely figured at all. Bayly does not chart this 
process, so the reader is given no explanation as to how the explosion of 
labour in the early twentieth century succeeded in effecting a tectonic shift 
in political dynamics between the two crises that bookend his account. This 
is ironic, since one would have taken a sensitivity to such changes to be at 
the very heart of his project. 

What, then, 1s the upshot of Bayly’s attempt to sideline the advent of 
industrial capitalism as an organizing framework for understanding the 
nineteenth century? Analytically the result is that, as noted above, he strug- 
gles to explain the central developments of the period—the consolidation 
of Britain as the premier European power, the subordination of the non- 
Western world to imperial rule; the growth of the working-class movement, 
the onset of crisis and war in the early twentieth century. Economic factors, 
when they do appear, are not conceptualized as specifically capitalist forces, 
but as its more anodyne cognates—commerce, exchange, the ‘industrious 
revolution’, etc. Perhaps most curiously, their importance recedes as the 
account proceeds across the nineteenth century: the further one wades into 
the story, the less capitalism and mmdustrialization appear to matter. The 
result is that, in the final third of the book, Bayly’s exposition comes close to 
the kind of history he seems to have wanted to avoid—a series of snapshots 
and vignettes, rather than the ‘interconnectedness and interdependence’ 
at which he had aimed.. Even more importantly, it results in the irony that 
capitalism fades from Bayly’s story more or less in inverse proportion to 
its spread around the globe. Hence just when the world-economic system 
matters most as an explanatory principle—at the very close of his period—it 
disappears from his analysis altogether. 
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SARKOZY’S FIFTH COLUMN 


i 

Nicolas Sarkozy’s entry to the Elysée in May 2007 was hailed not just by 
the right-wing press—‘What a victory!’ exclaimed Le Figaro—but even more 
sonorously by the liberal centre-left. At Le Monde, Jean-Marie Colombani 
confidently affirmed that the result showed ‘the country wants to be more 
dynamic, more offensive, more effiaent’-—in a word, summed up by the 
paper's headline, ‘To Change’. Even the nomunally left-wing ‘Anyone But 
Sarko’ Libération served its mourning readers a dose of stoic realism: ‘he 
owes his victory to his provocative honesty . . . in keeping with the wishes 
of the public . . . get ready’. Over the past ten years, the French media had 
been more inclined to chastise the populace than applaud its political 
choices—in its rebellious votes for the candidates of the far left and right 
in the 2002 presidential elections, for example. The 2007 vote seemed to 
represent a realignment of the electorate with the unanimous opinion—la 
pensée unique—of the media: that France should comply with the orderly 
alternation between centre-left and centre-right parties that liberal democ- 
tacy required. Hence the sigh of relief from Le Monde when mainstream 
candidates triumphed in 2007’s first round. Colombani again: 


History will record this beautiful day in April, in this sunny France, with its 
long queues of electors, old, young, couples with their children, all patient, all 
mobilized. Giving the image of a serene and avically-minded country which 
is rediscovering politics . . . showing its will to reappropriate its destiny. 


The electorate has more often dissented than complied with this point 
of view. In 1995 Prime Minister Alain Juppé’s attacks on welfare provision 
provoked the largest protests since 1968. In 2005, the EU constitutional 
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referendum was met with a resounding ‘No’. In each case politicians and 
media pressed for France to ‘change’, ‘work harder’, and generally align 
itself more closely with the Anglo-Saxon neoliberal model. When the public 
opposed these changes, the conclusion from the frustrated advocates was 
that theirs was a failing, archaic country, if not racist and xenophobic. 

Unanimous thinking—a more accurate translation of the renowned 
pensée unique would be ‘the only thinking’—1s not, of course, confined to 
France. But in the Anglo-Saxon countries, from the eighties on, the free- 
market agenda has generally been spearheaded by politicians, with the 
media playing an adjutant role. Thatcher's blitzkrieg against trade unions, 
state ownership and public services was driven through by the Prime 
Minister and her Cabinet, and the latter two campaigns at least met with 
scepticism if not disapprobation from large sections of the media ın the UK. 
More recently, the wars prosecuted by Bush and Blair in Afghanistan and 
Iraq also encountered some media opposition: Downing Street demanded 
the removal of two BBC chiefs over a broadcast that threw doubt on Saddam 
Hussein’s supposed weapons of mass destruction. In France, however, the 
structural positions emerging since the 1970s have been reversed, with the 
media playing the leading programmatic role. It is from news anchors, radio 
presenters, mediatized intellectuals and editomalists that the ‘there is no 
alternative’ campaign has been most sustained. 

Another difference ın the French scene: this overpopulated ménage 
has been closely monitored and satirized since the nineties by a small but 
determined band of observers including Serge Halimi, Pierre Rimbert and 
Henri Maler, who publish their findings online at Acrimed and in Le Plan 
B magazine. Why despair when you can laugh? This spirit drives the most 
exceptional product of their work: Halimi’s Les Nouveaux chiens de garde, 
a short, explosive book originally published in 1997 and now substantially 
updated. At the outset of Sarkozy's tenure, this scathing and consistently 
hilarious political pamphlet reads like a satirical preface to the Sarko experi- 
ence. It gives an exceptionally well-documented account of the operations of 
the French media in the spirit of Voltaire. Halimi is an editor at Le Monde 
diplomatique, and author of three other books, including a 600-page study 
from 2004 of the neoliberal order worldwide, Le Grand bond en arrière. The 
subject of Les Nouveaux chiens de garde brings out the mischievous jester 
in him as he dehvers the story of this ‘universe of connivance’ with great 
pace and clarity. 

What Halimi describes, though he does not explain its origins, could 
be said to have begun with the crystallization of French media and political 
elites around the new liberal agenda; the key moment in this process being 
the establishment of the Fondation Saint-Simon in 1982 by François Furet 
(president at Sciences Po), Roger Fauroux (director of the multinational 
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Saint-Gobain), Alain Minc (Fauroux’s associate) and Pierre Rosanvallon. 
As Rimbert elsewhere explains, this ‘social-liberal society for reflection’ 
rectuited its members along a modernizing arc spanning ‘the intelligent 
right to the intelligent left’. Its programme was to purge both left and right of 
their atavisms, and set the country squarely on a liberal-atlanticist track. 

The Saint-Simonians’ first independent political initiative was Edouard 
Balladur’s presidential, campaign in 1995: 13 members out of the 36-strong 
committee which the then Prime Minister set up to produce the report, 
France in the year 2000, came from this one think-tank. The Balladur com- 
mission defined the contours of the ‘only politics possible’. Its backers form 
a tight-knit caste, comprising three layers. One is drawn from the media: 
celebrity intellectuals, television and radio commentators, a small band of 
highly paid journalists; second, politics: a number of ministers frequently 
conjugally linked to the first group—including Foreign Minister Bernard 
Kouchner to Tv newsreader Christine Ockrent, Environment Minister Jean- 
Louis Borloo to another Tv anchorwoman, Beatrice Schénberg, ex-Socialist 
munister and IMF director Dominique Strauss-Kahn to a third newsreader, 
Anne Sinclair. Then there is business: figures who between them control 
nearly every paper, radio station and television channel in the country— 
Martin Bouygues, Serge Dassault, Arnaud Lagardère. These three layers are 
ın constant symbiosis. Sarkozy epitomizes this process. The new President 
has been courting the media for 25 years—who doesn’t call him tu? Laurent 
Joffrin (Saint-Simonian, editor at Le Nouvel Observateur and now leading 
the Rothschild team at Libération) has responded to such a challenge with 
untroubled, fraternal affection: ‘I do! He does the same to everyone. That 
doesn’t prevent me from giving him a good rollicking sometimes.’ 

Two episodes sparked the writing, and subsequent updating, of Les 
Nouveaux chiens de garde: first, the concerted barking of the Saint-Simonian 
attack dogs over the collapse of Balladur’s 1995 presidential campaign, and 
public repudiation of Juppé’s assault on social provision that autumn. And 
secondly, the howls of protest over France’s resolute ‘No’ to the 2005 EU 
constitutional referendum, in blatant disregard of Tv studio wisdom. These 
are the flashpoints that animate Halimi’s book and not—as a more obedi- 
ent analysis of the same subject might have mcluded—Jospin’s defeat in 
the 2002 elections, or the Socialists’ comeback in the legislatives in 2005; 
important marks on the French political calendar. The title evokes Paul 
Nizan’s 1932 Les Chiens de garde: the target then was the silence of intel- 
lectuals, their refusal to ‘unveil the miseries of the time’. Halimi borrows 
from Nizan his anger, stating his position from the outset: “Today, the simu- 
lators will have a make-up artist at their sides and a microphone to hand 
more often than they sit in a professor's chair. Bringing to life social reali- 
ties and politics, international and domestic, they successively misrepresent 
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them. They serve the interests of the rulers of the world. They are the new 
guard dogs.’ 

In four short and dense chapters, Halimi draws on an exquisite selection 
of quotations from papers, recorded interviews and Ty or radio broadcasts, to 
examine in turn political influence in the media; business control, editorial 
as well as financial; and the programme around which ideological consen- 
sus has crystallized. In his final chapter, Halimi brings the various players 
together by focusing on that pièce de résistance of shameless complicity, the 
French reviewing press. From the outset, any comparison to or nostalgia for 
a golden age of journalism 1s rejected. Les Nouveaux chiens de garde covers 
events since the nineties; but we had to wait until the end of Mitterrand’s 
second term, Halimi points out, before the President’s collaboration under 
Vichy, his association with 1ts minister and Nazi sympathizer, René Bousquet, 
and his hard-line defence of war against the Algerian resistance were made 
fully public. Yet the Balladur campaign in 1995 signalled a new level of col- 
lusion: the portly prime minister’s announcement that he was ‘satisfied’ he 
had the media’s support met with the spontaneous applause of his journalist 
audience. Halimi provides a delicious description: 


In the context of a most amenable pluralism, one of the two main daihes took 
a very right-wing Balladurian position, whilst the other, albeit more left-wing, 
was Just as Balladunan. The good balance of the day was assured: the first 
appeared in Paris in the morning, the second in the afternoon. Everything 
was going so well, then Alain Carngnon, Minister of Communication, had to 
stand down from his government position to spend a stretch of time in the 
Saint Joseph prison . . . he was promptly and without controversy replaced 
by Nicolas Sarkozy . . . [now] minister overseeing television and public radio, 
Budget Mmister and. Balladur’s spokesman . . . But the thick httle black 
book of media friends the Mayor of Neuilly possessed protected him from 
any needlessly disobliging observations. 


The television starlets Claire Chazal (TF1, novelist and biographer of 
Balladur, Légion d’honneur), Anne Sinclair (Sciences Po, TF1, member of Le 
Siècle, the networking club that has replaced, socially, the Fondation Saint- 
Simon), Béatrice Schénberg (France 2), Christine Ockrent (Sciences Po, 
France 3, Légion d'honneur) and of course, a golden retriever amongst the 
felines, Patrick Poivre d'Arvor (Sciences Po Bordeaux, TF1, Légion d'honneur, 
Le Siécle)—otherwise known as ppDA—concentrate their energies, between 
reports on the largest cauliflower in the Charentes region and other such 
local feel-good stories, on providing partisan coverage or interviews with 
political leaders. These five have many copycats and rivals. At the height of 
the scandal over Chirac’s property ownership during his tenure as mayor 
of Paris, for example, Jean-Marie Cavada (France 3, Légion d’honneur, Le 
Siécle) pulls no punches. As Halimi puts it: ‘he asks the question everyone 
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has been waiting for: “Monsieur Chirac, how many different varieties of 
apple can you list?” Laurent Joffrin (who astutely changed his name from 
‘Mouchard’, or ‘snitch’), proved no less understanding when he had Chirac 
in the hot seat in 2002: 

You have responded by stating that all of this 1s legal, and therefore there were 

no irregularities. No one 1s going to contradict you on this point. But, even so, 

is it not a httle annoying for the sake of your image, because ıt really does run 

the nsk of giving the impression that you are someone who benefits, even if 

he ıs perfectly honest-—and everyone thinks so—but who benefits—with oth- 

ers but also like others—from a certain number of privileges not available to 

ordinary citizens because, apparently, the rent ın question is, it must be said, 

rather attractive, compared to the apartment? 


If journalists show such reverence towards political leaders, they show 
even more to their employers. Chapter Two, ‘Prudence towards money’, 
notes the extent to which the centre of power has migrated from the Elysée 
to the business elite. Two-thirds of the country’s newspapers are owned by 
France’s leading arms manufacturers, Dassault (Le Figaro) and Lagardère 
(Le Monde), whilst Hachette—a Lagardère affiate—controls the majority 
of French publishing houses, as well as dominating a large part of the book 
and magazine distribution network. Journalists have taken on a pedagogical 
rather than critical or investigative role, serving to naturalize the influ- 
ence of business upon the media—a de facto acquiescence to Rothschild’s 
inaugurating statement at Libération that ‘it is a little utopian to separate 
editorial function from shareholder interest’. Press heterogeneity has been 
progressively eroded as: power and wealth in the sector have increasingly 
been concentrated in single families. Hard-boiled arms and media barons 
are inevitably treated with sentimental adulation in their own pages: when 
an old Dassault or Lagardère dies, ‘the ocean of tears swells by a few more 
rivers’, encouraged by grief-stricken elegies from PPDA or Chazal. Business 
interests routinely dictate what is and is not considered news: regions where 
a company has investments receive particular attention; the Dassault-owned 
Le Figaro, for instance, shows a permanent passion for flight. 

The same holds good for television. News reports will protect the own- 
ers’ interests in their hour of need, should any misdealings emerge. Martin 
Bouygues, for example (heir to the Bouygues sA conglomerate with a control- 
ling stake in TF1, as well as construction, telecoms and engineering interests; 
Légion d’honneur; godfather to Sarkozy’s son), was treated with remarkable 
compassion by the Tv news when interrogated by police on his Swiss bank 
accounts: reports lasted no more than 13 seconds. Those who dreamt they 
were ‘the heirs of Bob Woodward’, Halimi reflects, are in reality only ‘the bibs 
protecting Martin Bouygues’s shirt’. After twenty years of privatization, the 
policy at TFr is no secret, though its director Patrick Le Lay puts it particularly 
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bluntly: ‘The aim of our programmes is to make [the spectator] available: 
in other words, divert and relax him, in preparation between two advertise- 
ments. What we sell to Coca-Cola is free, human brain time.’ 

One figure whose presence is tentacular, and actvity tireless in the 
expansion of the dominant ideological consensus, is Alain Minc. This con- 
summate passeur (Sciences Po, ENA, founding member and treasurer of 
the Fondation Saint-Simon) developed first in business and investments, 
through his management role at Saint-Gobain. He then moved into a more 
political role in 1994, via his close relationship with Balladur, who asked 
him to co-author the report France in the year 2000, in which he outlined the 
thinking of the ‘circle of reason’. Today, he is a close confidant to Sarkozy, 
has played a key advisory role at Le Monde for 13 years and is a member 
of Le Siècle. He cultivates the role of public intellectual through his ever- 
growing oeuvre (one book a year on themes ranging from the new economy 
and globalization to nationhood and the dark side of political correctness) 
and frequent appearances as a television and radio presenter. In 2001 he 
was awarded the Légion d’honneur, despite having been convicted of plagia- 
rism six months earlier. 

At first, Minc had to defend his corner, but as Halimi demonstrates 
through careful attention to the language employed in the media more 
broadly since 1995, the ideology has been successfully naturalized. 
Whether centre-right or centre-left, the media ‘serves as a ventriloquist or 
symphonic orchestra’ for market laws. In his third chapter, ‘Market jour- 
nalism’, Halımı looks at the ideological roots and apparatus of the power 
relations he has outlined. Jean-Marc Sylvestre of TF1 and France Inter puts 
it plainly: ‘Liberalism is not an intellectual construction, like Marxism; the 
world was created thus’. In a televised debate he was pushed to elaborate on 
the meaning of a company being ‘the best’—did that not also imply social 
amelioration? But Sylvestre appeared confused by the confusion: ‘there is 
no social progress without economic progress’. But can there be economic 
progress if there is social regression at the same time, insisted the audi- 
ence member? Sylvestre, exasperated, reiterated that ‘there is no social 
progress without economic progress!’ In another debate on TF1, this time 
over salaries, a young member of the audience posed a very straightforward 
question that left the assembled pundits and politicians baffled: what about 
imposing a freeze on high salaries, say anything over 15,000 euros a month? 
The minister on stage asked him what exactly he meant, echoed by PPDA 
(directly concerned by such matters), ‘because we don’t quite understand 
the meaning of your question’. The ‘meaning’, when it does not share the 
fundamental assumptions of the circle of reason—the benign effects of the 
stimulation of competition, deregulation, privatization, liberalization and so 
on—becomes incomprehensible. 
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Halimi has a good ear for the inimitable arrogance of the French media 
elite, for whom the foreclosure of public debate is always an instinctive 
tactic. On the eve of the likely ‘No’ vote in the EU constitutional referen- 
dum, Jean-Louis Gombeaud let loose, ‘did we really need to ask the French 
people to give their opinion on the market economy? . . . I mean, when’s 
the referendum on the legitimacy of the laws of gravity?’ This contempt 
reappears whenever the electorate shows signs of disagreement with the 
market consensus—often regarded as a form of pathology. Opposition to 
Juppé’s reforms had Minc regretting that ‘in this apparently unified world 
regarding lifestyles and financial markets, a French peculiarity persists: the 
taste for spasms’. The protests were a mere ‘moment of madness’ (Claude 
Imbert), ‘a collective fever’ (Alain Duhamel), ‘a phantasmagoria’ (Franz- 
Olivier Giesbert), ‘a carnival’ (Guy Sormon), ‘a little bit of craziness’ (Bernard 
Henri-Lévi). Debates that were carried out over the period had a particu- 
lar quality: Europe 1’s weekly ‘Droite/Gauche’ discussion was conducted 
between Imbert (Le Siécle) and Jacques Juillard (ENA, Saint-Simon, Nouvel 
Observateur) on one side, ‘face-to-face’ with Duhamel (Le Monde, Libération, 
Légion d'honneur) and Serge July (Saint-Simon, Libération, Le Siécle)—four 
strong supporters of the plan. 

Halimi shows the linguistic devices employed to further establish the 
pensée unique as a natural law—‘today’ describing modern liberalism, dis- 
tinct from ‘yesterday’ and its archaic socialism; ‘therefore’ links together two 
otherwise illogical propositions, associated only through ideology. Events 
are described in such a way as to give the semblance of change or action, as 
a breathless account of Davos from Christine Ockrent, that just ‘blows away’ 
fellow guest Serge July, testifies: 

In France it 1s out of'place . . . to go against the grain of the ambient 

pessimism. . To look directly at a world in complete upheaval that is taking 

less and less notice of us and has little time for our capacity of adjustment. 

So, this is why it is good to make the journey to Davos each year and lis- 

ten, in all their diversity and contradictions, to those who are engaged in 


changing the planet. 


Another posture is that of the liberal critic of free-market excesses, typically 
adopted by wniter and talking head Alain Duhamel, despite being a staunch 
Balladurian, and more recently a Bayroutiste. He supports countering ‘tyran- 
nical’ neoliberal dogmas and ‘despotic’ markets with . . . partial deregulation 
and measured privatization. A glance at a few days in the life of Duhamel 
reveals a quite heroic mediatic routine: between Saturday 7 January 1995 at 
8.30pm and Tuesday 10 January at 8pm he intervenes at least seven times 
on the airwaves. Saturday night he appears on a lengthy session for a France 
3 literary programme. Sunday morning, at 8.40 on Europe 1, he turns up 
for his weekly face-to-face with Serge July. At midday, he interviews Nicolas 
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Sarkozy on the ‘Hour of Truth’ (France 2). Monday at 7.25am, he offers his 
thoughts on Europe 1 before leading, at 7pm, the ‘Club de la presse’ with 
invitee of the week, then pcF leader Robert Hue. No sooner is that over than 
at 8pm he makes it to the France 2 studios to interview, at 8.30, Jacques 
Chirac. Tuesday at 7pm he is invited on Guillaume Durand’s LCI radio 
series. A few hours earlier, his slot on Europe 1 had as its theme: ‘Jacques 
Chirac: omniprésent’. 

The final chapter turns to the reviewing press—an area where France 
can claim unparalleled levels of unabashed cronyism. Friends eulogize 
each other’s books, literary prizes are distributed among close colleagues— 
judge, jury and winner can be from a single publication at times—the same 
cluster of commentators intervene to eviscerate the quality of intellectual 
debate. ‘In another universe we would call this corruption, misappropria- 
tion, embezzlement, abuse of confidence . . . in France we give ıt the very 
quaint title of le renvoi de Vascenseur’, noted Pierre Bourdieu. (Halimi’s book, 
although translated into eleven languages, has yet to be mentioned in Le 
Monde’s weekly book supplement.) 

The target of Les Nouveaux chiens de garde is hardly a unique French 
phenomenon of course, nor a particularly new twist in contemporary 
politicaljournalistic practice. The high concentration of the media in the 
hands of a small number of conglomerates mirrors what Murdoch has been 
building with News Corporation since he first published his local News Week 
in 1956. Today the Australian owns 32 per cent of the British press alone, 
along with 175 paper titles and 37 channels worldwide, to which he can now 
add the Wall Street Journal, acquired from the Bancroft family, a sale that has 
rattled his rival Pearson, owner of the Financial Times and Penguin Groups. 
Compared to the us and UK models, in fact, France is lagging behind, a 
mere ‘dwarf’, and the mood is for more, not less concentration. French 
capitalism, as Laurent Mauduit points out in his recent exposé of the ‘Minc 
System’, Petits conseils—released in March, to little press attention—seems 
caught between a more transparent Anglo-Saxon model and an archaic 
form organized around secret handshakes and undeclared complicities. ‘We 
must break out of the present “balkanization”’, the economic daily Les Echos 
opined in 2005. Sarkozy seems to be the man for the job, stating in early 
2007 that ‘our media industry needs to have solid groups structuring and 
reinforcing it. That is why the right balance must constantly aim to consoli- 
date the development of French [media] groups, but all the while preserving 
the pluralism and independence of the sector’. 

Journalistic and political agendas have converged to the extent that old 
ministers move into media positions and vice versa. Sarkozy's arrival has 
renewed this cycle: his new government includes two with notable conjugal 
ties, Jean-Louis Borloo and Bernard Kouchner; Francois Fillon, the new Prime 
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Minister, is also a practising journalist; and Laurent Solly, Sarkozy’s cam- 
paign director, has gone the other way to take a top position at TFT. Given this 
state of affairs, ‘how can one still take offence at the existence of pantouflage 
between politicians and the media’, Halimi asks, ‘when it has become so hard 
to distinguish between the slipper proper and the chimney?” 

Nevertheless, Sarkozy’s hyperactive interventionism has already drawn 
a shot across the bows from Le Monde’s Eric Le Boucher, outraged by some 
off-the-cuff crowd-pleasing from the new President, who uttered the phrase 
pensée unique as a disparagement, and dared to suggest that the consensus 
around economic policy might be an obstacle to free thinking. 


This tirade leaves one speechless—we are stunned . . . the pensée unique has 
been the mediatic formulation of its critics, expressing themselves against 
the economic policy and monetary system followed since 1983 by every gov- 
ernment, whether on the left or the nght, until 2002 (after which there has 
been no economic policy whatsoever). This policy had three axes: budgetary 
rigour, the strong Franc and what we called ‘competitive disinflation’ (tighten- 
ing of salaries to counter against inflation). 


Its main figures, Le Boucher points out, have been of the highest calibre: 
Pierre Bérégovoy, Minister of Finance and Prime Minister under Mitterrand, 
and Jean-Claude Trichet, member of Balludur’s cabinet, at the Treasury, 
the Bank of France and today President of the European Central Bank. 
‘The opposition’, he adds quickly, ‘grouped themselves behind the slogan 
the “other politics’, without ever formulating this in a global and coher- 
ent way.’ To think that things have been otherwise, Le Boucher concludes, 
shows Sarkozy’s ‘unquenchable thirst’ for political action. But the President 
will have to learn, ‘all is not possible, and everything has a price’. 

The theoretical animus of Les Nouveaux chiens de garde comes from 
Pierre Bourdieu, who had described the evolution of the media in 
Sur la télévision. The logic of the market was the primary player in the 
transformation of journalism: 


journals practice is ‘placed under the exigencies of speed and constant 
renewal. This disposition ıs reinforced by the temporal nature of journalism 
itself, which requires living and thinking on the quick . . . favouring a ‘per- 
manent amnesia’, the negative side to the celebration of the latest news and 
judgements based purely on ‘new’ and ‘old’ categories. 


Halimi’s equally fiery 2006 pamphlet, ‘L’Opinion, ça se travaille . . .’, co- 
authored with Dominique Vidal and Henri Maler, draws on Chomsky’s 
approach as well as Bourdieu’s, while avoiding any hint of piety. It con- 
centrates on coverage of the wars in Kosovo, Afghanistan and Iraq, a topic 
mostly absent from the domestically focused Nouveaux chiens de garde: the 
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near-unanimous presentation of NATO’s bombardment of Yugoslavia in 
1999 as an act of moral integrity by the West; and the emphatic support for 
reconstruction in Iraq as a way of not talking about the ongoing invasion— 
‘Save the UN! (Serge July); ‘let’s get the war over quickly, as though it had 
never happened, to alleviate as much as possible the suffering of its civilians’ 
(Gérard Dupuy, Libération). Halimi sums up: ‘most people in the media pre- 
fer to howl with the wolves, disguising humanitarian wars as grandmothers. 
They comfort themselves in their conviction that they belong to the Party 
of Good, by invoking “morality” as an ideal substitute for the lack of know- 
ledge about local situations’. In its place, what does he point to? By invoking 
Nizan, one wonders if he is asking journalists to be the new intellectual 
vanguard, but Halimi’s aspiration is more noble in many ways: to put an 
end to the ‘scoop’ mentality, not despite, but because we are living through 
its finest hour—the global industry of turning banalities into headline news, 
of Dianology, of short-term obsessions with Big Brother or Star Academy, of 
isolated human tragedies being propelled to the front page for weeks. The 
mission of the trade, he argues, should be ‘to render what is important inter- 
esting’, not what is superficially arresting important. 

Uncharacteristically, Halimi ends on a more elusive note than his 
bullet-like delivery had led us to expect. He looks to where the bearers of the 
struggle might be found, and where journalists should turn their attention. 
He evokes a scene from the Dréme region, where old militants spontane- 
ously come together with a few hundred locals; young actors recite Eluard 
and Hikmet, and read out testimonies from past resistance fighters; they 
denounce the nationalism of Vichy and sing ‘Le temps des cerises’. The 
image is a surprising one, but precisely because ıt is not an image, not a 
scene carried out in order to appear on screen but one that depicts a sub- 
culture that survives because it knows what it is about, integrally. Halimi’s 
question, then, is an impossible one, it steps outside the given parameters of 
the mediasphere: what form would resistance take if not framed for the cam- 
eras? The journalism that would follow would also be of a different nature, 
where the ingratiating character of the universe of connivance would have 
no place. The gesture seems utopian, charming—it should not be. 


Donald Sassoon, The Culture of the Europeans from 1800 to the Present 
Harper Collins: London 2006, £30, hardback 
1617 pp, 978 © 00 255879 2 
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SELLING EUROPE CULTURE 


‘Not all books are sold to be read. Some . . . are sold to be consulted’. Coming 
at the bottom of page 1,301 of Donald Sassoon’s The Culture of the Europeans, 
this sentence has an arresting effect. Given its length—well over 600,000 
words—size, weight, typeface and paper quality (almost but not quite India 
paper), this looks and feels like a book to be consulted in small doses, and 
it has some distinctly encyclopaedic qualities (along with a good index 
and very useful bibliography). But it neither claims nor achieves encyclo- 
paedic coverage; it is explicitly thesis-driven, though the theses sometimes 
take a back seat when the author's descriptions begin to take on detail and 
extension. A dazzling achievement of summary and synthesis, it is also 
eminently readable. 

Sassoon’s opening gesture positions us on the London underground on 
a weekday morning in December 2000. People are reading newspapers, 
magazines and books, doing a crossword, perhaps casting an eye over the 
poems that appear posted up among the advertisements; others are listening 
to music through tiny earphones. ‘The tube’, comments Sassoon, ‘is heaving 
with the consumption of culture’. The world of 1800, by contrast, was one 
of stark cultural deprivation: few could read or write, and most experienced 
music only in church or on special occasions. How did we get from there 
to here? The book charts.two centuries of the ‘extraordinary expansion of 
cultural consumption’ throughout the populations of the European states, in 
broadly chronological fashion. Sassoon’s theses may be summarized as fol- 
lows: culture is a business. which succeeds by the profitable reproduction of 
genres and motifs across both time and space. After 1800, its expansion was 
led primarily by the printed word, above all by the novel, and accompanied 
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by the sounds of a parallel musical efflorescence most profound in the 
German-speaking countries and Italy, which reigned over the opera. In the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century, ‘a book-reading public of some 
consistency begins to appear, and along with it a large number of printers 
and publishers, a network of lending libraries, and a proper book market’. So 
too do concert performances and musical instruments; from the early nine- 
teenth century on, every middle-class family owns or feels it should aspire to 
own a piano. The years from 1830 to 1880 mark the ‘triumph of bourgeois 
culture’, as the consolidation of the market facilitates further diversification 
of genres, and a consequent expansion of the market. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, however, cultural markets 
for books and music are matched and perhaps overtaken by the mass- 
consumption made possible by the advent of new technologies in sound 
and image, the record (1889) and the motion picture (1895). The speed was 
astomshing—Paris had 10 cinemas ın 1906; in 1908 there were 87. In the 
usa the spread of movie-culture was still more dramatic: from a ‘few dozen’ 
in 1906 to 10,000 in 1910. From that point on, according to Sassoon, culture 
has been and is becoming more and more American, thanks to the finan- 
cial power of the us media corporations and the uniquely representative 
market-research resource embodied in its highly diverse, immigrant-based 
population. Film and recorded music are more fully embedded in capitalist 
business practices than any previous media: they are bigger, work faster and 
make more money than ever before. The process is driven by a recursive cycle 
whereby European models are recast for a US mass-market and then, with 
their added surplus value ensured by a tradition of protectionism, exported 
back to a willing European market. Though consideration of genres other 
than film and music, such as fine art, might make the relationship look less 
one-way, from the interwar period on, to talk about Europe is also to talk 
about America. 

Between 1920 and 1950, this American advance took place in the context 
of expanding state control over broadcasting networks: first radio, then 
television. But since about 1980, these have been increasingly displaced 
or outflanked by global media dominance and by the sheer proliferation of 
apparent choices. Sassoon does not lament the seeming disappearance of the 
great Modernist dream of radically effective high-cultural experimentation. 
Eschewing the rhetoric of the ‘single-minded moralists’ in favour of the 
impassive analysis of the historian, he seems happy enough with a future 
governed by YouTube, the iPod and blog: ‘there will be more fragmentation 
and more diversity’ in this world of democratized information and empow- 
ered consumers, but ‘there is no more reason to lament such diversification 
than to lament the so-called cultural imperialism of the very recent past.’ A 
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world without culture, he ends by saying, would be ‘even more savage than 
that facing us now’. 

In seeking to confirm these findings, Sassoon presents a vast array of 
facts—some of them quite recondite—in a tour de force of the statistical 
sublime. We learn, for'instance, that in the 1870s only twelve novels were 
serialized in the Transylvanian press, eighteen in the 1880s, and thirty in 
the 1890s, and that the majority were French. Yet although his account is 
packed with statistics in both narrative and tabular form, Sassoon is properly 
sceptical of the evidence they provide: how many novels Dumas really wrote 
is open to question, as is the matter of what proportion of them were read- 
able and actually read in, for example, Greece; bestseller lists in Italy in the 
1930s might well have been rigged; figures from Communist countries are 
always to be suspected; and as recently as 1997 vastly discrepant figures 
for sales of the same book can be found in published sources in the neolib- 
eral homelands, a.k.a. Britain. These are among the hurdles Sassoon has to 
negotiate in putting together his arguments, and he does an admirable job 
in signalling the problems of evidence without giving up on the whole idea 
of making sense of the many such figures he has. 

There are three related questions I find myself asking of this book: what 
is Europe, what is culture, and what is a market? I raise them not in the spirit 
of opposition but in hopes of setting out the project’s strengths and limita- 
tions. First, Europe. It would be petty to complain that Albania, Finland and 
other small states do ndt get the coverage here that is afforded to Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany, when Sassoon’s undoubted contribution is that 
they appear at all. Nor do they figure in the role of the merely factoid: the 
data are always part of an analysis, for example of the comparability and 
translatability of various cultural forms as they move from larger to smaller 
national markets. Some might, however, feel that the increasing American 
cultural dominance over Europe from the 1920s on is not as simple or as 
uncontested a process as.is here proposed, given the importance of national 
broadcasting companies in the rise of TV and radio. 

Second, what counts as culture for Sassoon 1s a difficult issue’ an apter 
title might be something like ‘Some Components of the Market History 
of European Culture’ (to echo an important essay of 40 years ago). For in 
Sassoon’s account, ‘the story of culture . . . is the story of production for a 
market’. Less obviously commodified elements of culture such as science, 
philosophy and social theory are omitted, as ıs the impact of, for example, 
the Napoleonic Wars. Implicitly (for this is not discussed head-on), political 
history matters relatively little here. We are told, for instance, that German 
and Italian fascists were either unconcerned about or unable to stem the 
tide of American films bemg shown in their anemas—they could not ‘risk 
depriving their public of its main form of entertainment’. Or perhaps they 
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were anxious to hang on to a mass media forum for the distribution of 
newsreel footage which they could and did control? In such a narrative, 
movements of broader cultural importance largely disappear from view— 
one mention of Yeats’s folkloric inclinations, for instance, hardly stands in 
for an account of Irish literary nationalism. Avowedly avant-garde figures 
like Pound and Godard (both unmentioned)—those who take pride in not 
selling their goods—also fare badly; though of course, the fact that some 
smaller-circulating writers sell fewer books than others does not make them 
culturally insignificant. 

Readers of The Culture of the Europeans will find plenty of novels, a good 
deal of popular culture (comics, newspapers, pop music, stage shows, films, 
mass-circulating novels and stories), a good deal of music (opera and con- 
cert performances) and detailed attention to the newer media of radio and 
Tv. But there is rather little poetry, and attention to non-fiction is minimal, 
even though any regular issue of a ‘quality’ paper will review at least as many 
non-fiction as fiction titles. Religion gets very short shrift, although we are 
told that 14 per cent of all books published in ‘Germany’ ın 1835 were of a 
religious nature. Sport is ignored almost completely; yet can one make a ser- 
ous estimate of Hungarian culture in the early 1950s without considering 
the career and public image of the Golden Team? We are told that televised 
coverage of Premier League football eats up one third of BSkyB’s budget, 
but this 1s the only mention of a European football culture which subsists by 
filling stadiums at unprecedented cost to the spectators, and by selling shirts 
and other merchandise. The omission of fine art, meanwhile, is attributed to 
its reliance upon non-reproducible commodities. But hardly any major art 
exhibition these days functions without mugs, T-shirts, tote bags, catalogues 
and prints; thus the importance of exhibitions from Boydell and Belzoni to 
‘Sensation’ is largely ignored. Moreover, if a market only becomes of interest 
to Sassoon when it is made up of reproducible commodities, the consider- 
able number of pages this book devotes to opera and the theatre would seem 
to be quite out of place. 

The book’s bravado claim is its focus, ‘quite unashamedly, on culture as a 
business’, yet we are given little account of its operations; the narrative relies 
almost entirely on sales and distribution figures. One way to analyse a mar- 
ket ıs to look at the supply side of cultural forms: in the case of books, what 
were the print runs, costs and prices, and does format make a difference? 
How was distribution and advertising handled? When and how did market 
research take hold in the various culture industries, and how effective has 
it been? There is little such information in the book: the evidence given 
is mostly about consumption. But it is important to know what the inves- 
tors thought might happen, and planned for. In film, for example, Michael 
Cimino’s Heaven's Gate was lavishly funded but turned out to be a flop, 
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while James Cameron had trouble getting the money to produce what would 
become his record-breaking Titanic. Many of culture’s defining moments 
are unforeseen; they are not the result of a rational market strategy. If we 
simply look at what happened, we have a history written mostly by the win- 
ners. Sassoon’s contention is that culture operates as a subset of capitalism 
in general, in that it ‘feeds on itself and ıs limitless’, is inevitably impelled 
toward global circulation and ‘is the mechanism for its own subsequent 
growth’. Is its history then also, like that of capital, full of dead bodies, 
drained by vampiric forces and emptied of all connection to concrete labour? 
If so, where are they? The silence of dead forms is hard to write about, to be 
sure, but some record of the flops would tell us much about the business of 
culture and how those who profit from it cut their losses. 

All cultural production is a risk, according to Sassoon, and proceeds by 
trial and error. Even Fascist states can only ban books, they cannot force 
anyone to read the ones they do permit. He writes well about the conserva- 
tism that results from an awareness that all investment in culture is a risk: 
this is one of the strongest elements of the book, as it explains how suc- 
cess builds upon success. What is newly marketed tends to be a pastiche 
of what has previously sold well, as 1s classically apparent in the history of 
the detective story. A similar process occurs among and between different 
media: the film of the book or book of the film, the reworking of Zola’s nov- 
els into the more profitable form of plays, the parallel lives of comic strips 
and film and, most economucal of all, the redistribution of vinyl records as 
cps at virtually no extra cost. In contrast to the common lament that the rise 
of one cultural form inevitably involves the decline of others, as if there were 
a finite amount of attention to be shared around, Sassoon demonstrates that 
the history of the different media is often one of mutual assistance. Thus 
in the 1930s the British popular dailies offered their readers cheap sets of 
Dickens; film-making and theatre have tended to employ many of the same 
actors; and television saves films by running them on the small screen. He 
mostly suggests that this 1s a good thing, rather than seeing it as evidence of 
a monopolization effect that has each medium simply echoing the protocols 
and perhaps the content of the others. 

Content: if the word ideology ever appears in these hundreds of pages, 
then I did not notice it. The term has been differently defined and hugely 
contested—the debates themselves an index of the difficulty of defending any 
single, comprehensive model of how a cultural artefact reflects or refracts 
its social-historical moment. Hence the recent preference for ‘discourse’, 
which seems to promise a more manageable concept independent of any 
need to wrestle with such theoretical warhorses as ‘base’ and ‘superstruc- 
ture’. A hard-nosed statistical analysis might reasonably feel able to ignore 
this terminological minefield in favour of just running the numbers. If ıt 
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does so however, it will need to be careful in speculating about causes and 
effects, lest it discover that terms like ‘market’ and ‘business’ are no more 
foundationally secure than the ones they are intended to displace. 

The Culture of the Europeans makes a series of claims about cause and 
effect. Verdi, for instance, comes to look like a smart investor making the 
most profitable and conscious use of market analysis. Italian opera became 
dominant on the size and strength of its home market, and could then be 
launched globally (or at least across Europe) by taking its stories and settings 
from abroad in ‘an active search for global renown’. Why so? Is this the invis- 
ible hand of a capıtalist enterprise that must expand or perish? A response to 
the saturation of the home market? Is it the same thing as the pan-European 
popularity of the historical novel as pioneered by Walter Scott? The pattern 
of incremental expansion of markets is surely credible, but it is never opened 
to contestation. Its applicability thus seems empirical and case by case, and 
at some points ıt is argued (as with Tv soap operas) that the domestic market 
is what counts, because the items do not work well as exports. Jules Verne 
made many of his major characters foreign, and Hollywood films such as 
Casablanca were acted and produced almost entirely by non-natives, albeit 
financed by Americans. But what guarantees the appeal of foreign actors 
and characters? And if there are no such guarantees, how and where can we 
track the deliberateness of these choices? 

Elsewhere it is the American film’s ‘special effects’, not its multinational 
roster, that are proposed as the main source of appeal to a global audience. 
Why should special effects appeal more widely than, say, love scenes? Some 
closer account of whether and how cultural markets are rationally predict- 
able or hopelessly irrational would help a lot here. The usa itself, currently 
the source of much of the world’s culture, is for Sassoon all-too-adequate 
proof of the idea that ‘hegemonic countries are provincial, inward-looking 
and narcissistic’, as evidenced by the ‘facts’ that 91 per cent of books sold 
there are by American authors and that almost no foreign programming 
appears on American TV. It would have been interesting to see here some 
account of the process whereby the supposed cosmopolitan market strate- 
gies of Hollywood cinema do or do not accord with this dismal state of the 
us domestic market. 

The degree to which this kind of analysis is inevitably post facto leads to 
a certain tautology in some of Sassoon’s findings: things happened because 
they happened. So France and Britain’s dominance in nineteenth-century 
cultural production depended on their ‘ability to produce cultural goods 
of prestige and popularity’. The theatre’s success in the age of television 
is attributed to its offering something the audience ‘could not get from 
the screen in the box at home’, but if the theatre were dying out one could 
have the argument exactly the other way round, and television would take 
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the blame. What is the rule that explains a desire for something different 
as opposed to more of'the same? At one point we are told that ‘the age of 
nationalism produced a cosmopolitanism among the middle classes, who 
showed a growing interest in other countries’, but one could as easily argue 
the opposite if one were explaining some instance of militant insularity like 
a fascist book-burning. Nor am I persuaded that the introduction of recorded 
music meant that serious composers ‘were forced to innovate radically in 
order to distinguish themselves from their predecessors’: as the book argues 
elsewhere, the advent df recordings could have maximized the temptation 
to copy, with only minor variations, the tried and true formulas of the most 
successful recordings. Things happened, and we try to explain them, but 
they did not have to happen. 

This I think Sassoon would accept: everything is a risk, nothing is 
inevitable. The virtue of doing the numbers is not that a whole picture is 
presented but that the broader trends show up in a way relatively uncluttered 
by local complexities of space and tume. But in order to have a readable story 
numbers are not enough; there must also be vivid conjectures. No literary 
critic will be impressed with being told that the success of Don Quixote can 
be explained by its openness to ‘a variety of interpretations’. Astonishingly, 
the low estimation of German films in France in 1944 is said to owe ‘little 
to anti-fascist feelings, it was just that German historical films and light 
operettas were not to French taste’. 

Sassoon’s claims are premissed on an appeal to a world of facts. There 
is little theoretical self-consciousness or engagement with those who have 
theorized large parts of the materials covered here. Franco Moretti is cited 
only as a provider of useful statistics, and never as the source of some con- 
tentious debates about the globalization of the novel form; Baudrillard goes 
unmentioned, as do Walter Benjamin, Friedrich Kittler, Pascale Casanova 
and Manuel Castells, among others. Missing too are the more closely 
detailed researches of Peter Garside and James Raven, upon which Moretti 
for example gratefully builds. 

Obviously there will be errors as well as oversights in a project of this 
scale, which must rely on secondary sources that cannot be checked or re- 
tested within the lifetime of any single scholar. Robert Burns did not write in 
Gaelic as he is here said to have done, and Shakespeare was not accepted as 
the English writer in the mid-1600s—this came a century later, as Sassoon 
himself elsewhere suggests. Victorian and Edwardian poets were hardly ‘for- 
gotten’ when they found themselves, as Kipling and Tennyson did, written 
into the school curriculums and memorized by millions. And if the ‘great 
dictators of the interwar period’ did not regularly address audiences over the 
airwaves, thus sparing them consideration as part of the business of radio, 
was it not culturally significant on the occasions when they did so, to huge 
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numbers of people? A larger kind of problem occurs with the author’s readi- 
ness in proposing undemonstrated general summaries, as when he claims 
that because the usa had no ‘variegated mass market’ before 1880 it was 
therefore in cultural terms ‘still a colony’. Implicit here is a thesis about 
the analogous relation of national independence movements to mass print 
culture, but it is never announced or tested out as governing the sphere of 
cultural independence. One cannot sum up the cultural identities of Melville 
and Whitman by observing simply that because they were writers of ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’ heritage, they were thereby shackled to British cultural models. 

If Sassoon’s discussion of individual writers inevitably remains some- 
what selective, there are compelling accounts of Zola, Scott, Sue, Dickens, 
Dumas, Hugo, Verne and Ségur, to remain simply in the sphere of fictional 
prose. Zola is accorded a chapter to himself, about halfway through the 
book. Was he perhaps the last high-cultural writer who managed his own 
work as his own business, and as such the icon of a certain nostalgia for 
the days when business seemed to have visible names and faces, and when 
what travelled across national borders was of unarguable critical substance? 
Sassoon’s verdict on the effect of the Dreyfus affair on Zola’s reputation 
has an altogether more contemporary ring: it ‘turned him into a celebrity, a 
brand name’. 

The Culture of the Europeans discusses a broader sample of subcultures 
than one has any nght to expect ın any single volume. Its bibliography and 
source materials should provide indispensable supplementary documen- 
tation on any given area. Above all, it should be stressed that Sassoon’s 
historical account never descends to a mere listing of interesting facts. Even 
the details of the Transylvanian serializations have their place in a more sus- 
tained analysis. Whether ıt be about Tv in Soviet Russia, pop music in the 
DDR or the apparent tolerance by fascist states of the circulation of American 
movies, I cannot imagine that any reader will fail to learn from this ambi- 
tious and challenging book. 
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PERRY ANDERSON 
Editorial 


JOTTINGS ON 


THE CONJUNCTURE 


HE CONTEMPORARY PERIOD—datable at one level from 
the economic and political shifts in the West at the turn of 
the eighties; at another from the collapse of the Soviet bloc a 
decade later—continues to see deep structural changes in the 
world economy and in international affairs. Just what these have been, 
and what their outcomes are likely to be, remains in dispute. Attempts 
to read them through the prism of current events are inherently falli- 
ble. A more conjunctural tack, confining itself to the political scene since 
2000, involves fewer hazards; even so, simplifications and short-cuts are 
scarcely to be avoided. Certainly, the notations below do not escape them. 
Jottings more than theses, they stand to be altered or crossed out. 


I. THE HOUSE OF HARMONY 


Since the attentats of 2001, the Middle East has occupied the front of 
the world-political stage: blitz on Afghanistan—sweep through the 
West Bank—occupation of Iraq—cordon around Iran—reinvasion of 
Lebanon—intervention in Somalia. The us offensive in the region has 
dominated the headlines and polarized opinion, domestic and inter- 
national. A large literature has sprung up around its implications for 
the flight-path of American power, and of the direction of world history 
since the end of the Cold War. In the us establishment itself, fears of 
a debacle in Iraq worse than that in Vietnam are not uncommon. The 
analogy, however, should be a caution. Humiliating military defeat in 
Indochina did not lead to a political weakening of the global position of 
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America. On the contrary, it was accompanied by a tectonic shift in its 
favour, as China became a de facto ally, while the ussr sank into a termi- 
nal decline. Little more than a decade after the us ambassador fled from 
Saigon, the us president landed as victor in Moscow. In Vietnam today, 
American companies are as welcome as missions from the Pentagon. 
Historical analogies can never be more than suggestive, and are often 
misleading. But such reversals are a reminder of the contrast that can 
exist between depths and surface in the sea of events. 


I 


Seven or eight years make a short period for dropping a plumb-line. But 
if we try one, what look like the major developments? Far the largest, 
by any measure, must be the.emergence of China as the new work- 
shop of the world: not just the rapid expansion of one outsize national 
economy, but a structural alteration of the world market, with a global 
impact closer to Victorian England than the more parochial settings of 
Gilded Age—perhaps even Post-War—America. Three consequences 
of China’s high-speed growth have followed. Domestically, it has cre- 
ated, amid dramatically increasing inequality, a substantial middle class 
attached to the status quo, and a more widespread ideological conviction, 
extending well beyond the middle class, of the benefits of private enter- 
prise. Internationally, it has locked the PRC into a close embrace with the 
United States, through a level of economic interdependence surpassing 
that of Japan. Globally, it has in the past four years helped sustain—or 
unleash—world growth rates not seen since the sixties. 


2 


What of Japan, still the second largest capitalist economy? After a decade 
of deflation and stagnation, it has finally recovered some momentum— 
in significant part, on the back of Chinese demand—posting a growth 
rate well above Europe over most of the last period. Politically, its ruling 
party has sought to remodel itself as a more coherent neo-conservative 
force. To a more openly right-wing course at home has corresponded 
an aggressive shift towards a more hawkish foreign policy, in tune with 
Washington, abroad—dispatching troops to Iraq, screwing up pres- 
sure on North Korea, preparing to jettison the peace clauses in the 
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constitution. Currently checked by loss of electoral support, this line has 
met no consistent alternative from an opposition in large part derived 
from the same matrix. 


3 


The major European development, overshadowing all other processes, 
has been the enlargement of the EU to the East. The successful integra- 
tion of the Warsaw Pact zone into the Union is now all but complete—an 
impressive accomplishment of European capital. Privatization of the 
former Communist economies has been driven through by Brussels and 
a close watch maintained on local governments to keep them aligned 
with West European norms. Politically, on the other hand, the expansion 
of the Union has so far not strengthened but weakened it, as American 
ability to mobilize support for the war in Iraq, from new as well as old 
members, and subsequent divisions have shown. The EU is now a vast 
free-trade area, dotted with governments representing a somewhat wider 
spectrum than in the us or Japan, but without much external common 
will or coherent inner direction. Its three leading continental states have 
drifted sluggishly in a more neo-liberal direction—Schroeder’s Agenda 
2010 in Germany, Raffarin’s reforms and Sarkozy’s sequels in France, 
Prodi’s packages in Italy—without yet matching New Labour in Britain. 
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Russia has been stabilized by a neo-authoritarian regime, financed by 
the world commodities boom. Less dependent on the West than Yeltsin’s 
government, Putin’s system has a larger margin of diplomatic leeway, 
and smaller need to simulate democratic niceties. It enjoys a less enthu- 
siastic press in the West, and is a more abrasive partner for the us and 
EU. But while seeking to restore Russian influence in its near-abroad, 
the new regime has hitherto been careful never to cross the will of the 
United States over any significant international issue, and offers a far 
better basis for capitalist development than Yeltsin’s could do, since 
it has not only wiped out any traces of serious political dissent, but 
achieved very high levels of social support, secured by economic recov- 
ery. At home, Putin has for some time now been far and away the most 
popular leader of any major state in the world. Given the demographic 
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collapse of the country, and continuing misery of much ofits population, 
this is an impressive achievement. 


5 


The Indian economy has been growing steadily, if at nothing like the rate 
of China. The combination of much vaster layers of untouched poverty 
and popular electoral choice has so far impeded any headlong neo-liberal 
turn. But there is now a large Indian middle class that has internal- 
ized Western consumer and celebrity culture even more avidly than its 
Chinese counterpart, and sets the basic direction of BJP and Congress 
policies alike. Still fettered domestically by the weight of under-class vot- 
ing blocs, its aspirations have found expression in the abandonment of 
India’s neutralist foreign policy for a burgeoning ideological, military 
and diplomatic rapprochement with the United States. Resistance to this 
move in parliament is capable of slowing, but is unlikely to deflect, it. 


6 


In Brazil, the first presidency in the country’s history elected from a 
workers’ party, buoyed like the Russian regime by the world commodi- 
ties boom, has consolidated its popular base with more job creation and 
measures of income support for the poor, while otherwise pursuing 
with little alteration the neo-liberal policies of its predecessor, adopted 
at the behest of the IMF. Traditional levels of corruption have contin- 
ued, without affecting its electoral ratings. Internationally, the country’s 
most conspicuous foreign-policy initiative has been to relay the Franco- 
American intervention in Haiti, in the hope of being rewarded with a 
permanent seat in the Security Council, along with Japan, Germany and 
India—in the event, a tip withheld. Regionally, it has given less priority 
to deepening trade integration in Latin America than to modifying wro 
rules in its favour. 
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What of the United States itself? The Republican Administration elected 
in 2000 has pushed through successive tax cuts that accentuate still 
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further the regressive redistribution of wealth and income under way in 
the country since Reagan. Bankruptcy laws have been altered to favour 
creditors, and systems of regulation diluted. The Supreme Court has 
become one vote more conservative. Otherwise, although its rhetoric 
has been radical right, the domestic record—on social security, health, 
education, banking and the environment—has been unremarkable. 
Economic growth and job creation have remained much as before. No 
structural changes comparable to the abolition of Glass-Steagall and tra- 
ditional welfare arrangements by Clinton have been achieved, or are in 
prospect. If anything, Medicare and Sarbanes—Oxley fall on the other 
side of the ledger. Civil liberties have been eroded by the Patriot Act, but 
on a bipartisan basis and minor scale compared with the days of Wilson. 
Institutional checks and balances, and electoral pragmatism, have lim- 
ited what the White House can do at home, in a landscape where voting 
blocs defined by ‘value’ agendas remain evenly divided. No durable 
shift further to the right in the centre of gravity of American politics 
has occurred under Bush, crippled since mid-term Republican defeat in 
2006. In the standard pattern for American presidencies since 1945, the 
activism of the Administration has by way of compensation been con- 
centrated abroad, where its performance in the Middle East has aroused 
an international furore, giving rise to now familiar rival depictions of 
the unconcealed emergence of an American empire, or the precipitous 
decline of one. 
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Together, China, Japan, the Ev, Russia, India, Brazil and the us account 
for well over half of the world’s population, and 80 per cent of global 
GDP. If the twin objectives of American foreign policy since World War 
Two have been to extend capitalism to the ends of the earth, and uphold 
the primacy of the us within the international state system—the second 
viewed as a condition for realizing the first—how does the reckoning of 
the first years of the 21st century look? Overwhelmingly positive, so far 
as the widening and deepening of the grip of capital goes. Financial mar- 
kets have advanced at the expense of older forms of social or economic 
relationship across the board. Regardless of the parties in power— 
Communist, Liberal-Democratic, Gaullist, New Labour, United Russia, 
Congress, Workers or Republican—the same basic bundle of property 
rights and policies has rolled forward, at varying speeds and in differing 
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stages, but with no significant counter-marches in the opposite direc- 
tion. Rather, with world trade still racing ahead of world growth, there 
has been a steady increase in the interlocking of all the major capitalist 
economies in a common dependence on each other. 
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Politically, what is the balance sheet? Essentially, what we see is the 
emergence, still in its early stages, of a modern equivalent of the Concert 
of Powers after the French Revolution and Napoleonic Wars. That is: 
increasing levels of formal and informal coordination to maintain the 
stability of the established order, accompanied by traditional jockeying 
for advantage within its parameters, from which there 1s no radical dis- 
cord. The decisions of the Security Council are a principal theatre of this 
process, currently on display in collective resolutions on Iran. There is, 
however, one large difference between the Concert of Powers after the 
Congress of Vienna and its counterpart since Nixon’s visit to China and 
the Congress of Paris. This time a single superordinate power, occupy- 
ing a position unlike any other, holds the system together. In the days 
of Metternich and Castlereagh, there was no hegemon comparable 
to America. With still the world’s largest economy, financial markets, 
reserve currency, armed forces, global bases, culture industry and inter- 
national language, the us combines assets that no other state can begin to 
match. The other powers accept its asymmetrical position among them, 
and take care not to thwart it on any matter to which it attaches strategic 
importance. Typically, conflicts remain confined to low-level commercial 
issues—Airbus, Doha and the like—where stand-offs can occur because 
so little is at stake; or to intermediate zones where geopolitical ambitions 
overlap—Caucasus, the Baltic, Turkestan. The other major powers make 
little attempt to balance against the United States, in traditional fashion, 
both because of the degree of interdependence linking their interests to 
its economy—unthinkable in the early 19th century—and because of 
their common interest in Washington’s policing role in less stable parts 
of the world, whose costly and sometimes risky tasks they are generally 
happy for it to shoulder. Thus while the relative weight of America in 
the global economy is plainly declining, with the rapid rise of alternative 
capitalist power centres, the political leverage of the United States in a 
now densely interconnected universe of profit and privilege, all of whose 
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elites regard themselves as fellow-members of the ‘international com- 
munity’, remains incommensurable with that of any other state. 


IO 


This configuration does not deliver a system without frictions or attri- 
tions. Russia and China do not want the United States to entrench itself 
too deeply in Central Asia, or corner Iran too aggressively. India remains 
on its guard against Us patronage of Pakistan. The Ev toys with a rapid 
deployment force of its own. American primacy imposes a series of faux 
frais on its partners that are unlikely to diminish. But just because there 
is no automatic coincidence between the particular interests of the us 
and the general interests of the system, a consciously managed Concert 
of Powers is required for the adjustment of tensions between them. That 
adjustment will never be perfect, and the mechanisms for achieving it 
have yet to be fully formalized: pressure and counter-pressure intertwine 
within a bargaining process that is unequal but not insubstantial. To 
date, however, the gaps and rough edges in the system have not seriously 
threatened the emergent legitimacy of the ‘international community’ 
as a symphony of the global capitalist order, even with a somewhat 
erratic conductor. 


In such a Concert, inter-state relations can be expected to remain below 
the threshold of antagonism, as defined in the classical theory of contra- 
dictions, because of the universal interlocking of financial and commodity 
markets in a post-nuclear age. This does not mean that the major pow- 
ers are all equally capitalist. The shortfall—economic and political—of 
China and Russia from Western norms constitutes residual sand in the 
smooth functioning of the system. The wager of the West is that by the 
time they have achieved full height as world powers once again, they 
will have evolved into the same forms as itself. Then even superiority 
of power—all too predictable one day for China—can be gracefully con- 
ceded, in the assurance of similarity of being. The most lucid theorists 
of American imperialism are fully conscious of the fact that Us primacy 
and a worldwide liberal civilization are not logically interdependent. They 
contemplate, calmly and explicitly, the passing of the first as soon as it 
has accomplished its mission of securing the second—within a genera- 
tion, perhaps, according to one of the most cold-blooded of estimates. 
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II 


In such conditions, the overall drive of the Republican Administration 
has been substantially continuous with that of its predecessors. Most sig- 
nificant has been the thrust of its policies towards America’s two great 
antagonists of the Cold War period, China and Russia, both of whom 
have been brought without a hitch into the Concert of Powers: coached or 
assisted—often via US-trained officials—in the development of market- 
based economies, respected where their most acute local sensitivities 
(Taiwan, Chechnya) are concerned, and integrated into the festivities 
of the global spectacle (St Petersburg summit, Beijing Olympics, etc). 
Issues of contention—planting missiles too close to Moscow, hector- 
ing Beijing on the yuan—persist, but have so far been contained. In the 
same period, ties with Japan have never been closer. A new alliance has 
been forged with India, and there has been little friction with Brazil, 
aside from tiffs over trade, without much consequence on the plane of 
high politics. In Europe public opinion, more swayed by style than sub- 
stance, has been irritated by Bush’s straightforward rejection of Kyoto 
or the ICC, as opposed to discreet burial under Clinton. But on matters 
of substance, the Administration has registered major gains, not only 
propelling EU enlargement behind NATO expansion, but obtaining the 
admission of Turkey into Europe as a top objective of Brussels to come. 
In Europe as in Japan, China, India, Russia and Brazil, American strat- 
egy has been, not rhetorically, but structurally continuous since the end 
of the Cold War. 


II. THE HOUSE OF WAR 


Against this background, the military theatre of the Middle East stands 
out. Here, and here alone, the Republican Administration appears to 
have broken with the traditions of us global practice since the end of 
the Cold War, if not the Second World War, and inflamed key European 
allies, not just in manner but in harsh substance—the war in Iraq being 
widely regarded in the EU as not only gratuitous, but extremely danger- 
ous for the West, with consequences that Europeans risk bearing as 
much or more than Americans. Virtually all commentary in Europe, not 
to speak of much in the us itself, now regards the war as a thoroughly 
irrational aberration, the product of either one-eyed special inter- 
ests (oil companies, or corporations at large) or unhinged ideological 
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zealots (a neo-conservative cabal) in Washington. But if the Republican 
Administration has matched means and ends more or less rationally 
everywhere else in the world, the explanation of a mismatch must logi- 
cally start from the Middle East, not the United States. The essential 
question to ask is: what are the special characteristics of this zone that 
have generated anomalous policies towards it? 


Plainly, the region’s huge reserves of petroleum have long made it a 
major area of strategic concern to the United States. But America was not 
suffering from any immediate threats to its supply when it invaded Iraq, 
and has never done so. Client states control the whole oil-rich Arabian 
peninsula, and even direct acquisition of the Iraqi fields—<ertainly one 
strand of calculation in the invasion—would at best have yielded only a 
moderate increment in its energy position.’ By 2002, so far as its role 
in OPEC went, the Ba’ath regime was no more, in fact much less, of a 
thorn in Washington’s flesh than Iran or Venezuela. Its earlier attempt 
to seize Kuwait had, however, caused genuine alarm, since it might 
then have emerged as a larger petroleum producer than Saudi Arabia 
itself, as well as a more substantial military power. From Clinton’s time 
onwards, American policy—with European support—was therefore 
always to destroy Saddam, by blockade, bombing, coup or assassination. 
Continuing lack of success in this endeavour, inevitably implying con- 
sideration of stronger measures, was another factor of the background to 
the invasion. The general sense in the American establishment, across 
the board, was that Iraq was unfinished business, its regime an affront 
that no Administration was prepared to accept, and all had tried by vary- 
ing means to bring down. 


2 
Thus a land attack did not come out of the blue. It was a ratcheting up of 


acts of war raining more or less uninterruptedly on Iraq since 1991. In 
that sense it was not a ‘break’ as historians would normally understand 





! The size of Iraq’s unexplored reserves, a still uncertain multiple of the country’s 
output, may have loomed larger in long-range thinking about the war, as Greenspan 
has implied 
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the term, but an ‘escalation’ of hostilities that had by standards of 
international law been continuous for over a decade. It is only by mini- 
mizing the levels of violence directed at Iraq and its population in the 
Bush Sr—Clinton years that the thesis of a sudden departure from previ- 
ous norms can be sustained. Casualties since the invasion have been 
higher than they were before 2003, but they are of the same order: hun- 
dreds of thousands dead. Impunity in the first phase—what in classical 
military terms amounted to an Ermattungsstrategie—was assured by the 
removal of any Soviet counter-weight in the region.* Impunity in the 
second phase—with the shift of gear to a Niederwerfungsstrategie—could 
rely, it was believed, on a ‘revolution in military affairs’, or the advent 
of electronic warfare and precision targeting. Clinton’s effortless blitz 
on Yugoslavia and Rumsfeld’s costless descent on Afghanistan encour- 
aged a belief that the RMA could do anything. This attitude was most 
pronounced among Republican hawks, but not specific to them: it was 
Albright who asked what was the point of having the most powerful 
army in the world without using it. 
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Such considerations, however, merely indicate why Iraq was for a decade 
an object of perpetual anxiety in Washington, and how an attack on it 
could have been conceived as a project without disproportionate risk. 
They do not explain why the Bush Administration, even by miscalcula- 
tion, should have launched a war opposed by two leading European allies 
and a significant minority of the American elite, and so much at variance 
with its basically conventional stance elsewhere in the world. This can 
only be understood in the psychological light of 9/11. The attack on the 
Twin Towers and the Pentagon enabled national mobilization behind 
an offensive in the Middle East, rapidly translated into lightning con- 
quest of Afghanistan, to all but unanimous domestic and international 
applause. Yet once Kabul had fallen—so the general view goes—there 
was no sensible reason for a march on Baghdad, given the lack of any 
connexion between Al-Qaeda and the Ba’ath. So the pretext of wMD had 
to be trumped up to justify an irrational enterprise. 








2 Ermattungsstrategic. ‘strategy of attrition’, Niederwerfungsstrategie. ‘strategy of 
overthrow’—terms coined by the German military historian Hans Delbruck, a dec- 
ade after the Franco-Prussian War. For their political uses, see ‘The Antinomies of 
Antonio Gramsci’, NLR 1/100, November—December 1976, pp. 61-70. 
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Historically, however, a circumstantial irrationality—typically, some gra- 
tuitous yet fatal decision, like Hitler’s declaration of war on the us in 
1941—is nearly always the product of some larger structural irration- 
ality. So it was with Operation Iraqi Freedom. Putting it simply, the 
reality was—and remains—this. The Middle East is the one part of the 
world where the us political system, as presently constituted, cannot 
act according to a rational calculus of national interest, because it is 
inhabited by another, supervening interest. For its entire position in the 
Arab—and by extension Muslim—world is compromised by its mas- 
sive, ostentatious support for Israel. Universally regarded in the region 
as a predator state that could never have enjoyed forty years of impunity 
without vast supplies of American arms and money, and unconditional 
American protection in the UN, Israel is the target of popular hatred for 
its expropriation and persecution of the Palestinians. By logical exten- 
sion, America is detested for the same reason. Al-Qaeda’s attack on it 
was rooted in this context. From the standpoint of American power, 
rationally considered, a Palestinian state that was somewhat more than 
a Bantustan would pose no threat whatever, and could have been cre- 
ated at any time in the past half century by merely holding back the flow 
of dollars, guns and vetoes for Israel. The reason why this has never 
happened is perfectly clear. It lies in the grip of the Israeli lobby, draw- 
ing strength from the powerful Jewish community in the us, on the 
American political and media system. Not only does this lobby distort 
‘normal’ decision-making processes at all levels where the Middle East is 
concerned. Until recently—and even then, only incipiently—it could not 
even be mentioned in any mainstream arena of discussion: a taboo that, 
as with all such repressions, injected a further massive dose of irrational- 
ity into the formation of us policy in the region} 





3 The outstanding work of John Mearsheimer and Stephen Walt has finally bro- 
ken this silence: first with their essay, ‘The Israel Lobby’, London Review of Books, 
23 March 2006, then with the book that has succeeded it, The Israel Lobby and 
us Foreign Policy, New York 2007. See also Michael Massing’s well-documented 
account, “The Storm over the Israel Lobby’, New York Review of Books, 8 June 2006. 
In striking contrast has been the general pusillanimity of the American Left, prone 
to emphasizing the role of its bugbear the Chnstian Right as a more acceptable 
culprit, when the latter’s function has clearly been in effect a force d’appoint. Israeli 
politicaans are more robust, Olmert straightforwardly describing ‘the Jewish organ- 
izations’ as ‘our power base ın America” Financial Times, 30 November 2007 
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The lunge into Iraq has to be seen in this unstable context. Leading 
Republican forces had been pressing for stronger measures against 
Iraq since the late nineties. But the newly elected Bush Administration 
had also criticized the indiscriminacy of Clinton’s interventions abroad, 
shown scant interest in human-rights doctrines, and in its first months 
taken few or no significant foreign initiatives. What suddenly trans- 
formed it into a highly activist regime were the attacks of September 11. 
It was these that allowed it to convert what might otherwise have been 
a difficult enterprise to sell to American voters, a war to topple Saddam 
Hussein, into one with all but unanimous congressional backing. But 
9/11 too did not come out of the blue, any more than the invasion of Iraq 
that followed it.* Rather, with it the structural irrationality of America’s 
role in the Middle East came home'to roost. Decades of support for Israeli 
expansionism never corresponded to any logical interest of American 
capital in general, but simply to the critical power of the Israeli lobby— 
latterly topped up by Christian fundamentalism—over regional policy in 
Washington. Historically, the us itselfhad never had to pay any domestic 
price for this patronage of Israel. With 9/11, it finally did so—not as the 
only motivation of Al-Qaeda’s attack, but as one without which it is dif- 
ficult to imagine it occurring: Bin Laden’s first public pronouncement, 
seven years earlier, gave more attention to the fate of Palestine than any 
other issue, including the presence of Us troops in Saudi Arabia itself 
Once the strike had occurred, it unleashed a popular desire for revenge 
that could only aggravate the originating irrationality itself—passions 
easily channelled by the Administration against Iraq, in the wake of 
apparent triumph in Afghanistan. 
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The Israeli estabhshment, and its arm within the us, naturally urged an 
invasion of Iraq, a long-standing foe that had attempted to bombard ıt 


4 Within days of the attack, Fredric Jameson was pointing this out: ‘Historical events 
- are not punctual, but extend in a before and after of time which only gradually reveal 

themselves’, London Review of Books, 4 October 2001. For his full argument, see 

‘The Dualectics of Disaster’, South Atlantic Quarterly, Spring 2002, pp. 297-304. 

5 See Bruce Lawrence, ed., Messages to the World: The Statements of Osama Bin Laden, 

London and New York 2005, pp. 9-10. 
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during the Gulf War. This in itself, however, is unlikely to have been more 
than a contributory factor in the drive to Baghdad (though had Israel 
opposed the war, we can be fairly sure it would not have happened). No 
such direct causality was necessary. The point is rather that in the Middle 
East every normal calibration of means and ends has already been so 
corrupted by the discrepancy between the ostensible and actual deter- 
minants of American foreign policy that an arbitrary adventure of some 
kind was always on the cards. So long as Washington remains affixed 
to Tel Aviv, there is literally no way that the ordinary rules for a rational 
exercise of Us power apply. In this case, the survival of the Ba’ath regime 
was—for reasons quite independent of Israel—a standing affront to the 
American establishment as a whole, and the hi-tech hardware was at 
hand to remove it. In these conditions, the underlying spirit of the enter- 
prise was: why not? In the post 9/11 atmosphere, the attack became a 
bipartisan affair, approved in advance by Congress, unlike the Gulf War, 
when it split down the middle. 
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A further consequence of the Israeli grip on American policy in the Middle 
East is that it drops a barrier between policy-makers in Washington and 
populations in the area, putting the Arab masses out of the range of the 
normal projections of American cultural power. None of the countries 
in the region is a liberal democracy—the easiest type of political sys- 
tem to penetrate and usually the most reliable support for Washington. 
Nevertheless, few regimes have been more staunchly obedient to the us 
than the assorted tribal monarchies of the area, or the Egyptian dictator- 
ship. But all these states face the problem of how to square their loyalty 
to America with the enormities of Israeli conduct, financed, armed and 
protected by the us. Characteristically, they try to protect themselves 
from popular anger by licensing the state-controlled media to pour out a 
torrent of diatribes against the United States, creating an atmosphere in 
which it is very difficult for American cultural and ideological agencies 
to operate freely, or American intelligence to gain an accurate sense of 
what is going on below the surface in these societies. Hence the shock 
in Washington when it was discovered that most of the attackers of 9/11 
were Saudis. Lacking its normal dosages of ‘soft’ power in the region, the 
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temptation for the us—when confronted with opposition, as it was in 
Baghdad—is to resort blindly or rmpulsively to ‘hard’ power, in the hope 
of cracking open societies hitherto closed to what the West has to offer. 
This was another ingredient in the mixture of ambitions that went into 
the invasion of Iraq. 


8 


Finally, of course, not just petroleum and Israel, but religion too sets the 
Middle East and its flanking zones apart from the stabilized ecumene of 
American hegemony elsewhere. Not that Islam, even in its most rigor- 
ist forms, has proved incompatible with complete subservience to the 
US at regime level, as the history of the Saudi kingdom demonstrates. 
But at a social and cultural level, it has remained the strongest of all 
barriers to ideological victory of the American way. As a faith, moreover, 
Islam retains a pointed political charge, for given the long history of 
hostilities between Christendom and the Umma—much longer than 
claims for their amicable coexistence—it would be surprising if signifi- 
cant traces of such conflicts, sharply reinforced by modern experience 
of Anglo-French colonial rule, were not left in popular memory. Since 
the seventies, the failures of Arab nationalism have reactivated these, 
displacing anti-imperialist feeling into religious zeal of a new intensity, 
targeting ‘Crusaders and Jews—Americans and Israelis—alike. Given 
that the Muslim world has so far developed only a very weak tradi- 
tion of explaining away original scriptures—as misinterpreted; meant 
only metaphorically; intended to be updated; etc—of the sort to which 
Christians and Jews have long been inured, a literal reading of the Koran 
has far greater moral force than does one of the Bible or Torah. Since 
Muhammad clearly enjoins jihad against infidels in Holy Places, latter- 
day Salafism—notwithstanding every effort of Western, or pro-Western, 
commentators to euphemize the Prophet’s words—is on sound scrip- 
tural grounds, embarrassing though this undoubtedly is to the moderate 
majority of Muslims. The result is a ready, though not inexhaustible, 
supply of young, fanatical fighters against ‘global unbelief’, who have 
made a reality of the clash of civilizations in the Middle East—there 
being virtually no point of contact between their vision of the world and 
that of the Western intruders into it. 
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The escalation to an invasion of Iraq was thus launched into a zone 
opaque to the normal calculus by American planners, with inevi- 
table risks of miscuing. But it did not come as a sudden coup de tête 
in Washington. It was the product of a long-standing, and distorted, 
imperial force-field in the Middle East, whose irrationality for us capital- 
ism finally boomeranged against it on 9/11, setting off a further twist in 
the spiral of irrationality, since the causes of 9/11 could not be publicly 
addressed, still less uprooted, in the American political system. In the 
event, the Pentagon was not wrong in believing that Baghdad could be 
seized and the regime toppled in a matter of days, with minimum Us 
casualties. What it did not bargain for—but in this most critics of the 
war, underestimating the social base of the Ba’ath regime, were equally 
mistaken (I was among them)—was the scale and speed with which 
an effective maquis sprang up afterwards.® Within little more than two 
months after the fall of Baghdad, a nationalist guerrilla, led by survi- 
vors of the Ba'athist officer corps, had combined with religious zealots, 
inspired by Salafism, to organize a resistance against the invaders that 
for over four years has wreaked havoc on the morale of the occupying 
armies, and the ranks of their collaborators. Iraq is now the central thea- 
tre in the world today where American power is being withstood arms in 
hand, draining domestic support for the war in the Us itself. 


Io 
But if Washington is now, in the belief of much of its own establishment, 


trapped in a quagmire in Iraq, a catastrophic downfall of us positions in 
the Middle East still looks unlikely. In part, this is because the occupation 





6 See the judgement of Ali Allawi, Minister of Finance under the American occupa- 
tion, not one inclined to minimize the tyranny of the regime: ‘The Ba'ath Party had 
over two million members by the tme the regime was overthrown. But ıt was by no 
means exclusively, or even predominantly, Sunni Arab. Shi'a, and even Turkomen 
and a few Kurds were well represented throughout the Party structure’—though, of 
course, ‘the Party’s upper echelons, and its key organizational and security units, 
were disproportionately Sunni Arab.’ He concludes: ‘It 1s sufficient to equate its 
years in power with the calamities that had befallen Iraq. The Ba’ath Party had meta- 
morphosed into something else. It became a symbolic shorthand that covered more 
complex loyalties’: Allawi, The Occupation of Irag, New Haven 2007, pp. 148-9. 
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has divided Sunni and Shi’a communities more ferociously than ever 
before, making it more probable that a civil war rather than a patriotic 
victory will end the foreign expedition—so neutralizing any spread effect 
of the expulsion of the invader. Moreover, however fiercely it fights, the 
insurgency offers no social or political alternative to the way the world 
at large is currently run. Elsewhere, none of the bastions of American 
power in the region has yet been affected by the conflict. All its client 
regimes remain as loyal as ever: on one side, the long wing of states 
stretching all the way from Morocco to Egypt; on the other, the entire 
Arabian peninsula; with Pakistan as the great anchor of the American 
system to the east. So long as these pillars remain intact, a chaotic and 
divided Iraq—invigilated from the grid of vast military bases in the 
country now under construction, not to speak of CENTCOM in Qatar and 
Kuwait—might be left to consume itself, provided oil continued to flow 
from the wells.” Any radical change in Pakistan would, of course, alter 
the balance of forces across the region, not least in Afghanistan where 
the local guerrilla, slower to start than in Iraq, has gained momentum. 
But the long-standing corporate unity of the Pakistani Army, its grip on 
the country, immune to internal rifts or bouts of nominal civilian rule, 
makes a disagreeable surprise unlikely. 


II 


Ostensibly, Iran remains a joker in the regional pack. An ally of the 
United States in the overthrow of the Taliban and the Ba’ath, its clerical 
regime offered Washington, while America was settling into control of 
Iraq, a comprehensive settlement of outstanding issues between them. 
The powerful forces in Teheran that are eager for an understanding with 
the Great Satan—millionaire mullahs, bazaari merchants, westernized 
professionals, blogging students—have not abandoned their hopes, and 
continue to press for the local equivalent of a Nixon visit. But conditions 
have changed since 2003, if by no means completely. A popular revolt 
against the materially more satisfied classes has elected a less accommo- 
dating President, committed to lending somewhat greater substance to 
the long-standing rhetoric of the regime, at home and abroad. Advance 
towards the nationalist goal of a nuclear complex, difficult for the various 


7 For a cogently argued case, if tinged with a final irony, that such an outcome would 
be an optimal arrangement for the US, see Jum Holt, ‘It’s the Oill’, London Review of 
Books, 18 October 2007. 
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pro-Western milieux openly to disavow, has quickened. Neither devel- 
opment poses any significant threat to the United States. But here the 
Israeli pressure on American policy in the region has been more intense 
than over Iraq—Tel Aviv insisting that Iran scrap its nuclear programme. 
For the moment, the us, with full support from its European allies, is 
retracing the path of the first phase of its assault on Iraq, Ermattung 
rather than Niederwerfung, hoping to bring Teheran to reason by sanc- 
tions. These failed in Iraq, but in Iran can count on the presence of 
willing respondents, no less anxious than the us to remove the president 
and tame the Supreme Leader. 


I2 


The incubus of Israel will remain. In the short term, Washington can 
hope that the 1DF has battered Hezbollah sufficiently to be able to install 
Turkish or French troops indefinitely in Southern Lebanon as border 
guards for Israel, and Hamas sufficiently to give Abbas a free hand to 
sign some final surrender, for a split mini-state behind prison walls. 
Here the us could rely on the EU. For Europe—divided at regime level 
over Iraq, but largely hostile to the invasion at popular level—has always 
been unified in basic solidarity with Israel: not because of the power 
of the local Jewish community, as in the United States, but out of guilt 
at the Judeocide. While readier to deplore the occasional IDF excess 
in words, the EU has all but invariably followed the lead of the us in 
deeds—cutting off aid to the Palestinian population to punish it for vot- 
ing for Hamas, and colluding with the Israeli re-invasion of Lebanon. 
Together, Europe and America would have no difficulty ın securing the 
imprimatur of the ‘international community’ for whatever solution Tel 
Aviv finally resolves upon for dealing with the Palestinians. Among the 
other powers—China, Russia, Japan, India, Brazil—there is little inter- 
est in the Middle East, and no great stake in it, provided oil markets are 
not roiled. Whether, of course, such an outcome could quiet the anger of 
the Arab masses in the longer run is another question. 


III. OPPOSITIONS 


If something like this is the bi-zonal map of contemporary power, what 
and where are the forces of opposition—if any—to it? Of necessity, such 
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opposition could not be other than ‘anti-American’: that 1s, antagonistic 
to the continuing role of the United States as world hegemon. But in 
itself, this is not sufficient to define a rejection of the system that the us 
at once loosely controls and tightly defends. Any aspirant power centre 
could take up the first stance, en attente, without the slightest inclination 
towards the second. It is only their combination that indicates real resist- 
ance, potential or actual. If we take this dual rejection as a criterion, what 
does the current scene offer? The two most obvious regions to consider 
are Europe and Latin America: the first as the homeland of the labour 
movement as a modern phenomenon, in Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Scandinavia and elsewhere; the second as the only continent with 
a continuous record of radical upheavals across the entire 20th century, 
from the Mexican Revolution before the First World War and the Cuban 
after the Second to the Venezuelan and Bolivian experiences today, after 
the end of the Cold War. 


Not by accident, it is these two regions which gave birth to the World 
Social Forum, so far the only international movement of opposition to the 
global status quo. The wsF, after an impressively broad and rapid start, 
seems itself now winded. Lacking anything like the organization and 
discipline of the Comintern, which had the resources (and corruptions) 
of a major state behind it, the Forum has found the task of sustaining 
an inchoate congeries of protest across six continents, not unnaturally, 
extremely difficult. Less predictably, the great wave of demonstrations 
against the impending invasion of Iraq did not give it a second breath, 
partly because of the shallowness of much of this opposition, which had 
little or no follow-through once the occupation was installed, but also 
because of the wsF’s own hesitations in transcending its original NGO 
culture for a more robust anti-imperialism. Given these limitations, it 
could not perhaps have been expected—short of a system-wide shock— 
to flourish long. But its legacy is unlikely simply to disappear. 


2 


That this is so can be judged from France, the land of its conception, 
where three major social flare-ups shook society within a year, all owing 
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something to its spirit: the popular campaign that blocked the EU 
Constitution, the youth riots in the banlieue, and the mass mobilization 
that destroyed the cpE—each a formidable demonstration of collec- 
tive protest, and the first directly orchestrated by Attac, the architect of 
the wsF. No other country in Europe has come near this level of insur- 
gency. Yet it is also the case that no durable movement has crystallized 
out of these upheavals. The French electorate has put Sarkozy into the 
Presidency, with greater power than any ruler since De Gaulle, and a 
mandate to reshape France in a more fully neo-liberal mould. The other 
European country with the strongest radical traditions since 1945 offers 
little consolation. Prodi’s coalition, after narrowly defeating Berlusconi, 
has overseen a further weakening of the Italian Left, as Rifondazione— 
self-described rebuilder of communism—votes for fiscal retrenchment 
and troops to Afghanistan and the Lebanon, and the latest mutation 
of what was once the party of Gramsci ditches even the word social- 
ism. In Germany, trade-union discontent with the welfare cut-backs of 
the Schroeder government has issued in a modest breakaway from the 
SPD, and fusion with the PDs in a Left Party that has done relatively 
well at the polls—causing Social-Democracy to draw back from more of 
the same—but continues to be boycotted by all other parties at national 
level. Despite plenty of evidence of social discontent throughout Western 
Europe, and a revival of significant strikes in France and Germany, and 
demonstrations in Italy, the agenda of the political elites is everywhere 
moving, at different rates and with different side payments, in much 
the same direction. Increasing labour flexibility—not only Sarkozy, but 
Royal called for a roll-back of the 35-hour week in France; further prun- 
ing of the welfare state—in Germany, Merkel has targeted the health 
system; more privatizations—Prodi has local services in his sights in 
Italy. In Brussels the EU, headed by one of the launchers of the war on 
Iraq, is managed by the most neo-liberal Commission in memory. 


3 


The scene in Latin America is much more diverse—dramatically so. In 
Brazil, Lula’s regime could from one point of view be regarded as the 
greatest single disappointment suffered by the Left world-wide in this 
period. The pr was the last mass workers’ party to emerge in the 2oth 
century—in fact, the only truly new one since the Second World War. 
In origin it was a militantly radical, in no way social-democzatic force, 
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born out of nation-wide popular struggles against a military dictatorship. 
Coming to power in the largest country of the continent, after eight years 
of neo-liberal administration it denounced, the party has failed to break 
with the same orthodoxies, which have made banks and finanaal institu- 
tions the greatest beneficiaries of its rule. No stock market in the world has 
posted such stratospheric gains as the bourse in São Paulo, rocketing 900 
per cent in the space of five years. On the other hand, the regime has not 
been a mere replica of its predecessor, since it has also distributed some 
of the windfall from higher world commodity prices—which have yielded 
more jobs—to the most destitute families, reducing levels of extreme 
poverty in Brazil’s still staggeringly unequal society. Such improvements 
have alleviated, but in no way activated the poor. They represent perhaps 
the most striking contemporary example of a Southern variant of the pat- 
tern dominant across the North in the nineties—‘compensatory’ rather 
than ‘disciplinary’ neo-liberalism: the line of Clinton and Blair, after that 
of Thatcher or Reagan’—as of the differences made by the continental 
context. Much as Perón achieved a far larger redistribution of income 
to labour than any social-democratic government in post-war Europe, so 
Lula has presided over tropical compensations of greater effect than any 
metropolitan version of Third Way. 


4 


In the Southern Cone, governments of related complexion hold sway: the 
Uruguayan and Chilean regimes more timorous than the Brazilian, the 
Argentinian bolder, if with a narrower margin for economic manoeuvre. 
In all states, higher prices for raw materials provide a favourable setting 
for modest social reform. To the north, the scene is much more polar- 
ized. In Venezuela, Ch4vez’s Presidency, based on a formidable series 
of popular mobilizations in support of a radically redistributive, anti- 
imperialist regime, has offered a beacon to the left in Latin America 
and beyond, fighting off repeated attempts to overthrow it, before over- 
reaching itself in plebiscitary style. The condition of its popular success, 
however, has lain in the oil market: first the collapse of prices under the 
previous oligarchy, which brought Chavez to power, then their recovery 


8 For this distinction, see Stephen Gill’s penetrating essay ‘A Neo-Gramscian 
Approach to European Integration’, ın Alan Cafruny and Magnus Ryner, eds, A 
Ruined Fortress? Neo-Liberal Hegemony and Transformation in Europe, Lanham 
2003. 
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in the new century that has sustained him. In Bolivia, too, an authen- 
tically radical government has emerged from a society that was the 
original testing-ground for shock therapy, in the wake of its failure and 
the mass mobilizations and indigenous awakening ultimately unleashed 
by it. A not dissimilar process is under way in Ecuador. For its part 
Cuba, released from isolation for the first time since the sixties, has both 
assisted and been assisted by these Andean upheavals. But any further 
political contagion has for the moment been stopped, with the narrow 
defeat of Humala in Peru, the second mandate of Uribe in Colombia and 
the consolidation of Calderén’s Presidency in Mexico. Politically speak- 
ing, Latin America remains the most fluid and hopeful of continents. 
But for the moment, although there is no closure of the political horizon 
as in Europe, it looks as if only exceptional conditions—great oil wealth, 
an Indian concentration—can yet break beyond assorted Latin American 
variants of what passes for political respectability. - 
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What of the rest of the world? In the United States, reversing the post- 
war pattern, partisan conflict and ideological tension are now much 
more intense than in Europe. Most of this has to do with America’s 
schizophrenic value-system—a culture combining the most unbridled 
commercialization, with the most devout sacralization, of life: ‘liberal’ 
and ‘conservative’ in equal extremes—and has scarcely any relevance 
for opposition to capital. The war in Iraq has led to stirrings of unrest 
in layers of the Democratic base, capable of causing modest turbulence 
in the path of an otherwise smooth Clinton restoration, bending it in 
a somewhat more tokenistic direction. In the small American Left that 
overlaps with this milieu, the Bush Presidency has had ambiguous 
effects—on the one hand galvanizing it politically, on the other weak- 
ening its endemically frail defences against collapse into the arms of 
the Democrats, whose leading candidates have made clear their reluc- 
tance to evacuate Iraq, and willingness to contemplate an attack on 
Iran. But should the crisis in credit and housing markets deepen, dis- 
content with two decades of widening social inequality, already vocal, 
would no doubt curtail their options abroad, forcing measures of local 
redressment at home. 
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In Russia, it looks as if there could soon be no opposition of any kind to 
the regime in place. The new electoral laws are designed to neuter rump 
liberals and communists alike. Under Yeltsin, the catastrophic immiser- 
ation of vast sections of the population produced no social protest. Today, 
even if huge numbers still live in poverty, the overall improvement in 
standards of living under Putin has been substantial, and generated 
widespread approval for his rule. The only obvious danger spot for the 
regime remains Chechnya, where the insurgency has been decimated, 
but turncoat clan rule is a mechanism that could explode in its hands. 
National identity will not easily be eradicated. As for Japan, where the 
LDP is still wanly in the saddle, the two main parties are even less dis- 
tinguishable than in America: the Js? is extinct, the JCP vegetating in a 
ghetto. There is no advanced capitalist country where the political sys- 
tem is so petrified. 
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India is the very opposite—continual changes of government, electoral 
instability, mass protests, large-scale strikes, rural unrest (not to speak 
of religious pogroms). Currently, Congress rule in Delhi depends on 
Communist parliamentary tolerance, restricting the margin ofneo-liberal 
manoeuvre at the centre. In West Bengal, the cpm has been re-elected 
for the sixth successive time, an impressive record for any party in any 
part of the world. But after delivering land reform in the countryside, 
unlike other regions of India, under its new leader the CPM is reorient- 
ing in a business-friendly direction, changing tax laws, cracking down 
on peasants and unions to attract foreign investment—though it still has 
a long way to go, compared to the main other Communist party in a capi- 
talist society to survive the Cold War, the sacp, nestling within an ANC 
regime that offers a tragic African pendant to Brazil. The large and lively 
Indian intelligentsia retains a significant Marxist wing, by no means all 
subservient to the officialdom of the Left; while in an elongated verti- 
cal belt stretching down from Nepal, where the feudal monarchy has 
been all but toppled by a Maoist insurgency, revived Naxalite guerrillas 
are in control of the countryside. The size of India is such that all these 
expressions of resistance coexist within a still stable, and increasingly 
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neo-liberal, state. But this is a much more open political environment 
than anywhere else in the world outside Latin America. 
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Where any collective action is concerned, China remains a ruthlessly 
repressive regime, in which village protests—against expropriation of 
lands, gangster officials, environmental degradation—are crushed by the 
thousand every year, increasingly with fatalities. Alarmed at the levels of 
rural unrest, the rulers have made fiscal concessions to the peasantry, 
while beefing up the riot police. Isolated coal towns apart, the cities have 
so far remained much quieter than the villages. There, when not sup- 
pressed outright by officials and managers, labour disputes are typically 
deflected into the courts. Relying for its support on high-speed growth 
and appeals to national pride, the government is at once distrusted and 
widely conceded a passive legitimacy. Much of the intelligentsia, tradi- 
tionally a factor of power in Chinese society, is disaffected—either as 
liberal critics of the lack of political freedoms, or as social critics of the 
rush towards a viciously polarized economic system. The emergence of 
a Chinese New Left, one of the most hopeful developments of the first 
years of the century, is now under close watch by the regime. 
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In sum: these years have seen some spectacular demonstrations of pop- 
ular will—the wsF in 2001-02, Venezuela in 2002-03, Bolivia in 2004, 
France in 2005—and a patchwork of resistances elsewhere, but the 
overall drift of the period has been a further shift to the right, as a new 
Concert of Powers has increasingly solidified, the Arab street continues 
to be paralysed, and the imperatives of financial markets have more and 
more come to be taken for granted as conditions of social existence, 
from Europe to East Asia, Latin America to Southern Africa, Australia 
to remotest Micronesia. Now typically tricked out with ‘social’ concerns 
of one kind or another—even the Republicans have consented to a rise 
in the minimum wage; Putin has increased pensions; the ccp abolished 
village corvées—neo-liberal doctrines are nearly everywhere the basic 
grammar of government. The conviction that there is no alternative to 
them runs deep in popular consciousness. At the limit, as in France, 
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office-holders who implement them are regularly rejected by voters, only 
to install new rulers, who with equal regularity continue as before. In 
this becalmed universe, the cry ‘Another World Is Possible’ risks sound- 
ing increasingly desperate. Setting aside normative abstractions (such as 
Roemer’s voucher socialism) or local anaesthetics (such as the Tobin tax 
or Jubilee movement), what strategic alternatives are currently on offer? 
The most plausible candidates are proposals like Robin Blackburn’s 
Global Pension or Philippe Schmitter’s Eurostipendium,? that are 
designed to twist establishment headaches—pensions crises; CAP—in 
an unexpectedly radical and far-reaching direction. But such ingenious 
schemes are few and far between. What others are discernible? In more 
stratospheric mode, Roberto Unger’s experimentalism offers a range of 
ways to increase subjective empowerment,’ whose explicit premise is 
the lack of any requirement—and diminishing probability—of objec- 
tive crises in the system such as gave nse to radical or revolutionary 
movements in the past. 


IO 


It is, however, the validity—economic, social and ecological—of this 
assumption that is likely to be the key on which the lock of the future 
turns. Readers of The Economics of Global Turbulence, Planet of Slums, or 
The Monster at Our Door might not be persuaded so easily. The ultrmate 
vulnerabilities of the system lie in the three domains spelt out by Polanyi 
sixty years ago: labour, nature, money. These, he argued, formed a trio 
of ‘fictitious commodities’ created by capital, since although they were 
exchanged on the market, none of them was produced for sale. ‘Labour 
is only another name for a human activity that goes with life itself, which 
in its turn is not produced for sale but for entirely different reasons; 
land is only another name for nature, which is not produced by man; 
actual money is merely a token of purchasing power which, as a rule, 
is not produced at all, but comes into being through the mechanism 
of banking or state finance’. But once these fictions took full hold, they 
were capable of demolishing any sustainable social existence. Stripped 
of any protective covering, and reduced to naked commodities, ‘human 





9 See, respectively, ‘Plan for a Global Pension’, NLR 47, Sept-Oct 2007, pp. 71-92, 
and How to Democratize the European Union... and Why Bother?, Lanham 2000, 
pp. 44-6. 

12 See, most recently, What Should the Left Propose?, London and New York 2006; 
and for the case on crises, False Necessity, London and New York 2004, pp. 540-6. 
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beings would perish from the effects of social exposure; they would die 
as victims of acute social dislocation’; ‘nature would be reduced to its 
elements, neighbourhoods and landscapes defiled, rivers polluted, mili- 
tary safety jeopardized, the power to produce food and raw materials 
destroyed’; while ‘shortages and surfeits of money would prove as disas- 
trous to business as floods and droughts in primitive society.” 


Polanyi, who believed ‘no society could stand the effects of such a sys- 
tem even for the shortest stretch of time unless its human and natural 
substance as well as its business organization was protected against the 
ravages of this satanic mill’, looked forward to a renewal of the original 
impulses of reform he' thought had curbed it in the nineteenth century. 
The ‘great transformation’ since the eighties has moved in the opposite 
direction. What of its reigning fictions? Labour at the disposal of capital 
has multiplied at a rate never seen before. In 1980 the global work force 
in the capitalist economies was just under a billion strong, increasing 
to a bit less than one and half billion in 2000. By that date, however, 
China, the former Soviet Union and India had added slightly more than 
the same figure to the total number of workers employed by capital. This 
doubling of the world’s working class to 3 billion in the space of a few 
years, in conditions often as harsh as in the early nineteenth century, is 
the largest structural change of the period. Its long-term consequences 
remain to be seen. In the short run, it is an asset rather than a threat 
to capital, weakening the bargaining power of labour—cutting the glo- 
bal capital /labour ratio, according to the most authoritative estimate, by 
55-60 per cent.” On this front, the system looks for the moment safe 
enough, as the inventory of oppositions to it suggests. 


Nature remains more unpredictable. If the scale of its potential threat to 
the stability of the system is now generally conceded, the proximity of 
different dangers is less clear cut, and measures to avert them continue 
to be disputed. Manifestly, a system-wide shock capable of altering all 
calculations of the future is a possibility. Chernobyl was a small glimpse 
of what effects a man-made disaster could have. Ecological catastrophes 
of planetary scope, now increasingly feared, have so far failed to bring 
states together in any common preventive programmes. Capital, united 


u The Great Transformation, London 1944, pp. 72-3- 
2 For these estimates, see Richard Freeman, ‘What Really Ails Euro etied): 
the Doubling of the Global Workforce’, The Globalist, 3 June 200. man, a lead- 
ing Harvard economist, directs the Labor Studies Program at the:National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 2 
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against labour, remains divided against nature, as rival businesses and 
governments attempt to shift the costs of redeeming it onto each other. 
Eventually, the logic of action in common is likely to prevail, and in that 
sense the system can no doubt adjust to confront carbon emissions, ris- 
ing sea levels, deforestation, water shortages, neo-epidemics and the 
like—in principle. In practice, there is no guarantee it can do so within 
the necessary time-scales. On this front, complacency is less warranted: 
looming conflicts over who should foot the bill for cleaning the earth 
could prove the nearest counterpart to inter-imperialist antagonisms of 
old, which knocked the system off balance in their time. 


In all probability, money remains the weakest link, at any rate in a tangi- 
ble future. Imbalances in the global financial order, as the United States 
continues to run up heavy trade deficits, China and Japan accumulate 
vast piles of dollars, Europe suffers from cheap Asian imports and a 
depreciating American currency, are now a staple of alarmist commen- 
tary in the world’s business press. Blind expansion of credit has fuelled 
a housing bubble in one leading capitalist economy after another—the 
US, UK, Spain, Ireland, Australia—while even those still without much 
of their own—Germany—have become entangled in the labyrinths of 
securitization. The mechanisms of inter-state coordination that have 
developed since the seventies, headed by the G-8, and more recent infor- 
mal understandings between central banks, remain on guard to prevent 
a meltdown of capital markets. But by common consent the contem- 
porary speed and scale of financial crises risks overwhelming them. 
Behind the turmoil of money lie, in any case, huge tectonic shifts in the 
real economy, of which they are the most volatile expression. There the 
unresolved question is plain. In world markets beset by over-production 
in many key industries prior to the entry of China and India, will the 
expansion of global demand they represent outweigh the potential for 
further over-supply they bring, or will the one so far exceed the other as 
to intensify strains in the system as a whole? Whatever the answer, in 
the short run the realm of money appears the most likely to trigger such 
instabilities as are to come. 


IV. OPTIMISM OF THE INTELLIGENCE? 


Such considerations aside, the rapid survey sketched above is limited to 
a brief span of time, no more than seven years, and clings to the surface 
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of events. But if a longer-range optic is adopted, can deeper transforma- 
tions in train be detected, pointing to different political conclusions? At 
least four alternative readings of the times—there may be more—offer 
diagnoses of the directions in which the world is moving that are sub- 
stantially more optimistic. Three of these date back to the early-to-mid 
nineties, but have been further developed since 9/11. The best known is, 
of course, the vision to be found in Hardt and Negri’s Empire, to which 
the other three all refer, at once positively and critically. Tom Nairn’s 
Faces of Nationalism and forthcoming Global Nations set out a second 
perspective. Giovanni Arrighi’s The Long Twentieth Century and Adam 
Smith in Beijing constitute a third. Malcolm Bull’s recent essays, cul- 
minating in ‘States of Failure’, propose a fourth. Any reflection on the 
current period needs to take seriously what might superficially appear to 
be counter-intuitive readings of it. 


I 


Tom Nairn’s account goes roughly like this. Marx-ism was always based 
on a distortion of Marx’s own thought, formed in the democratic strug- 
gles of the Rhineland in the 1840s. For whereas Marx assumed that 
socialism was possible in the long run, only when capitalism had com- 
pleted its work of bringing a world market into being, the impatience of 
both masses and intellectuals led to the fatal short-cuts taken by Lenin 
and Mao, substituting state power for democracy and economic growth. 
The result was a diversion of the river of world history into the marsh- 
lands of a modern middle ages. But the collapse of Soviet Communism 
in 1989 has now allowed the river to flow again to its natural delta— 
contemporary globalization. For the core meaning of globalization 
is the generalization of democracy around the world, fulfilling at last 
the dreams of 1848, crushed during Marx’s life-time. Marx, however, 
himself made one crucial mistake, in thinking class would be the carrier 
of historical emancipation, in the shape of the proletariat. In fact, as the 
European pattern of 1848 already showed, and the whole of the 2oth 
century would confirm, it was nations, not classes, that would become 
the moving forces of history, and the bearers of the democratic revolu- 
tion for which he fought. 


But, just as a counterfeit democracy would be constructed by Marx-ism, 
so nationality too was in due course confiscated by national-ism—that 
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is, imperialist great powers—in the period after the American Civil War 
and Franco-Prussian War. In the second half of the 2oth century, how- 
ever, the decolonization of the Third World and de-communization of 
the Second World potentially allow nations without nationalism to come 
into their own—the only possible frameworks for ‘the generalization and 
deepening of democracy as the precondition of whatever social forms the 
open ocean ahead may make possible.» After 9/11 a revived American 
great-power nationalism and neo-liberal economania have temporar- 
ily hijacked the progressive momentum of globalization. Yet it will not 
propel us into any market uniformity. Its deeper logic requires, on the 
contrary, a diversity of democratic nations to be humanly bearable, as 
an anthropological necessity—on pain of a boundary loss incompatible 
with any kind of identity. No social or cultural homogeneity awaits us 
at the supposed end of history. “We are still in the middle of the rapids 
of modernity.’ 


2 


Hardt and Negri concur that globalization is essentially a process of 
emancipation, but reach a diametrically opposite verdict on the role of 
nations within it. Their story starts earlier, in the 16th century, when the 
liberating spirit of the Renaissance was crushed by a Baroque counter- 
revolution that erected Absolutism as the originating form of modern 
sovereignty. Inherited essentially unaltered by the nation-states of the 
industrial epoch, it is the passing of this legacy, with the dissolution of 
nation-states themselves into a single, uniform ‘Empire’, that marks the 
dawn of a new era of freedom and equality. The turning-point here was 
not the overthrow of communism in 1989—barely mentioned—but the 
decade 1968-1978, when anti-imperialist victory in Vietnam and revolts 
by workers, unemployed and students in the West forced a reconfigura- 
tion of capitalism into its contemporary universal guise. With the advent 
of universal Empire, classes too—like nations—fade away, as capital 
generates the increasingly ‘immaterial’ labour of a single, and no less 
universal multitude. The days of national liberation, of the working class, 
of revolutionary vanguards, are over. But just as Empire was created by 





8 ‘History's Postman’, London Review of Books, 26 January 2006. Other key texts 
include ‘Out of the Cage’, ‘Make for the Boondocks’, ‘Democratic Warming’ and 


‘The Enabling Boundary’: LRB, 24 June 2004, 5 May 2005, 4 August 2005, 18 
October 2007, and ‘America: Enemy of Globalization’, openDemocracy, 2003. 
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resistance from below, so it will fall to such resistance, as spontane- 
ous networks of opposition to it proliferate across the earth. Out of the 
spiralling actions of this multitude—demonstrations, migrations and 
insurrections—driven by a common biopolitical desire for peace and 
democracy, will flower a post-liberal, post-socialist world. Without the 
mystifications of sovereignty or representation, all will for the first time 
rule in freedom and equality. It could happen at any moment. ‘Today time 
is split between a present that is already dead and a future that is already 
living—and the yawning abyss between them has become enormous. In 
time, an event will thrust us like an arrow into that living future’.4 


3 


Arrighi’s narrative starts in the Renaissance too, if with the rise of 
Genoese banking in the 14th century, rather than of Spanish Absolutism 
in the 16th century. Its form is cyclical. Capitalist expansion is always 
initially material—an investment in the production of goods, and con- 
quest of markets. But when over-competition drives down profits, there 
is a switch to financial expansion—investment in speculation and 
intermediation—as an escape-hatch. Once this in turn runs out of steam, 
a ‘time of systemic chaos’ ensues, in which rival territorial capitals fight it 
out through their respective states, on a military battlefield. Out of these 
wars, the state that emerges victorious establishes a system-wide hegem- 
ony that enables a new cycle of material expansion to start again. Such 
hegemony typically involves a new model of production, combining cap- 
italism and territorialism in unprecedented ways, capable of persuading 
all other states that the hegemonic power is ‘the motor-force of a gen- 
eral expansion of the power of all ruling classes vis-a-vis their subjects’, 
resting on a wider social bloc. Out of the Thirty Years War came Dutch 
hegemony (global finance plus trade monopoly); out of the Napoleonic 
Wars, British hegemony (global finance, free trade dominance, early fac- 
tory system); out of the two World Wars, American hegemony (global 
finance, free trade and the industrial corporation). Today? Like Hardt 
and Negri, Arrighi sees the anti-imperialist and worker revolts of the 
sixties and seventies as the modern turning-point, bringing the cycle of 
post-war material expansion to an end, and forcing capitalism into the 
fuite en avant of financial expansion. That cycle is now in turn petering 
out, just as American hegemony enters into mortal crisis in Iraq. 
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What next? World labour has been steadily gathering strength,” but the 
big development is the rise of East Asia. In the early nineties, focusing on 
Japan, Arrighi thought there were three possible futures for humanity: a 
world empire—a final reassertion of Us imperial control over the globe; 
a world market society, in which an East Asia led by Japan would so 
counter-balance the us that no single state could exercise hegemony any 
longer; or a descent into generalized warfare, in a terminal bout of sys- 
temic chaos capable of destroying the planet. A decade later, with the still 
more consequential rise of China, he rules out the first scenario, leaving 
only the hopeful second and—diminuendo—the catastrophic third." 
The emergence of a world market society, predicted long ago by Adam 
Smith, would mean the end of capitalism, since the nexus between the 
state and finance, born of inter-state rivalry, that defines it would have 
disappeared; and the arrival of that long overdue equalization of wealth 
between the peoples of the earth, to which he looked forward. 


4 


Bull's story, by contrast, begins in the 17th century, with the first mtima- 
tions of an involuntary collective intelligence, as distinct from conscious 
collective will, in the political thought of Spinoza. Descending through 
Mandeville at once to Smith, as the invisible hand of the market, and to 
Stewart, as the natural origin of government, this tradition eventually 
issued into Hayek’s general theory of spontaneous order—perhaps the 
most powerful of all legitimations of capitalism. Today it has resurfaced 
in the ‘swarm intelligence’ of Hardt and Negri’s multitude, counterposed 
to the state that supposedly embodies popular sovereignty, descending 
from Rousseau.” The dichotomy to which Hardt and Negri revert, how- 
ever, is effectively an expression of the impasse of contemporary agency, 





5 See Beverly Silver, Forces of Labor: Workers’ Movements and Globalization since 1870, 
Cambnidge 2003. 

16 Adam Smith in Beijing: Lineages of the Twenty-First Century, London and New York 
2007, pp. 7-8. 

” ‘The Limits of Multitude’, NLR 35, September—October 2005, pp. 19-39; sequel 
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which has become a stalemate between the pressures of the globalizing 
market and defensive populist reactions to it. 


In his time, Bull suggests, Hegel offered a resolution of the antinomy. 
For The Philosophy of Right constructs a passage from the spontaneous 
intelligence of civil society—the market as theorized by Scottish political 
economy—to the orderly will of a liberal state. Dismantled in the early 
20th century by adversaries from Right to Left, this is the legacy of which 
a metamorphosis is needed. For what has happened in the interim is the 
disintegration of the global state whose overlapping incarnations have 
been the European, Soviet and American empires: first decolonization, 
then de-communization and now, visibly, the decline of us hegemony. 
Does this mean, then, the unstoppable release of a global market society: 
collective intelligence stripped of any collective will? Not necessarily. The 
entropy of the global state could release, instead, dissipative structures 
inverting the Hegelian formula: not subsuming civil society into the 
state, but—in the opposite direction—reconstituting civil society, on a 
potentially non-market basis, out of the withering away of the state, as 
once imagined by Marx and Gramsci. 


5 


These constructions form a set of imaginative enterprises, which seek to 
look beyond the epiphenomenal headlines of the period at longer-term 
logics of the world-historical changes we are living through. However 
remote from the patina of current events one or other may appear to 
be, each can point to empirical features of the period as evidence for its 
case. Representative democracy has spread round the world since the 
late eighties, from Eastern Europe to East Asia and South Africa, with no 
obvious reversal or stopping-place in sight; new nation-states have been 
born, from the Caucasus to the Pacific, and no form of democracy has 
yet been invented that exceeds them. Popular networks have coalesced 
without central direction, at Seattle or Genoa. American shares of world 
trade and output have declined. China—and East Asia more generally— 
is likely to become the centre of gravity of the global economy within a 
few decades. Populist reactions have so far indeed been the principal 
response to the expansion of the globalizing market. 
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Intellectually speaking, all four versions take as their points of depar- 
ture thinkers prior to the emergence of modern socialism: Spinoza for 
Negri, Smith for Arrighi, Hegel for Bull, Marx before Marx (the young 
Rhineland democrat, prior to the Manifesto) for Nairn. All have an Italian 
background, but in some measure too, could say with Negri: ‘I have 
washed my clothes in the Seine’. This is plainest in the case of Hardt 
and Negri, much of whose vocabulary—the planar Empire; the nomad; 
biopower—comes directly from Deleuze or Foucault. But it holds equally 
for Arrighi, whose vision of capitalism depends centrally on Braudel. For 
Nairn, it is Emmanuel Todd who has fathomed most boldly, 1f somewhat 
crazily, the anthropological premises of modernity. The last thinker cited 
by Bull, and descriptively nearest to his resolution, is Sartre. Politically, all 
four versions agree that globalization is to be welcomed, and has already 
brought us the first or last death-rattles of American hegemony.” 


7 


The major line of division between the different versions lies along the 
axis of the state. For Hardt and Negri, Arrighi and Bull, it is the extinc- 
tion of the state—national in the first case; hegemonic in the second; 
global in the third—that encompasses the eclipse of capital. For Nairn, 
it is the other way round: only the full emancipation of the nation-state 
can universalize democracy, and assure the cultural diversity necessary 
for the invention of new social forms, yet to be imagined, beyond the 
neo-liberal order. 


The questions that can be put to each of these constructions are clear 
enough. Nairn: democracy may be extending round the world, but is it 
not becoming ever thinner as it does so, not accidentally but as a con- 
dition of its spread? Fresh nation-states have risen, but nearly all the 
newcomers are weak or marginal. Boundaries of some kind may be an 
anthropological a priori, but why should these be national, rather than 
civilizational, regional, cantonal or other? Hardt and Negri: is the multi- 
tude not just a theological figure, as its promised ‘exodus’ implies, and 
the ‘event’ that will install universal democracy in place of Empire a 





18 The major difference between Empire and Multitude is the casting down of the 
idol of the us Republic ın the latter. 
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miraculism? Arrighi: world empire or world market society could only 
spell the end of capitalism if Braudel’s definition of the latter as no more 
than the sphere of high finance—not trade or production—generated 
by inter-state rivalry, made sense. But does it?—and is it really the case 
that world labour insurgency has been rising since the eighties? Bull: 
an impasse between the globalizing market and populist reactions to 
it implies that they are of equivalent weight, neither advancing at the 
expense of the other: is that what the last twenty years suggest? If the 
current version of the global state (sc: us hegemony) is dissolving, why 
should not it issue into Huntington’s patchwork of regional market pow- 
ers, delimited by civilizational spaces, rather than a global civil society, 
market or not? 


But these are benchmark visions for discussion of the future. Arguments 
put up against them require equivalents. 
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ZION’S REBEL DAUGHTER 


Hannah Arendt on Palestine and Jewish Politics 


OTH DURING HER lifetime (1906-1975) and posthumously, 

Hannah Arendt’s reputation has been based largely on The 

Origins of Totalitarianism (1951) and Eichmann in Jerusalem 

(1963); perhaps supplemented by The Human Condition 
(1958), for a more specialist readership. The first book, which shot her 
to fame, remains an enormously powerful but uneven work, lacking any 
introductory overview or methodological statement. Though initially 
conceived during World War Two as an analysis of ‘racial imperialism’, 
Arendt changed her mind several times about its overall form: the strik- 
ingly original opening sections on antisemitism and imperialism were 
all but completed two years before she decided—in 1948, at the height of 
the Cold War—to draft the long final section on ‘totalitarianism’, equat- 
ing communism with fascism. The second book, her report on Adolf 
Eichmann’s trial, won her a different sort of notoriety, along with virtual 
excommunication in Israel, and demonstrated the intellectual courage 
she showed throughout her life. 


What has been largely hidden hitherto, however, is her body of work on 
antisemitism, Jewish politics and the Zionist project, mainly written dur- 
ing the 1930s and 40s, long before Eichmann in Jerusalem appeared. The 
publication of The Jewish Writings' now allows the reader to reconstruct in 
detail the historical development of her ideas on Zionism; it is probably 
the best single bloc of writing—the most concrete, level-headed, power- 
ful and prophetic—that Arendt produced. Half of the material has never 
appeared in English before, and about a fifth is previously unpublished 
anywhere. The variety is impressive: in terms of genre, there are lengthy 
scholarly essays, short journalistic interventions, major review-articles, 
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conference papers, letters and interviews. In terms of theme: history of 
European Jewry, Middle East politics, Judeocide. Texts originally writ- 
ten in German or French appear in excellent English translation. The 
collection represents a qualitative as well as quantitative advance on the 
only previous selection of these works, published by one of the editors in 
1978 and now long out of print.? All in all, it is a major extension of our 
knowledge of Arendt’s work and thought. 


Königsberg to Paris 


Arendt came relatively late to the subject matter of The Jewish Writings. 
As she famously told Karl Jaspers, as a young woman she had ‘found the 
so-called “Jewish Question” quite boring’ 3 Arguably, it was not until 1933, 
the year she turned twenty-seven, that her political thinking on these 
issues really began to crystallize. As a child, though ‘my mother would 
have given me a real spanking if she had ever had reason to believe that 
I had denied being Jewish’, the matter was ‘never a topic of discussion’. 
The secular, middle-class Jewish environment in Konigsberg in which 
Arendt grew up, before and after the First World War, had been relatively 
secure; the city’s working-class Jews lived on the other side of the river, 
to the south, and the two communities seldom mingled. Her parents, 
social democrats, were non-religious; also non-conventional. The father, 
an amateur classicist who worked for an electrical engineering company, 
died of syphilis when Arendt was seven. Her mother was a Paris-trained 
musician, whose strength of character was evident in the instructions 
she gave her child on how to respond to antisemitic remarks: if these 
emanated from teachers, Hannah was to leave school instantly, report 
the incident at home, where it would promptly be followed by her moth- 
er's letter of complaint; if the slur came from her peers, she would have 
to contend with it on her own and utter not a word about the incident at 
home: ‘One must defend oneselfl’4 


t Hannah Arendt, The Jewish Writings, edited by Jerome Kohn and Ron Feldman, 

New York 2007; the relevance of the collection’s title will be addressed below. I 

retain Arendt’s spelling of ‘antisemitism’, based, as the editors observe, on the fact 

that ‘there never was an ideology or movement called “Semitism”, which makes 
“anti-Semitism” and its cognates logical misnomers.’ See Jewish Writings, p. xxi. 
2 Arendt, The Jew as Pariah: Jewish Identity and Politics in the Modern Age, edited y 
Ron Feldman, New York 1978. 

3 Letter to Karl Jaspers, 7 September 1952. 
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At university in Heidelberg and Marburg—studying philosophy with 
Heidegger, then with Jaspers, and involved in a series of love affairs— 
Arendt opted for a dissertation on Augustinian notions of transcendental 
love. As she would put it to Gershom Scholem, rebutting his sneer at 
the time of the Eichmann trial that she ‘came from the German Left: 
‘I was interested neither in history nor in politics when I was young. If 
I can be said to “have come from anywhere’, it is from the tradition of 
German philosophy.” Her initial approach to the Jewish Question was 
through the critique of assimilation to which, as she told Jaspers, ‘Kurt 
Blumenfeld opened my eyes’. Blumenfeld, a fellow Königsberger and 
leading speaker for the Zionist Organization of Germany, was one of 
many charismatic older men with whom she would maintain close rela- 
tions; they first met in 1926 when he came to Heidelberg to address a 
group of Jewish students, Arendt among them. In 1929 she began a 
study of the German Enlightenment, which came to focus on the multi- 
volume correspondence of the 1790s Jewish salonniére Rahel Varnhagen: 
the brilliant and emancipated daughter of a Berlin diamond merchant, 
interlocutor and hostess of Goethe, the Schlegels, the Humboldts et al.; 
even then, the first eleven chapters of Arendt’s (highly autobiographi- 
cal) biography, Rahel Varnhagen: The Life of a Jewish Woman, were as 
much about passion, existence and interiority as about the dilemmas of 
German-Jewish assimilation. 


It was with the rise of National Socialism and the darkening political sit- 
uation in Germany from 1930 that, while still working on the Varnhagen 
papers in the Prussian State Library in Berlin, Arendt began specifi- 
cally to address the Jewish Question. Kohn and Feldman’s collection of 
The Jewish Writings opens with three pieces from this period, written 
for the Berlin-based Jüdische Rundschau and for a German Jewish his- 
tory journal: two of these articles focus on the Enlightenment, the third 
argues for the provision of inclusive, not private, Jewish schools for the 
children then being driven out of the German education system. From 
Blumenfeld she had learnt of the different wings of the Zionist move- 
ment, epitomized ın the radically different reactions of Theodor Herzl 
(1860-1904) and Bernard Lazare (1865-1903) to the antisemitism of the 
Dreyfus Affair, and of Lazare’s striking distinction between two mod- 
ern Jewish types, the parvenu and the (conscious) pariah. In contrast 
to Herzl’s policy of exodus to a Jewish homeland, and pursuit of elite 
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support to win it—a goal in which, as he presciently remarked in the 
early 1900s, ‘the antisemites will be our staunchest friends —for Lazare, 
as Arendt would later put it: 


the territorial question was secondary. What he sought was not an escape 
from antisemitism but a mobilization of the people against its foes 

He did not look around for more or less antisemitic protectors but for real 
comrades-in-arms, whom he hoped to find among all the oppressed groups 
of contemporary Europe.® 


It was on this tradition that Arendt now drew. By the 1930s, the bank- 
ruptcy of any assimilation strategy for European Jewry had been thrown 
into stark relief: ‘In a society on the whole hostile to Jews, 1t 1s possible to 
assimilate only by assimilating to antisemitism also’.’ At the same time a 
Zionist model based on the ‘philanthropic domination’ of wealthy Jews— 
the parvenus—over their poorer outcast brethren had to be combated by 
Lazare’s more egalitarian ideal: a republic of ‘conscious pariahg’. 


The pressing political need was to defend the Jewish people. Fleeing to 
Paris in 1933, having been briefly arrested for collecting material evi- 
dence of antisemitism for Blumenfeld’s group, Arendt began working 
for Youth Aliyah—a Zionist organization helping European Jewish teen- 
agers move to Palestine—and, for a short stint, the Baroness Germaine 
de Rothschild.® In Paris, in the spring of 1936, Arendt met Heinrich 
Blticher, with whom she would share the rest of her life. At that stage 
still a revolutionary Communist, Bliicher was a tough and independent- 
minded Berliner who had participated as a 19-year-old infantryman in 
the 1918 Soldiers’ Councils and the Spartacist rising; a close KPD com- 
tade of Heinrich Brandler during the 1920s, moving in avant-garde 
circles, he had fled Berlin with no identity papers m 1934. Their relation- 
ship would have a transformative impact on Arendt’s political thinking.’ 





6 ‘Herzl and Lazare’ [1942], ın Jewish Writings, pp. 338-42. 

7 Rahel Varnhagen: The Life of a Jewish Woman, New York 1974, p. 224; cited in 
Young-Bruehl, Hannah Arendt, p. 92. 

8 Arendt’s biographer recounts ‘Germaine de Rothschild’s favourite charity was a 
children’s home, and Arendt arranged for her visits—or visitations. She hked to 
appear in jewels and silks of the Rothschild red, with her hmousine full of toys and 
candies, on the rather romantic theory that the children would feel they had been 
singled out for a miracle’. Young-Bruehl, Hannah Arendt, p. 120. 

9 As Arendt wrote in her essay on Luxemburg and Jogiches: ‘We shall never know 
how many of Rosa Luxemburg’s ideas derived from Jogiches, ın marriage, it is not 
always easy to tell the partners’ thoughts apart.’ ‘Rosa Luxemburg’, Men in Dark 
Times, New York 1968, pp. 45-6; cited in Young-Bruehl, Hannah Arendt, p. 135. 
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Its extent can be gauged from a comparison of the exchange of letters 
in August 1936, partly cited in Kohn’s Preface, when the pair had only 
known each other a few months, with the pieces that Arendt went on 
to write thereafter. Initially, to Bliicher’s trenchant formulations on the 
Jewish question— 


The Jewish people must become proud and not ask for any handouts. 
Its bourgeoisie corrupts it. Particularly ın Palestine, where it wants to be 
handed a whole country. But you can’t just be given a country, any more 
than you can be given a woman; both must be earned . . . To want a coun- 
try, a whole country, as a present from a gangster who first of all has to steal 
it? To end up as a fence for an English plunderer? True enough, in barbar- 
1an times you could also get yourself a woman this way, but along with 
her you would get her total contempt and her unquenchable hatred 
[Instead], let us join forces with the Arab workers and labourers to liberate 
the land from the English plunderers and the Jewish bourgeoisie that is 
in alliance with them. Then you will receive your share, and the revolu- 
tionaries of the whole world will guarantee it to you. That is materialistic 
workers’ politics. 


—Arendt had replied in relatively conventional Zionist mode, occluding 
the Arabs and couching the claim to Palestine in biblical terms (if medi- 
ated through German idealism): 


Palestine. Good God, unfortunately you are right. But if we're pitching 
conquest against gift, then it seems to me that a military campaign against 
swamp, malaria, desert and stone—for that is what our Promised Land looks 
like—is also quite commendable. If we do want to become one people, then 
any old territory that the world revolution might someday want to present us 
with would not be of much help to us. For whichever way you look at it, that 
land is unavoidably bound with our past. Palestine is not at the centre of our 
national aspirations because 2,000 years ago some people lived there from 
whom ın some sense or other we are supposed to be descended, but because 
for 2,000 years the craziest of peoples took pleasure ın preserving the past 
in the present, because for them ‘the ruins of Jerusalem are, as you could 
say, rooted in the heart of tme’ (Herder). 


Yet within the next few years, Arendt would produce not only the final 
chapters of her Rahel Varnhagen—'I wrote the end of the book very irrit- 
ably in the summer of 1938, because Bhicher and [Walter] Benjamin 
would not leave me in peace until I did,’ she told Jaspers—but also the 
monumental though unfinished essay, ‘Antisemitism’, published for the 
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first time in The Jewish Writings. It is clear that she had intended this 
manuscript to be a book, for it breaks off, after nearly 40,000 words, 
with a sentence beginning: ‘In the next chapter we shall see . . Kohn 
suggests that she was writing it in Paris between 1938 and May 1940, 
when she was interned for several months as an enemy alien.” Although 
the text, written in German, shares the same title as the first section 
of the tripartite Origins of Totalitarianism, there are major differences 
between the two. The analysis in the later work is far more diffuse, min- 
gling psychological insight and sociological portraiture—most famously: 
Disraeli, Proust, the Dreyfusards—with an account of the rise of imperi- 
alism, focused on the late 19th and early 2oth centuries. 


European Jewry 


By contrast, the earlier ‘Antisemitism’ is quite different both in content 
and ın form. The text is a rigorously historical examination of the Jewish 
Question in Europe—first and foremost, Germany—from the medieval 
era, through the rise of the early-modern absolutist state, to the modern 
age. Arendt rejects the assumptions on which both the assimilationist 
and nationalist-Zionist explanations are based, arguing that in the end 
they are not so very different. The Zionist account ‘strips the relation- 
ship between Jews and their host nation of its historicity and reduces it 
to a play of forces (like those of attraction and repulsion) between two 
natural substances’; it sees a roo per cent difference between the two. 
Assimilationist historians, on the other hand, ‘opt for an equally uncriti- 
cal assumption of a 100 per cent correspondence between Jews and their 
host nation . . . The Jews were Germans and nothing more’. Yet by the 
late 19308, these ‘nothing but Germans’ could only enjoy the civil and 
legal rights that the German upper house had granted them in 1869 if 
they could show proof that not one of their grandparents was Jewish. 
Arendt comments: ‘Assimilationists were never able to explain how 
things could ever have turned out so badly, and for the Zionists there still 
remains the unresolved fact that things might have gone well.’ Neither 
account manages to pull away from antisemitism’s confines. 





2 Preface, Jewish Writings, p. xx. Arendt was summoned with other female ‘aliens’ 
to the Vélodrome d’Hiver on 15 May 1940, then transported to the mternment camp 
at Gurs in southern France. In the bureaucratic chaos following the fall of France 
in June 1940, she and other internees seized the chance to write out release papers 
for themselves: Young-Bruehl, Hannah Arendt, p. 155. 

a ‘Antisemitism’ |c. 1938-39], Jewish Writings, pp 50-51. 
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Arendt’s response was an unyielding historicization of antisemitism, 
anchoring its forms within concrete social contexts. She was utterly 
opposed to any notion of ‘Jewish substance’—implicitly, also, to any 
antisemitic substance—and to what in current parlance is called essent- 
ialism. The contrast with her ‘relatively straightforward’ Zionist position 
of a few years before could hardly be more marked. A powerful aspect of 
‘Antisemitism’ is her use of class as an autonomous analytical category, 
culminating in the 19th-century struggle between the Junker aristocracy 
and the German bourgeoisie for control over the absolutist state. No 
doubt reflecting the impact of her discussions with Blticher, a historical 
understanding of antisemitism had now become the key to providing 
not only an intellectual alternative to both assimilation and Zionism, but 
also, inexorably, a political one. Arendt was indefatigable in the search 
for a course of political action that aimed not at the disappearance of the 
Jews from European societies (through ceasing to be Jewish or emigrat- 
ing), but rather through participating in the betterment of those societies 
and, perforce, of the lot of Jews within them. 


Though contemporary persecutions clearly drew on ancient antecedents, 
Arendt distinguished sharply between the medieval ‘hatred of Jews’ and 
the emergence of modern antisemitism: the former ‘was about Jews, and 
not much more than that’, whereas the history of antisemitism ‘conceals 
many other tendencies’, in which Jews do not necessarily play a central 
role. To blur that distinction was ‘to abstract the Jewish Question out of the 
historical process and to destroy the common ground on which the fate of 
both Jews and non-Jews is decided.’ Before the mid-r7th century, Arendt 
argued, European Jewry came into contact with other peoples only during 
‘catastrophes and expulsions’. In the ghetto, economic life was ‘limited to 
minor craftwork and peddling’, while a few rich Jews served as financial 
agents to the princely courts and acted as intermediaries with the outside 
world.” With no protection from law or surety, they could only meet the 
precipitous risks of lending to others—spendthrift landowners, indigent 
craftsmen, farmers whose crops had failed—by charging extortionate 
interest rates, ensuring the hostility of their debtors. As court financiers, 
the richest Jewish leaders could generally maintain the royal relation- 
ships necessary to guarantee the community’s protection—although, if 
a prince ran into debt, the Jews could always be expelled and robbed of 
their savings as a revenue-raising measure. 





3 ‘Antisemitism’, Jewish Writings, pp. 70, 66. 
4 Already embodying that ‘personal union’ of ‘prominence, philanthropy and polit- 
ical representation’ that Arendt would deplore ın Herzlian Zionism. 
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Opportunities for European Jewry expanded during the Thirty Years’ 
War, when cash-strapped states turned to them to develop continent- 
wide networks of finance (‘Jew Y could pay and deliver to armies fighting 
far from home what Jew X had promised back ın their homeland’) and 
military supplies: cloth, grain, metal trading. Over the next century, the 
rise of absolutism saw an expanding relationship between Jewish lead- 
ers and royal bureaucracies: in German lands, ‘the r7th-century court 
Jew became the 18th-century creditor of absolutist states’. The Polish 
court invited Jews to come and serve as tax collectors, thus buttressing 
the nobility from the resentment of the impoverished peasantry. If Jews 
still suffered expulsions during the 18th century, these now had ‘a more 
political character’: not to rob them of their wealth, but to ‘shift the peo- 
ple’s rage at being sucked dry’. Modernizing absolutist states, Arendt 
argued, deliberately turned to Jews to finance the expanding bureauc- 
racies and standing armies that they required to counter both the old 
aristocracy and the rising bourgeoisie; they were happy to pit Jewish 
suppliers against craft guilds to advance mercantile manufacturing. 
Eighteenth-century absolutism benefited not just the wealthiest Jewish 
financiers, who might now be granted ‘exceptional’ civic rights and titles 
on an individual basis, but a broader layer of merchants and traders. By 
1803, 20 per cent of Prussian Jews were ‘protected’ in some way, and 
over 3,000—Rahel Varnhagen’s family among them—had been granted 
dwelling rights in Berlin; they formed what Arendt terms a ‘collective 
exception’ to the unprotected and impoverished Jewish masses of West 
Prussia and Posen.” 


Assimilation and antisemitism 


It is at this juncture that Arendt locates the appearance of modern 
antisemitism: heralded, paradoxically, by the victory of Napoleon, eman- 
cipator of the Jews. The bourgeois intelligentsia’s discovery of German 
patriotism, ın opposition to Napoleon, bred fears that the Jews might be 
tempted to support him; while the surrender of the eastern provinces 
deprived the ‘exceptional’ Jews of their necessary social backdrop, the 
non-exceptions. Simultaneously, the rising German bourgeoisie included 
the Jews in its attack on Junker landowners—‘the aristocracy is so closely 
bound to the Jews that it cannot continue without them’, in the words of 
liberal publicist Friedrich Buchholz—while the Junkers’ counter-attacks 
against both the growing economic power of the bourgeoisie and the 
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liberalizing moves of the state between 1806 and 1812 (permitting land 
sales, lifting trade regulations), highlighted the role of the ‘protected’ 
Jews as beneficiaries of marketization and allies of the state. The Junkers’ 
polemics against the bourgeoisie—promoters of industry and specula- 
tion as opposed to crafts and agriculture; of crass materialism against 
God's order; of vain talent versus honourable character—rallied an alli- 
ance of farmers, guild members, shopkeepers: all ‘backward-looking or 
necessarily apprehensive strata’ ."® 


In Arendt’s view, it was the Junkers’ success in portraying themselves, 
tather than the bourgeoisie, as the embodiment of the budding nation- 
state, that lay at the root of modern German antisemitism. The Junkers 
not only ‘otherized’ the bourgeoisie as everything the aristocracy was 
not but, crucially, prevailed upon it to internalize that ‘otherization’ as a 
truthful description—hence alienating the bourgeois citizen from him- 
self. The final step was that the bourgeoisie, in order to rid itself of that 
portrayal, in turn projected it upon the Jews. ‘The malicious description 
of the bourgeoisie is the historical wellspring of almost all antisemitic 
arguments’, Arendt avers: 


The only thing lacking here is . . . to apply it to the Jews. This proved 
relatively easy to do and was originally merely intended as the ultimate 
defamation: the bourgeois man 1s in truth no different from the Jew. For 
this, one needed only to declare that earning a living by profit and interest 
was the same as usury: the bourgeois citizen was nothing but a Jew and a 
usurer. The only people with a right to an mcome free of labour are those 
who already possess wealth. The ‘wild ambition’ unleashed by freedom of 
trade produces nothing but social parvenus—and no one rises from greater 
social depths than the Jew.” 


She sums up: 


What proved dangerous to the Jews was not the anstocracy’s historically 
determined hatred of the financiers of the modern state, but rather that argu- 
ments and characteristics tmmed and tailored for totally different people 
ended up attached to them . . . That the Prussian aristocracy succeeded in 
drilling these categories and value judgements into the head of the German 
bourgeois citizen until he was ashamed to be one—that is the real and, as 
it were, ‘ideological’ misfortune of German Jewry. For in the end the liber- 
als’ truly destructive self-hatred gave nse to hatred of the Jews, that being 
the only means liberals had of distancing themselves from themselves, of 
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shifting slander to others who, though they did not think of themselves as 
the ‘bourgeoisie’, were forced to be its 100 per cent embodiment. 


Strategizing beyond Zionism 


Though the unpublished ‘Antisemitism’ essay breaks off unfinished, the 
political impetus behind it would take more concrete form as Arendt, 
settled with Bliicher in New York from May 1941, turned to intervene 
on Zionist strategies and Mandate Palestine. The Jewish Writings collects 
nearly twenty articles written between 1941 and 1948, many of them sub- 
stantial unpublished essays, as well as several dozen of the short pieces 
she wrote for her fortnightly column in the German-language New York 
weekly, Aufbau. It was here that she registered (‘Not One Kaddish Will 
Be Said’, Aufbau, 19 June 1942) Goebbels’s announcement that the exter- 
mination of the Jews of Europe was about to begin; attacked the Jewish 
Agency’s collaboration on transfer arrangements with the Nazi govern- 
ment from 1934; and called for the creation of a Jewish Army to fight 
alongside the Allies. 


Arendt continued to hold to the view that Zionism’s merit was to see 
through the self-deceptions of assimilation: Jewish identities could not, 
and should not, just be dissolved into the surrounding citizenries of 
the various European nation-states. But the policies formulated on the 
basis of its own opposite premise—the ‘utterly unhistorical’ theory of an 
unalterable Jewish essence—had proved disastrous. In ‘Antisemitism’ 
she had roundly denounced Zionism as a ‘betrayal of the Jewish masses 
of Eastern Europe’ and a ‘vassal of British imperialism’, expressing the 
bankruptcy of a ‘petite bourgeoisie pursued by pogroms and reduced to 
poverty in the East and of a highly imperiled bourgeoisie in the West’. In 
a 1941 Aufbau piece she savaged Chaim Weizmann’s statement that the 
answer to antisemitism was to build up the Yishuv as ‘dangerous lunacy’. 
As for its founder, a few years later she noted Herzl’s satisfaction at the 
Armenian massacres (‘This will be useful for me with the Sultan’) and 
his ‘blind hatred of all revolutionary movements as such and an equally 
blind faith in the goodness and stability of the society of his times.”° 





18 ‘Antisemitism’, Jewish Writings, p 109. Arendt might have taken the exercise still 
further by comparing the Junkers’ depiction of the bourgeois atzen to Herzl’s or 
Nordau’s depiction of the Jew. 

19 See ‘Antisemitism’, ‘Ceterum Censeo . . .’ [1941], ‘Zionism Reconsidered’ [1944]: 
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What was her alternative? From 1940 onwards, Arendt argued that the 
appropriate—non-Zionist—political solution to the Jewish Question 
would be a European federation, in which the Jews would be one nation 
among others, with representation in a common parliament: ‘our fate 
can only be bound up with that of other small European peoples’; a set- 
tlement in Palestine might also be feasible, but only if attached to some 
such European commonwealth.” On the principle of a federation she 
never wavered; it was based on her rejection of the idea both of the 
nation-state and of ‘minorities’ within it, given eloquent historical expres- 
sion in—among other texts—Origins of Totalitarianism. Historically, her 
vision of the role of Jews in one could be regarded (although she was 
certainly unaware of this) as a virtual replication of Otto Bauer's solution 
for the Austro-Hungarian empire in The Nationalities Question and Social 
Democracy; while her prediction of a European federation equipped with 
its own parliament has, of course, been substantially vindicated, however 
far the EU remains from such a federal union. It also reflects her life-long 
engagement with Bernard Lazare. In opposition to Herzlian Zionism, 
Lazare advocated ‘nations within a nation’, a structure within which 
the Jews could find their place as a collective without needing either to 
emigrate or assimilate. Though Arendt did not adhere to an anarchist 
world-view, Lazare’s writings continued to inform her critique of the 
r9th-century nation-state and of Herzl’s bourgeois-nationalist Zionism. 


While continuing to uphold the ideal of a European federation, during 
World War Two Arendt also looked to existing federations, as she saw 
them, as models that could illustrate in different ways the kind of solu- 
tion she had in mind. Ina previously unpublished 1943 piece, ‘The Crisis 
of Zionism’, she discusses three of these: the British Commonwealth, 
the Soviet Union and the United States. The text—perhaps originally 
addressed to Blücher or Blumenfeld—was written ın part as a riposte 
to the call by Judah Magnes, president of the Hebrew University, for a 
bi-national Palestinian state within an Arab federation, in its turn sub- 
sumed within an Anglo-American alliance. This Arendt rejected: the 
proximity to Anglo-American imperial interests in Magnes’s declaration 
was too reminiscent of the prevailing Zionist policy which, as Weizmann 
himself had put it, ‘always made cooperation with the British Empire 
a cornerstone’. In addition, the bi-national state form drew on anach- 
ronistic notions of state sovereignty, while Magnes’s use of the term 
‘federation’ ‘kills its new and creative meaning in the germ; it kills the 
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idea that a federation is—in contrast to a nation—made up of different 
peoples with equal rights.’ Against this, Arendt put forward the nation- 
alities policy of the Soviet Union: 


There are many problems unsolved ın Soviet Russia, and I for one do not 
believe that even the economic problems have been resolved there, let alone 
the most important question of political freedom; but one thing has to be 
admutted: the Russian Revolution found an entirely new and—as far as we 
can see today—an entirely just way to deal with nationality or minorities. 
The new historic fact 1s this: that for the first tme in modern history, an 
identification of nation and state has not even been attempted. 


Her second example was the us, as ‘not only a government of united 
states but of united peoples as well.’ But it was the British model that 
was always most actual for her—if ambiguously so, given her distrust of 
the role of British imperialism in the region. Thus, writing in Aufbau, 
she could envisage the whole of the Near East being included in a British 
Commonwealth in which Jews and Arabs would have equal rights 
within Palestine; though not, as noted, a bi-national state. Alternatively, 
Palestine could form part of a Mediterranean federation, including Italy, 
France and Spain and their North African extensions, and eventually 
other European countries and the rest of the Near East, bringing the 
Arabs into union with the Europeans.» 


Cassandra’s warning 


In retrospect, “The Crisis of Zionism’ can be read as a prelude to Arendt’s 
outstanding 15,000-word essay, ‘Zionism Reconsidered’, first published 





~= ‘The Crisis of Zionism’ [1943], Jewish Writings, pp 336, 334-5. Her attitudes on 
this question shifted significantly over the decade. Wniting ın Aufbau ın 1942 she 
had hailed the ussr as the first society in the world where Jews were ‘legally and 
socially “emancipated”, that 1s, recognized and liberated as a nationality.’ By 1950, 
with the onset of the Cold War, she was referring to the danger of a Pax Sovietica in 
the Middle East. See Jewish Writings, pp. 173, 427. 

* ‘Crisis of Zionism’, Jewish Writings, p. 335. 
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article) Turkey and Iran, as well as the Arab states. See ‘Peace or Armistice in the 
Near East?’, Review of Politics, January 1950: Jewish Writings, p. 446. 
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in Menorah Journal in October 1944. It was prompted by the congress of 
the World Zionist Organization’s American section in Atlantic City, which 
demanded a Jewish state that would ‘embrace the whole of Palestine, 
undivided and undiminished’. Arendt grasped the significance of this 
victory for the hard-line ‘revisionist’ position with striking clarity: 


This is a turning point m Zionist history, for it means that the Revisionist 
programme, so long bitterly repudiated, has proved finally victorious. 
The Atlantic City Resolution goes even a step further than the Biltmore 
Programme (1942), in which the Jewish minority had granted minority 
nights to the Arab majority. This time the Arabs were simply not mentioned 
in the resolution, which obviously leaves them the choice between volun- 
tary emigration or second-class citizenship. 


In her view, the outcome at Atlantic City reflected ‘the tremendously 
increased importance of American Jewry and American Zionism within 
the wzo.’5 What the Resolution unmasked was ‘the unanimous adher- 
ence of all Zionist parties’ to ultimate aims ‘the very discussion of which 
was still taboo during the 1930s’, but which, so it seemed, ‘only oppor- 
tunist reasons had prevented the Zionist movement from stating’; the 
result was to forfeit any chance of Arab interlocutors, leaving ‘the door 
wide open for an outside power to take over’. In effect, ‘the Zionists 
have now indeed done their best to create that insoluble “tragic conflict” 
which can only be ended through cutting the Gordian knot’(—though it 
would be ‘very naive to believe that such a cutting would invariably be in 
the Jewish advantage’, or ‘result in a lasting solution’: 


Natonalism is bad enough when it trusts ın nothing but the rude force of 
the nation. A natonalism that necessarily and admittedly depends upon 
the force of a foreign power is certainly worse . . . the Zionists, 1f they con- 
tinue to ignore the Mediterranean peoples and watch out only for the big 
faraway powers, will appear only as their tools, the agents of foreign and 
hostile interests. Jews who know their own history should be aware that 
such a state of affairs will inevitably lead to a new wave of Jew-hatred; the 
antisemitism of tomorrow will assert that Jews not only profiteered from 
the presence of the foreign big powers in that region but had actually plot- 
ted it and hence are guilty of the consequences.” 


It was a politics that she scathingly denounced as a return to ‘the tra- 
ditional methods of shtadlonus’—Zionists now ‘knew no better place 
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politically than the lobbies of the powerful, and no sounder basis for 
agreements than their good services as agents of foreign interests.’ Their 
hope was that ‘if Palestine Jewry could be charged with a share in the 
caretaking of American interests in that part of the world, the famous 
dictum of Justice Brandeis would come true: you would have to be a 
Zionist in order to be a perfect American patriot.” 


In another major paper at the time of the 1948 War, Arendt denounced 
the massacre of Deir Yassin and the killings in Jaffa and Haifa as delib- 
erate measures of terror by the Revisionist wing of Zionism to drive the 
Arab populations out of Palestine. The building of a separate Jewish 
economy by the mainstream labour wing of Zionism—which had been 
its pride—she saw as the curse that made possible the expulsion of the 
Arabs (‘almost 50 per cent of the country’s population’) without loss to 
the Jews.?? In the Middle East, surrounded by a vastly larger Arab popu- 
lation, the result could only be a continual inner insecurity. ‘A home that 
my neighbour does not recognize and respect is not a home.’ The newly 
created state of Israel would be a land ‘quite other than the dream of 
world Jewry, Zionist and non-Zionist’—an armed and introverted soci- 
ety, in which ‘political thought would centre around military strategy’, 
degenerating into ‘one of those small warrior tribes about whose pos- 
sibilities and importance history has amply informed us since the days 
of Sparta’, leaving the Arabs ‘homeless exiles’, and the Arab problem as 
‘the only real moral and political issue of Israeli politics’.29 


A final section of Arendt’s Jewish Writings comprises five texts focused 
around the Eichmann in Jerusalem controversy, among them her famous 
reply to Gershom Scholem. More unexpected is a hitherto unpublished 
reply to written interview questions, apparently commissioned for Look 
magazine in 1963, on the reaction to her book; it might have been writ- 
ten today, in the context of the pro-Israeli hordes ganging up on anyone 
whose views stray from the Zionist Decalogue: ‘I was not surprised by the 
“sensitivity of some Jews,” and since I am a Jew myself, I think I had every 





7 ‘Zionism Reconsidered’, Jewish Writings, pp 367, 370. 

** “Peace or Armustice in the Near East?’, Jewish Writings, pp. 444,448. Here Arendt 
anticipated what scholars of settler colomalism like Gershon Shafir and Patrick 
Wolfe would render systematic half a century later: that ın the labour formation of 
the pure settlement type of colony, from Virgimia or New England to Australia and 
the kibbutzim, it is the indigenous people who become superfluous. 

*9 See Jewish Writings, pp. 235, 396-7, 451. 
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reason not to be alarmed by it... However, the violence and, especially, the 
unanimity of public opinion among organized Jews (there are very few 
exceptions) has surprised me indeed. I conclude that I hurt not merely 
“sensitivity” but vested interests, and this I did not know before.’° 


Structurings 


All in all, this fine collection provides not just an extension but a redefi- 
nition of Arendt’s political thought. It will remain for many years to 
come a key source of reference, not only for scholars of Arendt’s work 
but for anyone interested in European Jewry, Zionist history and poli- 
tics, the Shoah and much else. It is published by Schocken, the house 
at which Arendt was editorial director from 1946 to 1948, and where 
several of her books appeared. The texts are usefully flanked by Jerome 
Kohn’s Preface, which identifies the different phases in Arendt’s writ- 
ings on these matters; Ron Feldman’s Introduction, a slightly reworked 
version of the essay that introduced The Jew as Pariah thirty years ago, 
affirming Arendt’s proud self-identification as a ‘conscious pariah’; 
and a sensitive Afterword by Edna Brocke, Arendt’s niece. A helpful 
Publication History details, as appropriate, the date, original publication 
venue or non-published status, original-language titles, and previous 
collection—e.g., in Feldman’s 1978 edition—for all the texts. This is an 
essential service; not just because, due to the attention she has received, 
so many of Arendt’s texts have appeared in more than one publication, 
but because—perhaps for the same reason—so many have never seen 
the light of day at all. The only serious omission, a regrettable one, is the 
long 1942 essay ‘From the Dreyfus Affair to France Today’, from which 
The Jewish Writings (replicating Feldman’s decision in The Jew as Pariah) 
reproduces only the final section, ‘Herzl and Lazare’. It would be well 
worth extending the present collection to include the entire text in any 
subsequent reprinting. 


In organizing the material, the editors were faced with some difficult 
decisions for which there was probably no ideal solution. Yet sim- 
ply grouping the texts by decades (‘1930s’, ‘1940s’, etc), within which 
chronology is sometimes scrambled by a somewhat arbitrary choice 
of theme, renders it more difficult than it should be to reconstruct the 


3° Jewish Writings, p. 4'77. The editors have not been able to find either an interview 
or an article ın Look. 
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development of Arendt’s ideas on Zionism, which is the real core of the 
book; it is left to the reader to perform the laborious business of check- 
ing texts and dates back and forth. As a result, the cumulative impact of 
Arendt’s explosive writings on Jewish politics is weakened by interspers- 
ing them with essays on other questions from the same period. 


Arguably, it would have made better sense of Arendt’s thinking and 
experience to have divided the texts into five different groupings. First, 
the three short pieces written in Germany before the Nazi seizure of 
power. Second, the six pieces written in France after her escape, culmi- 
nating in the long, unpublished manuscript on ‘Antisemitism’. Third, 
following her arrival in America, all the political texts to do with Zionism 
and Israel, from 1940 to 1952, in correct chronological order—that is, 
from “The Minority Question’ and the Aufbau pieces, down to ‘Peace or 
Armistice in the Near East?’, and ‘Magnes, the Conscience of the Jewish 
People’ (1952). After that, a fourth section might comprise the other 
‘American’ essays or documents: from the full text of ‘The Dreyfus Affair 
to France Today’ (1942), “The Crémieux Decree’ (1943) and the power- 
ful existential evocation of ‘We Refugees’ (1943), through to ‘Creating 
a Cultural Atmosphere’ (1947)—again, in restored chronological order. 
And finally, texts on the Shoah, from the review of Poliakov in 1952 to the 
demolition of Robinson in 1966. 


On Jewishness 


As to the collection’s title: it is no more than historicist decorum to 
hypothesize that Arendt herself might have felt ill at ease with The Jewish 
Writings. Not that she was reluctant to proclaim herself a Jewess, nor that 
modernity’s Jewish Question played a minor role in her life and work; 
but she might have been genuinely baffled by the presentation of her 
pronouncements on these political, historical and cultural matters under 
the catch-all of an adjective that she once defined as being ‘if anything, 
racial’. In some respects, the title of Feldman’s forerunner to this volume, 
The Jew as Pariah: Jewish Identity and Politics in the Modern Age, is more 
congruous with Arendt’s work and life, as well as evoking her summa- 
tion of Varnhagen’s vita and her indebtedness to Lazare. Not that ‘The 
Jew as Pariah’ would perfectly describe the contents of this book, most of 
which consists of tough-minded political analysis of contemporary his- 
tory, rather than reflections on the social or ontological position—actual 
or ideal—of the Jews throughout time. Given that the editors, as their 
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own essays demonstrate, are amply cognizant of Arendt’s thinking on 
these issues, the title may rather reflect the contemporary prevalence of 
identity politics, especially in the us; within which the organized part of 
American Jewry constitutes a particularly visible and vociferous group. 
Arendt would have presumably said that the reality this evinces is tanta- 
mount to antisemitism’s triumph. 


In fact, one of the most striking features of the collection is that it brings 
home how little Arendt was interested in problems of ‘Jewishness’, con- 
ceived in a stricter or more conventional sense. There is virtually nothing 
on Jewish religion, apart from a rather lame review of Scholem’s book on 
Sabbatai Zevi, perhaps prompted by a sense of duty to Benjamin’s great- 
est friend. ‘Creating a Cultural Atmosphere’ (1947) makes clear that she 
did not have a very high opinion of Jewish traditions—treating them as 
basically theology plus folklore, with a few (unspecified) dissident voices. 
She ceased to be ‘bored by the Jewish Question’, as she said, in the face 
of German fascism, but her focus on it thereafter was political, through 
and through. The subjects of Arendt’s writings in this volume are not so 
much ‘the Jewish’ as: the historical bases of antisemitism in Europe; the 
illusions of bourgeois assimilation; the follies and crimes of Zionism, 
from the 1890s to the 1960s. 


In this sense, Scholem was right that Arendt did not particularly ‘love 
the Jewish people’, in the way that he and Golda Meir did—Meir, who 
had told Arendt that, as a socialist, she herself did not believe in God 
but ‘in the Jewish People’. Another way of expressing this would be to 
say that Arendt lacked not only the conventional cultural patriotism 
that Scholem evokes, but any predilection for identity. In that sense, 
the Jewish Question never ceased to bore her; she was too steeped in 
German high culture for it to mean very much. 


Viewed historically, Arendt’s writing on Zionism would seem to form 
a virtually self-contained episode in her career, the product of both her 
passionate personal involvement in the Jewish cause and of the decisive 
impact on her of Bernard Lazare (textually) and Heinrich Blücher (per- 
sonally). What brought it to an abrupt end were two developments after 
the Second World War: the creation of a militarized and sectarian Zionist 
state in Israel, which levelled to the ground her hopes for a just solution 
in the region; and the petrification of the Stalinist state in Russia, which 
led Blücher to abandon his Marxist convictions and drift with her into a 
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liberal version of Cold War attitudes.” After 1950, Arendt had political 
opinions, some of them erratic and misguided, others brave and even 
radical, but no truly coherent politics. Her report on the Eichmann trial 
might be viewed as in some sense an unconscious way of expressing her 
disappointment at the creation of Israel in the form it took, but since it 
is not concerned with the fate of the Arabs, it cannot really be regarded 
as much connected with her earlier writing on Zionism. 


Predictably, perhaps, her increasing circulation within the Atlantic 
cultural—political establishment—though it was never uncritical, and 
could be satirical—made her see successive wars through American 
eyes. The Anglo-French-Israeli attack on Egypt in 1956 was, to be sure, 
an ill-advised venture, though if it was done at all, it should have been 
done well: ‘I hold it for an understandable stupidity’, but ‘not to have the 
courage at least to carry it through technically and militarily’ made it a 
‘catastrophe’.3} Nasser was a neo-fascist, and when Israel launched the 
Six-Day War in 1967, Arendt was so thrilled by its prowess that a friend 
described her as behaving ‘like a war bride’. ‘The Israelis did a wonder- 
ful job’, ‘I like Dayan a lot’, and ‘Nasser should be hung instantly’, she 
told Jaspers. In such reactions, there was perhaps something like a dis- 
placed memory of her campaign for a Jewish Army in the 1940s. 


It should be said, however, that she never repudiated a line of what 
she wrote about Zionism, as her American contemporaries no doubt 
remembered—Clement Greenberg, after all, had rejected ‘Zionism 
Reconsidered’ for Commentary as smacking of antisemitism. Her later 
moments of enthusiasm for the IDF were mostly outbursts of private 
emotion. For Arendt, unanimous opinion always remained a dangerous 





¥ Albeit ın 1944 she could write of the failure of socialist Zionists ‘to level a sın- 
gle criticism at the Jewish bourgeoisie outside of Palestine, or to attack the role of 
Jewish finance in the politcal structure of Jewish life’, within a context ın which 
socialists’ ‘genuine political impulses for justice and freedom had grown fainter 
and fainter and, on the other hand, their fanatical belief in some superhuman, 
eternally progressive development had grown stronger and stronger’: Jewish 
Writings, pp. 351-2. 

” See her scathing description of a Congress for Cultural Freedom junket in 
Ravenna: letters to Blucher, 12-17 September 1955. 

3 Letter to Blumenfeld: 26 December 1956. 

% See ‘The Destruction of Six Million’ [1964], Jewish Writings, p. 493; and Young- 
Bruehl, Hannah Arendt, p. 455. 

3 Letters to Jaspers, 10 June and 1 October 1967. 
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thing. To the end, she retained what one most values her for—that 
quality of intellectual independence which she so eloquently defended 
in her reply to Scholem: 


What confuses you is that my arguments and my approach are differ- 
ent from what you are used to; in other words, the trouble is that I am 
independent. By this I mean, on the one hand, that I do not belong to any 
organization and always speak only for myself, and on the other hand, that I 
have great confidence'in Lessing’s selbstdenken, for which, I think, no ideol- 
ogy, no public oprmion and no ‘convictions’ can ever be a substitute.” 


38 Jewish Writings, p. 470. 


INTRODUCTION TO ERIC HAZAN 


Amid the intellectual murkiness of the European scene, a few bright flames are 
burning: as witness the work of Eric Hazan. Founder-director of Editions La 
Fabrique, since 1998 he has published a steady stream of radical and imagina- 
tive works, notably translations of dissident Israeli and Palestinian writings. 
Over the last six years he has produced four books of his own, among them 
UInvention de Paris (2002), Chronique de la guerre civile (2004) and 
Changement de Propriétaire: La guerre civile continue (2007)—extracts 
from which are reproduced below. 

Hazan was born in Paris in 1936, and trained as a medical student. 
Briefly a young Communist militant, he broke with the Party in 1956—not 
over Hungary, but Algeria: a pcr that disavowed its Arab comrades, and 
expelled militants arrested for supporting the FLN, was no longer the Party 
of the Resistance. Hazan joined a trickle of doctors in counter-flow to the 
mass exodus of French professionals from Algeria in 1962, working as village 
medic. In 1970 he helped form the Franco-Palestinian Medical Association 
and served as a volunteer doctor in a refugee camp outside Beirut. The shift 
to publishing came in 1983, when he took over his father’s art house, Editions 
Hazan; forced into a deal with Hachette 15 years later, he broke free to set up 
La Fabrique. 

A rare figure in France to speak out in trenchant terms—‘a duty as a 
Jew’—against the overwhelming official consensus on the Middle East, Hazan 
has eloquently analysed the ways in which traditional French antisemitism, 
inadmissable after the collaboration with Nazism, has been ‘delegated’ to the 
descendants of the colonized, while traditional French racism has found new 
expression in attacking the latter for a media-inflated judeophobia. 

In his work, the metaphor of a ‘world civil war’, its frontlines everywhere, 
also takes concrete form in the state coercion of the banlieue, the slums, the 
imperial warzones. His writings assemble collages—fragments of time, scenes 
from the street-—in an attempt to recompose the totality which the operations 
of the liberal-democratic media work to disperse. Hazan has described his pro- 
gramme as putting Ranciére’s notion of ‘the equality of anyone with anyone’ 
into practice. The views of a singular internationalist, informed by a broad 
historical culture. 


In These Great Times—11 


ERIC HAZAN 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Sarkozy’s First Hundred Days 


UNDAY 6 may. The election results are in.’ It will soon be 
night. I cross the Place de la République on my bike. The 
grands boulevards are deserted. There is no one to be seen in 
Rue d’Enghien, where Sarkozy's campaign headquarters are 
located; the street is closed off by metal barriers and a thin line of police. 
But in front of Le Mauri 7, a café in the Faubourg Saint-Denis at the 
corner of Passage Brady, the local Kurds are discussing the Turkish foot- 
ball championships on the pavement. The line of riot police vans on 
Boulevard de Bonne Nouvelle stretches as far as Rue d’Hauteville. 


The only notable human presence on Boulevard Haussmann is that of 
two homeless people sleeping in front of the Chapelle Expiatoire, but 
when I reach Saint-Augustin there is suddenly a crowd. Sarkozy’s sup- 
porters are emerging from the Salle Gaveau and making their way to 
Place de la Concorde: hundreds of school students, and college kids in 
blue T-shirts, with balloons, flags, blue and green banners. Car horns 
are honking, people on the pavements applauding. The special issue of 
L’Express (headline: ‘Le Président’) is already in every hand—did they 
print an alternative cover or were they so sure of the result? The youth of 
the rich quarters, out to celebrate the triumph of the party of order and 
authority, are flooding into Boulevard Malesherbes. 


Place de la Concorde: technicians are busy installing the lighting and 
sound for the big concert. On the other side of the Seine, a thin police 
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line is guarding the Palais Bourbon, and blocking the entrance to 
Boulevard Saint-Germain in a desultory fashion. Outside Socialist Party 
headquarters in Rue de Solférino, boys and girls from the Mouvement 
des Jeunes Socialistes are trying to put on a brave face—as white, clean 
and well brought-up as their counterparts on the other side. In a few 
weeks, all these healthy young people will be watching the same tennis 
championships at Roland-Garros. 


Not even a cat in the Latin Quarter, not even police vans, a sign of the 
decline that has struck this district, where so many seditious movements 
had their origin. At the junction of Boulevard Henri 1v, completely 
deserted, police are blocking cars from access to the Place de la Bastille. 
There, perched on the plinth of the column, some girls have lit fireworks 
that cast a pleasant red glow over the square, along with clouds of smoke. 
The crowd is a mix of all kinds of costumes, skin colours, hairstyles, 
stickers and flags. Their anger is joyful and infectious. A blonde tourist 
is deciphering the inscription on the column, and stumbles over ‘qui 
combattirent’. Someone translates it for her: ‘who fought, fought’. 


A procession forms, aiming to head in the direction of Belleville, but all 
roads out of the square are blocked by helmeted crs with shields, trun- 
cheons and tear-gas guns. At the entrance to Boulevard Richard-Lenoir 
the first street signs are torn up, the first cobblestones thrown, then the 
first tear-gas grenades. The confrontation is getting serious, and I make 
my exit through a side street, Rue Jean Beausire, as nothing would be 
more stupid than to be hemmed in with my bike when the crs charge 
to clear the square. 


This evening one can still see the division of Paris between east and west 
that has marked all battles in the city since the days of June 1848. 


7 May 


There was something odd about Sarkozy’s slogan: “Together, everything 
becomes possible’. Why the un-euphonious ‘becomes’, and not simply 
‘everything is possible’? No doubt a turncoat from the left, someone like 
Jacques Attali or Max Gallo, had pointed out to the UMP faithful that the 
formula had already been taken: it was the title of an article by Marceau 


! [In the May 2007 French presidential elections, Nicolas Sarkozy won 19 million 
votes to Ségoléne Royal’s 16.8 milhon, on a turnout of 84 per cent] 
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Pivert published in Le Populaire on 27 May 1936, the last words of which 
were: ‘Everything is possible, and at full speed. We are at a moment that 
will certainly not return so quickly on the clock of history. So, as every- 
thing is possible, straight ahead, comrades!’ To quote Jaurés or Blum is 
one thing, but to take over the words of the revolutionary left would be 


something else again.” 


In the collection of illustrious men that Sarkozy cites on all his appear- 
ances, there are scarcely any from the right—nor women either, in fact, 
except Joan of Arc. Careful to hymn the glorious sons of each region— 
Lamartine and St Bernard de Clairvaux in Burgundy, Mirabeau in 
Provence—in Metz Sarkozy found himself evoking Barrés, who cam- 
paigned in Lorraine under the slogan ‘Against the foreigners’. A brief 
mention, this, as his friends in the criF might well not have appreciated 
hearing him praise the leader of the anti-Dreyfusards.3 But no mention 
at all of Guizot, Thiers, Mac-Mahon, Tardieu or Laval, and the reason is 
clear. The very word ‘right’ only reappeared quite recently in the vocabu- 
lary of these politicians. After the Liberation, the leaders of the right were 
either in prison, in a few cases shot, or had fled abroad. I well remember 
how under the Fourth Republic there was only one party and leader that 
explicitly acknowledged being on the right. After the return of de Gaulle, 
his followers defended themselves against this very charge, in the face 
of all evidence, and there was even a sad little group of left Gaullists. It 
was only in the late 1970s, with the generation of Edouard Balladur and 
Raymond Barre, that the word ‘right’ could be uttered again without a 
blush, and ‘right-wing values’ publicly evoked. - 


The high electoral turnout is being presented as a victory for repre- 
sentative democracy. According to François Fillon, who it is generally 
assumed will be the new prime minister, it is ‘the gate through which we 
can escape from the crisis of confidence that has cramped our country 
for such a long time’. For Francois Baroin, Minister of the Interior, ‘this 
impressive mobilization proves the vigour of our democracy and the 
republican values that we share’ (Le Monde, 8 May). Everyone pretends 
not to see that the turnout is due to the exceptional conjunction of two 
fears: on the one hand, fear of Sarkozy, who is only too clearly preparing 


2 [Marceau Pivert (1895-1958): leader of the French Section of the Workers’ 
International (sF1o), he attacked Blum’s capitulations in 1936. L’Humanité 
responded with an editorial: ‘No! Everything 1s not possible!”] 

3 [CRIF: Representative Council of Jewish Institutions of France.] 
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to ‘punish the poor’, and on the other, fear of the poor on the part of all 
those afraid of losing what they have—pensioners, shopkeepers, petty 
officials, farmers—and who, like the proverbial Gribouille, choose to 
plunge rather than carry on waiting for they don’t know what. 


8 May 


A lot has been said about ‘resistance’ since Sunday evening, but I am scep- 
tical that this is the right word. For the French, Resistance is always with 
a capital R, one of those great words drawn from History and stamped 
on the present situation, an activist language that spares the need for 
reflection. The same is true of ‘fascism’: but Sarkozy and his entourage 
are not fascists, and their reign will be more like that of Berlusconi than 
any kind of neo-Doriotism.+ The President of all the French dining at 
Fouquet’s on the night of his election, taking a private jet the next day to 
go and ‘refresh’ himself on a yacht lent by Vincent Bolloré: you can see 
where the style comes from. 


No more people than usual at the gathering of Education Without 
Borders this evening. Two or three hundred people occupy the bottom 
of Rue de Belleville, with a good mix of the quarter’s many nationalities, 
and several Chinese, which is something new. At these meetings, held 
on the first Tuesday of every month, people discuss the latest raids on 
the homeless and debate the best way to oppose the next ones, without 
speeches or too much amplification. Leaflets are distributed between 
the pushchairs. You might think this is more sentimental-humanitarian 
than political, but it may also be a good way for local people to learn ways 
to refuse submission. 


9 May 


Silvio Berlusconi announces (Libération): ‘Nicolas Sarkozy has taken me 
as a political model’. When he was in office, Berlusconi declared that 
‘many Italians are happy to have a prime minister able to use his own 
planes and cars, and receive state guests in palaces that belong to him’. 


There seems to be some emergency about ‘renovating’ and moderniz- 
ing the Socialist Party. Everyone knows what’s involved in renovating a 





4 [Jacques Doriot (1898-1945) founder of the fascist Parti Populaire Frangais 
1n 1936.] 
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ruined barn or updating a packet of washing powder, but doing this for 
a party is rather less clear. In an editorial in Libération (8 May), Laurent 
Joffrin shows the lengths to which such nonsense can go: ‘Change every- 
thing! The programme is seductive but unclear . . . Should we move right 
or left? That’s too simple an alternative. What we need is a deep rethink 
of all values and programmes’. Michel Noblecourt, a Le Monde column- 
ist, believes (9 May) that Jospin’s example should serve as inspiration, 
as he ‘undertook, at three key conventions, a revision of the ideological 
software’ (this image of software has recently invaded political journal- 
ism). For Henri Weber, European deputy and national secretary of the 
Socialist Party (writing in the same paper), ‘the party has to improve 
and systematize its use of the Internet for communications, its internal 
training, and its political and ideological action’. 


The first problem, and by no means the least, is to wipe out the past, the 
old ‘political culture’ that now requires renovation. Since 1981 (we can 
charitably avoid going back to the FIO) we have had the austerity turn 
of 1983, privatizations, deregulation of financial markets, the Maastricht 
Treaty, the law on civil security, stock options: these are all ‘fundamen- 
tals’ (to use the current expression) that we owe to the Socialists, so 
concerned still about modernization. Hence a second difficulty: how 
to be credible when pretending not to be what one actually is? When 
Dominique Strauss-Kahn declares himself available to steer the party 
to social-democracy, or Henri Weber writes that the ps must become ‘a 
modern reformist party’, are they trying to make us believe that the Ps is 
a Marxist party of revolution? How can they pretend to want to become 
a reformist party now, when they have always been one since the Tours 
congress of 1920? 


Liberalism; democracy. The supposed triumph of ‘democracy’ after 
the implosion of barracks communism was accompanied by a gradual 
dissolution of the sense of this word, which has come to denote indiffer- 
ently both the collapse of thinking and the programmed consumption of 
cultural goods and organic products: the democratization of philosophy 
via philosophy cafés and Philosophie magazine, the democratization of 
smoked salmon via promotions at Carrefour. And when the people sud- 
denly express their will, with the fever and excess that are standard features 
of such upsurges, the most convinced of democrats hasten to repress 
this catastrophic democratic eruption. It is this ‘hatred of democracy’, 
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as Jacques Ranciére puts it,’ that explains Sarkozy’s delirious outburst at 
Bercy on 30 April, his determination to ‘liquidate the spirit of May 68’. 


By its fundamental ambiguity, the word ‘liberal’ has served from its 
very origins as an ideal element of camouflage. The first French liber- 
als, under the Restoration in the 1820s, already formed an opposition 
group in the Chamber of Deputies, which included both financiers— 
the banker Laffitte was only the most famous of these—and theorists 
of a parliamentary regime that respected freedoms, such as Benjamin 
Constant and the heroes of Le Globe, the liberal newspaper that later 
became the organ of the Saint-Simonians. The great divide in liberal- 
ism between the stock exchange and the Collège de France has persisted 
for nearly two centuries, with immense benefits for capitalist legitimacy. 
Emblematic partnerships in this double liberal language would include 
the philosopher Alain and the Tardieu-Laval combination before the 
Second World War, Raymond Aron and Antome Pinay in the 1950s, 
more recently Francois Furet and Bernard Tapie, or Pierre Rosanvallon 
and Vincent Bolloré with his yacht. 


10 May 


Poor Alain Finkielkraut! Once again he’s failed to understand. For him 
(Le Monde), ‘you can’t appeal to Michelet, Péguy and Malraux, and at the 
same time wallow in the bad taste of some jet-set or showbiz celebrity. 
You can’t pronounce odes to the impartial state and at the same time 
begin your mandate by accepting the expensive favours of a business 
tycoon.’ Yes, you can. Those who saw the Malta jaunt as a political gaffe 
missed the point: it was intentional, it was the deliberate display of a new 
‘managerial’ style, ‘without taboos or complexes’, as they like to put it. 


11 May 


Meeting in Mulhouse on the theme ‘Forty years of Occupation in 
Palestine’. The organizing collective is very mixed: men and women of 
all ages, Muslims close to Tariq Ramadan, Jews of varying opinions, and 
‘innocent French people’, as Raymond Barre liked to say. Some forty or 
so individuals—not bad in a town that voted more than 60 per cent for 
Sarkozy—happy to be together, but demoralized. It is true that to wail 


5 [Hatred of Democracy, London and New York 2007.] 
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indefinitely over the misfortunes of Palestine, with no other perspec- 
tive than to demand a Palestinian state which everyone knows can only 
be a disaster, is enough to make anyone feel discouraged. The idea of 
a single state (an expression I prefer to ‘binational state’, as there are 
already more than enough nations) provokes the genuine discussion 
that it always does (discussion rather than formal debate; speeches are 
interrupted, questions interjected from either side of the hall, laughter, 
no attempt to dominate). 


But there already is a prefiguration of this single state, in miniature 
and displaced: the Boulevard de Belleville between the métro stations 
Belleville and Couronnes. From Rue de Belleville to Rue Bisson is the 
land of Tunisian Jews: the poor cafés where old men spend the day 
playing cards and quarrelling in Arabic, the great Michkenot Yacov 
synagogue, decorated—if you can call it that—with a wall of trompe Foeil 
paving stones, restaurants certified by the Beth-Din, where fish is served 
Tunis style, and posters advertise holidays for next to nothing in Netanya 
or Eilat. The other side of Rue Bisson, which serves as a kind of ‘green 
line’, you could be in Algeria. Arab signs on the shops replace Hebrew, no 
women are to be seen in the cafés, elderly workers discuss endlessly while 
warming themselves in the sun, the newspaper kiosk by the Couronnes 
métro is kept by a veiled woman, and on the pavement you come across 
offers of used irons and packets of outdated electric batteries. 


But if Rue Bisson marks a boundary, this is not a sealed border. The two 
populations mingle constantly—not in the cafés, which remain ethni- 
cally separate for the most part, but in the shops, on the pavements, in 
the big market held on the Boulevard’s central island on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Some people claim that the quarter gets tense when ‘events’ 
happen over there, in Israel-Palestine. I have never seen anything of 
the kind, not even during Israel’s invasion of Lebanon in the summer 
of 2006. This is the single state, its inhabitants living alongside each 
other, not melding but certainly conscious of each other, not necessar- 
ily fond of each other but with a sense of shared humanity. Its capital 
is the great crossroads of métro Belleville: an international capital, with 
Chinese, Africans, French and many others, between La Vielleuse—a 
café which has kept the same name since the day when Vallés fired 
on the Versaillais from the first-floor windows—and Le Président, the 
largest Chinese restaurant in Paris. 
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13 May 


Today is the anniversary of the start of the 1958 coup d'état that brought 
Charles de Gaulle back to power. No one mentions this story today; it’s 
an original sin whose effects still echo, the myth of the man of provi- 
dence who will break with the old and start anew. Forgotten, the plot 
hatched by the general’s entourage in spring 1958—Jacques Foccart, 
Olivier Guichard, Jacques Soustelle, Michel Debré—to put pressure on 
poor René Coty, President of the Republic, and force him to send for 
de Gaulle. The French generals in Algiers send a message via Coty’s 
designated prime minister, Pierre Pflimlin: resign, make way for de 
Gaulle—the only guarantor in their eyes of Algérie française. On 13 
May, the day that Pflimlin was to be voted in by the Assembly, shock 
brigades were ready to attack the Palais Bourbon, led by the chiefs of 
the far right: Maitre Biaggi, Alain Griotteray, Yves Gignac, head of the 
‘Anciens d’Indo’, the Sidos brothers, the Jeune Nation movement. In 
Algiers, the governor-general’s palace is stormed by the crowd. In Paris, 
while the investiture debate is taking place in the Assembly, General 
Massu sends Coty a telegram: ‘Informing you creation ofa civil and mili- 
tary Committee of Public Safety in Algiers chaired by myself, General 
Massu . . .’ The same night, General Salan, commander-in-chief in 
Algeria, also sends a telegram, stressing the ‘urgent necessity to appeal 
to a national arbiter’. On 15 May, from the balcony of the Algiers Forum, 
Salan ends his speech crying ‘Vive de Gaulle!’ The same evening the 
famous declaration is broadcast: ‘I hold myself ready to assume the pow- 
ers of the Republic . . .’ Paris is in disarray, and after several days in the 
course of which the cowardice of the politicians is amply displayed, de 
Gaulle is voted in by the Assembly on 1 June, with the support of nearly 
half the Socialists. 


This shady affair, which should have ended with its authors in prison 
and the rebel generals being shot, has been whitewashed from history. 
It casts more than a shadow on the personality of de Gaulle, of whom 
it is impermissible to say anything but good. No doubt a certain com- 
fort can be found in the connivance between politicians and journalists 
of all sides. This occultation of the coup d’état, moreover, fits in with 
the cloud of forgetfulness that strangely shrouds the 1960s—from the 
state broadcasting network ORTF, whose abject submission has been 
completely forgotten, to the destruction of working-class Paris decreed 
by Georges Pompidou. 
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The leaders of the main trade union confederations are received by 
Sarkozy, in the interests of a ‘social dialogue’. La Riposte, a Communist 
organization, circulates a text on the Internet: 


To quote Bernard Thibault, general secretary of the caT, ‘Naturally the 
trade unions are interlocutors who require dialogue and negotiation. I 
expect Nicolas Sarkozy to make clear the ways in which he intends at least 
to conduct a discussion, and at best to negotiate over a certain number of 
subjects.’ What kind of false naivety ıs it for the CGT to claim—and it’s 
the same, if not worse, with the other confederations—that he will have to 
judge the government’s actions ‘one at a time’? Don’t we already know what 
Sarkozy intends? Instead of giving advice to the enemy on the way ın which 
he should attack us, the responsibility of a trade-union leadership worthy of 
this name is to make all workers clearly understand what is awaiting them, 
to mobilize them, to prepare their defence by putting the whole trade-union 
movement on a war footing. Those who've not already understood this 
should find another occupation than that of top union official. 


17 May 


‘Despite Ségoléne Royal’s approach to the centre, and Nicolas Sarkozy’s 
opening to the left, the first secretary of the ps continues to maintain the 
cleavage between right and left’ (Le Figaro, 16 May). There has often been 
talk of ‘cleavage’ during this campaign, both to deplore that it still exists, to 
regret that it is not more marked, and to rejoice that it is finally at an end. 
Opinions vary as to the origin of the word: some see it as deriving from 
the Greek klinein, ‘to lean’, others from the Flemish klieven, a technical 
term of Antwerp diamond-cutters in the seventeenth century. Derivative 
meanings often involve the living body: surgeons talk of the direction 
of cleavage within an organ (between two lobes of a lung, for example), 
psychoanalysts of a cleavage in the ego, embryologists of a cleavage in 
the blastoderm. In all cases, the term is used only for a division within a 
single structure. Between two distinct and opposed human groups there 
can be a more or less violent confrontation, but not a cleavage. In the 
present context, the word thus sounds rather like an involuntary admis- 
sion, a way of recognizing that those who profess to speak in the name 
of others, those who see to the distribution of wealth and position, those 
who argue on television but socialize in the corridors, form a homogene- 
ous group. During the French Revolution, the time when night and left 
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first became political terms, it was not a cleavage that separated the two 
sides—unless this referred to the effect of the guillotine. 


It is almost certain that Bernard Kouchner will be Foreign Minister. 
The most remarkable thing about this is not the news itself, but rather 
the surprise and even indignation that it arouses in some people. Their 
reaction is illogical. Kouchner is one of the inventors of humanitarian 
intervention, the contemporary version of old-fashioned charity, with the 
same good conscience, the same satisfaction drawn from other people’s 
distress—but not just any distress. The good poor for the Comtesse de 
Ségur were those who held out their hands at the church door and didn’t 
take to drink; the good victims of hunger and bombardment today are 
those who are neither fundamentalists nor terrorists, and so legitimate 
candidates for democratic asceticism. Kouchner’s co-inventor of the duty 
of humanitarian intervention in the early 1990s was the late lamented 
Jean-François Revel, author of, among other works, The Anti-American 
Obsession. Thanks to them, human rights have more often than not been 
defended by surgical air strikes and cluster bombs. 


Kouchner was listed by Time magazine in 2004 as one of the ‘hundred 
most influential people in the world’, for having ‘supported us interven- 
tion in Iraq in the name of human rights’. In 2002, at the request of Total, 
he agreed to write a report to decide whether the company was guilty or 
not of having forced villagers to work for nothing on a gas pipeline in 
Myanmar, with the support of the country’s army. Though Kouchner 
acquitted the company of this charge, Total agreed to pay 10,000 euros 
each to several hundred people subjected to forced labour, as the price of 
avoiding international opprobrium. It is high time that Kouchner, now 
sixty-seven, should land a job with international prestige. His connection 
with Sarkozy was made via the good offices of Bernard Tapie, ex-minister 
and ex-convict. It is quite natural that Kouchner should join the very core 
of the French media—political oligarchy, where he will undoubtedly bring 
a dose of the picturesque. ‘If he’s not loyal to his friends, how will he 
be loyal to his ideas?’ asked the present head of Médecins du Monde. It 
seems a pointless question. i 


22 May 


The feeling of déja-vu that I’ve felt since the election results is sud- 
denly explained: the enthronement of Sarkozy is a remake of Giscard’s 
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installation in power. I consult the issues of L’Express and Le Monde from 
May-June 1974. Only 12 per cent of the electorate abstained from vot- 
ing, and Giscard set the tone in his first victory declaration: ‘You will 
not be disappointed: change is what I shall bring about, with you. Today 
marks the start of a new era in French politics, an era of rejuvenation 
and change.’ And the next day’s L'Express had the headline: ‘Giscard: 100 


Days to Change Everything’. 


The said change was to make itself apparent in the presidential style: 
Giscard wanted to make the handover ceremony ‘less stilted’. He arrived 
at the Elysée on foot, and ‘the head of state received the insignia of the 
grand cross of the Légion d'Honneur ın a business suit rather than 
formal wear. The guests were dressed similarly. M. André Chamson pre- 
sented the President of the Republic with the collar of the order, but 
instead of placing it round his neck, he simply putit in a box.’ Le Monde’s 
daily report noted that ‘each Fifth Republic will have had its own style. 
Giscard’s will be marked by a pullover’. The new style ‘was also apparent 
in the late morning [of 1 June] when M. Giscard d’Estaing, at the con- 
trols of a helicopter, touched down at Sainte-Preuve (Aisne), where M. 
Poniatowski, who has a property there, was celebrating the marriage of 
his son Bruno—also the President’s godson—with Mlle Alix de Montal, 
daughter of a lieutenant-colonel in the 2nd Tank Division’. 


With Giscard as with Sarkozy, commentators liked to stress the pre- 
cocious onset of his presidential vocation. L'Express wrote: ‘It was in 
1962, with his friend Michel Poniatowski, that Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
put together the strategy that took him to the Elysée.’ And further on: 
‘None of his close associates ever really doubted that he would follow a 
dazzling trajectory’. Once installed in office, Giscard and his ‘immedi- 
ate entourage’ (as the later expression has it) were not slow to assert 
that it was the president who governed: ‘It is I who will conduct the 
change.’ Presenting the new government, Le Monde’s headline ran: ‘A 
parliamentary presidency’: 


‘Monarchy’ gives way to vedettariat [‘star-ocracy’]. Political hfe is entirely 
dependent on the imtiatives of the elected president . . . This 1s a new 
approach to government. Undoubtedly one more suited to the expecta- 
tions of an industrial, modern, young and developed society. A new kind 
of presidency, in the sense of a ‘personal’ and ‘individualized’ government 
by the president. 
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And in L'Express: ‘Now it’s all clear. M. Giscard d’Estaing will deal with 
everything. Rather than the Prime Minister, M. Chirac will be as the first 
of his ministers.’ 


Likewise, the 1974 change also involved an opening to the left. Giscard in 
his day already proclaimed: ‘I hope to have with me people from the non- 
Communist left’. In the new team, Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber was 
given the ministry for reforms. Françoise Giroud, who had supported 
Mitterrand, was appointed secretary of state for women. A young presi- 
dent, marked out from the start for a presidential career, and intent on 
pressing through changes himself, and fast; who brings a relaxed style 
to the presidential role, is sporty, assembles a streamlined ministry of fif- 
teen members and surrounds himself with a small, crack team, and does 
not hesitate to suborn new allies from his left . . . One instance where 
Marx’s misremembering of Hegel sadly doesn’t apply: here the first time 
round was already farce. 


25 May 


Rachida Dati: that someone so young and lacking ın ‘political’ experi- 
ence has been chosen as Minister of Justice and Garde des Sceaux, 
traditionally number two in the government, clearly shows how that par- 
ticular tradition is dead. The idea was that the Minister of Justice and 
the Minister of the Interior acted as two sides of the scale. On the one 
side, a moral authority guaranteeing the celebrated ‘state of law’, on the 
other, a weapon against crime. This fiction, increasingly under threat 
since Mitterrand’s second term, fell to pieces in 2002, when Dominique 
Perben became Minister of Justice in Raffarin’s government. The law 
pushed through by Perben and Sarkozy effectively ended the separation 
of powers by transforming the public prosecutor’s magistrates into police 
helpers; made every ‘previous agreement to commit an offence’ an act of 
organized crime; broadened the notion of ‘organized gang’ to include col- 
lective assistance to undocumented foreigners, and so on. 


Dati is a protégé of Albin Chalandon, Minister of Justice from 1986 to 
1988 in the Chirac government. In his view, ‘the stronger the National 
Front grows, the less dangerous it will be’; ‘since [its leaders] seek a place 
in government, they have to remain republicans’ (Le Figaro, 20 April 
1998). Chalandon says he’s ‘bowled over by Dati: ‘She’s not afraid of any- 
thing, she’s got no complexes, nothing stops her. The only comparison 
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you can make is with the new president of the Republic’ (Le Monde, 23 
May). Sarkozy might well have created a super-ministry of control and 
repression by merging Justice and Interior together and entrusting his 
female double not just with the scales of justice, but also the water- 
cannons and the files on illegal immigrants. Perhaps the opportunity 
will arise one day. 


In the meantime, Mme Dati is in a position, thanks to her name and her 
neat appearance, to push through the villainous laws on reducing the age 
of responsibility for criminal offences to sixteen, and setting statutory 
penalties for recidivists. Sarkozy is counting on her to improve his rela- 
tions with ‘young people in the banlieues’. Their parents may remember 
how, during the Algerian war, the most dangerous enemies of the libera- 
tion forces were not the parachutists of the Foreign Legion but rather 
those Algerians recruited by the French army—before it ignominiously 
abandoned them on 1ts departure. 


5 June 


While the major trade union confederations are waiting to judge the 
government’s actions ‘one at a time’, an unexpected rebellion is taking 
place elsewhere. Two magistrates’ associations have criticized the laws 
announced by Rachida Dati, which are going to stuff still fuller prisons 
already at bursting point. The planned legislation is harsher than Sarkozy 
had announced during his campaign; he spoke atthe time against multiple 
re-offenders, but now the minimum penalties are to be applied from the 
first case of recidivism. 


One of the unions representing Air France pilots, Alter, has officially asked 
its managing director to revise company policy regarding expulsions. 
‘There have been a number of incidents on Air France planes connected 
with the expulsion of foreign nationals from French territory. The brutal 
methods employed by the police to force these particular passengers to 
travel against their will are incompatible with good order and healthy 
conditions on board.’ 


6 June 


In an interview published in today’s Figaro, Sarkozy says ‘I want’ eleven 
times, but his vigorous proposals are interspersed with a strange number 
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of denials: ‘I will not let anyone [distort my project]’, ‘I did not want 
[to play a trick)’, ‘I am not closed’, ‘I shall not abandon [gender parity)’, 
‘I never used [the word “pause”]’, ‘I have not changed my mind [about 
Turkey]’. The whole character 1s shown here: arrogance and doubt, 
brutality and anxiety. 


Yesterday, in the lawcourt at Metz, a woman who had just been told 
by the judge responsible for children that her separation from her 
three-year-old son would be extended for a further year took a butch- 
er's knife out of her bag and plunged it into the magistrate’s stomach. 
According to this morning’s papers and radio, she was ‘socially inad- 
equate’, ‘homeless and with a drug problem’, afflicted with a ‘mental and 
social inability to look after her children’ (Libération—the other media all 
use the same phrases). What do they know? Have they even spoken to 
her? Or are they just repeating the police report and the statements of 
the prosecuting lawyers? 


In 1933, when Violette Noziéres, aged eighteen, was tried for the mur- 
der of her incestuous father, the Surrealist group published a homage 
to this fine parricide. With a cover by Man Ray, this contained eight 
poems (André Breton, René Char, Paul Eluard, Maurice Henry, E. L. T. 
Mesens, César Moro, Benjamin Péret and Gui Rosey) and eight illus- 
trations (Salvador Dali, Yves Tanguy, Max Ernst, Victor Brauner, René 
Magritte, Marcel Jean, Hans Arp and Alberto Giacometti). The Péret 
poem ended: 


And all those who piss with their pen in the newspapers 
the black sniffers-out of corpses 

the professional murderers with their white truncheons 
all the fathers dressed ın red to condemn 

or in black to pretend they defend 

all set themselves on her the first flowering chestnut tree 
the first signal of the spring that will sweep away their 


muddy winter. 


What group, what poets, what people of any kind will take on the defence 
of Fathia, accused of ‘attempted murder with premeditation on the per- 
son of a magistrate in the exercise of his functions’, a came punishable 
with life imprisonment? 
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9 June 


The old Algerian workers who spend their days on the benches of 
Boulevard de Belleville, the Africans taking the air at the door of the 
Sonacotra hostel on Rue Fontaine au Roi, are all considered ‘immigrants’, 
a term defining them in relation to the country where they have ended 
up, in relation to ‘us’. Before arriving, however, they left, and are there- 
fore exiles, yet this is not how we talk about them. Perhaps the implicit 
assumption is that the suffering of exile is a noble suffering, reserved for 
spirits who are potentially capable of sublimating it in creative work. For 
an Algerian living in France, the status of immigrant suffices—in other 
words, the status of an object, whether of police attention or solicitude; 
to be a subject speaking of exile, he or she would have to have written 
books or at least composed songs. 


As the legislative elections approach there’s a nice face on the posters at 
last: young Amar Bellal, Communist candidate in the xxth arrondisse- 
ment. You might almost vote just to please him. You might almost 
have pity on poor Mme Buffet, the pcr presidential candidate, and 
what she must feel when she enters the Party building on the Place 
du Colonel Fabien: they haven’t had the heart to hang a single banner 
from the railings. 


How did the Party end up like this, so that everyone today thinks pc 
stands for ‘personal computer’ and no longer ‘Parti Communiste’? It has 
often been said that the two stages of its unravelling were Mitterrand’s 
manoeuvres in the Union of the Left around 1980, then, ten years 
later, the collapse of barracks communism in the East. No doubt this is 
part of the truth, but it is not sufficient explanation. These two blows 
only precipitated the agony of a great body that had been sick for a 
long time already. 


Without going back to biblical times—the Nazi—Soviet pact, the surren- 
der of weapons by the maquis after Liberation—one of the great moments 
of the Party’s descent into the depths was, to my mind, the Algerian war: 
the Republican Front of 1956, which the Communists saw as a ‘remake’ 
of the Popular Front; the voting of special civil and military powers to 
Guy Mollet, permitting him to send reinforcements to Algeria and inten- 
sify repression. The Party went on to forbid its members to help the 
Algerians directly in their struggle (which led to serious tensions with the 
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Algerian Communist Party, whose activists included Maurice Audin). It 
condemned refusal to obey orders and desertion, basing itself on a say- 
ing of Lenin’s that you had to go to all wars, even imperialist ones. When 
members of the Party were arrested for their involvement in FLN support 
networks (the Jeanson network in particular; Jeanson was Sartre’s secre- 
tary), not only were they not defended, they were actually expelled. The 
PCF took a stand against the Manifesto of 121, a key moment in the shift 
in French public opmion. The dead at métro Charonne, whose memory 
it celebrates today, were parading in an orderly and disciplined fashion 
when they were crushed by Papon’s police at the station entrance. 


It was the Algerian war, therefore, that revealed a whingeing legalism of 
the PCF leadership that would show itself still more clearly at the time 
of the Gaullist coup d’état in 1958. On the night of 13 May 1958, the PCF 
Political Bureau launched an appeal to the people: ‘A fascist coup has 
taken place in Algiers. In Paris itself, seditious gangs have tried to link 
up with the plot hatched in Algiers against the Republic. The Political 
Bureau calls on working people to demonstrate without delay the mass 
rejection that is needed to nip these seditious tendencies in the bud. It 
calls on them to gather immediately in every workplace, and express in the 
most varied forms [my italics] their will to defend the Republic. Fascism 
will not pass.’ The mass rejection was demonstrated, but the Party again 
paraded quietly. The elections that followed (constitutional referendum 
in October 1958, legislative elections in November) were its first disaster, 
its vote fell from 20 to 14 per cent. 


Ten years later, on the edge of the abyss, the Party took a great step for- 
ward. In May 1968 it sought every means to stifle a movement that it had 
neither launched nor foreseen, and could not manage to control. Booed 
in the student assemblies, the Communists did their utmost to take 
things in hand in the striking factories, and keep the rebellious working- 
class youth from linking up with the students. 


For the last thirty years, the Party has been an ever more transparent 
phantom, less and less audible. Its posters are written in a whimper- 
ing tone, culminating in the last election campaign with ‘Live better, it’s 
possible’, and ‘Decent housing, you have a right to it’. It is high time 





6 (Maurice Audin (1932-57): mathematician at University of Algiers, CP mulitant; 
captured in Battle of Algiers, presumed to have been tortured and killed by the 
French army.] 
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for it to disappear, as the last avatar of the Italian Communist Party did 
three months ago, when it scuttled itself by merger with the Christian 
Democrats in a social-democratic formation, the final ‘historic compro- 
mise’. Putting to sleep this vestige of the French Communist Party will at 
last permit the unambiguous resumption of the finest name in politics: 
communism. 


13 June 


On the cover ofthe June issue of Tribune Juive, the pleasant if rather carniv- 
orous smile of Rachida Dati, under the headline ‘What difference between 
the Jews and myself?’ I am not at all clear what ‘the Jews’ means here, and 
the easy banalities of the interview do not offer any answer. Let us accept 
that the Minister of Justice is referring to the Jewish ‘community’ and its 
leaders, those who write in Tribune Juive, those who elect delegates to the 
CRIF, and those who, like Ivan Levai in the editorial of this very issue, find 
that ‘Kouchner and Sarkozy have the look of a couple, for better or worse’. 
In this case, Mme Dati is right: nothing indeed divides her from Jews like 
this. In France especially, there have always been Jews who choose to side 
with the rulers, even during the War, when the Vichy government focused 
its persecution on Jews who were foreigners or recently naturalized— 
‘Jews without a homeland who have descended on our country in the 
last fifteen years’, as Admiral Darlan put it. The General Union of Jews 
in France (UGIF) saw to it that French Jews were spared—before its own 
leaders were themselves dispatched to Auschwitz. 


In Belleville, plaques remember the names of other Jews, dead in com- 
bat, shot or deported for resistance activities. These Jews were recent 
immigrants from the East, Poland especially. They were workers, often 
former Bundists. They spoke bad French, with a Yiddish accent. Many 
of them belonged to Mol, the Organization of Immigrant Workers, led 
(and despised) by the Communist Party. Some of them were members 
of LICA, the International League Against Anti-Semitism founded 
by Bernard Lazare in the days of the Dreyfus affair, of which today’s 
pathetic descendant, LICRA (International League Against Racism and 
Anti-Semitism), is only a caricature. Those Jews are dead, and I shall 
not venture to speak in their name. But we might well believe that they 
would scarcely have appreciated the ambient neo-Pétainism of which 
Mme Dati is one of the finest scions. 
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21 June 


Yesterday evening, a little after seven, identity check at the bottom of 
Rue de Belleville. The police entered a café, Le Celtic, and took away a 
number of people, including a young Chinese woman who had been in 
France for eight years and was going to marry a Frenchman in a few days’ 
time. ‘They did the same at the grocer’s just down from my bar,’ says the 
owner of Le Celtic. A crowd gathered in the street; the police were forced 
to call up reinforcements and throw tear-gas grenades to clear them. 


How to explain the fact that these raids are now berg made on the 
Chinese population of Belleville, who previously had been largely 
spared? It’s because the police have targets to meet, in precise numbers: 
25,000 removals in 2007. And finding Chinese illegals in Belleville is 
like fishing in an aquarium. At the end of 1943, after the Italians capitu- 
lated, the German army took over the former Italian zone of occupied 
France—more or less, the left bank of the Rhône. There were a number 
of Jews there (my family and I among them) who had taken refuge 
after the Germans had invaded the bulk of the ‘free’ zone a year before. 
We were there because the Italian army took no action against Jews in 
France. But now under German occupation, in 1943-44, the work of 
the Gestapo and the French police in the towns of the Côte d'Azur was 
simplicity itself: they needed only descend on any hotel and were sure 
to find Jewish families to round up. A different aquarium, and different 
fish, but the same principle of surrender. 


30 June 


Joseph Roth relates in The Radetzky March the decay and fall of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire over three generations. The Sarkozy march 
will certainly last less long, but one can already detect a rather different 
rhythm from the music of Johann Strauss that gave its name to Roth’s 
book: it’s a rhythm of two steps forward (by the underlings) followed 
by one step back (correction by the President). Humanitarian military 
corridors will be established in Darfur, two Transall planes will be sent 
to Chad; a ‘social VAT will be established—but no, that’s for later, and 
only if it doesn’t affect purchasing power. The most prestigious univer- 
sities will be sold to the private sector—but no, they'll all be sold. The 
latest news: Xavier Darcos, Minister of National Education, announces 
the shedding of 10,000 jobs for the autumn of 2008. We can bet that 
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the step back will only be delayed until the President finds the best way 
to disavow his minister. 


1 July 


Big demonstration of illegal immigrants and those supporting them. At 
the Belleville métro, the procession coming down from the Place des 
Fétes meets up with the one starting from Gambetta. Chinese, Africans, 
anarchists, people from Education Without Frontiers, simple friends: 
a noisy mixture, with many women in boubous, either veiled or in 
the latest Belleville fashion, and lots of children. At the head, a sound 
truck blasting out African music that gets people dancing in the street. 
Security is provided by Africans who twist about laughing. The song 
goes: “The sans-papiers are in the street/ Sarkozy’s-in his armchair/ 
The dossiers are in the drawers/ We've had enough, we’ve had enough,’ 
The local schools march behind their banners. A few sad old activists 
sell papers of organizations no one has heard of. A couple of tricolour 
sashes, one the Socialist deputy for the xxth arrondissement, and the 
other a parliamentarian I don’t know, in shirt sleeves—odd effect, the 
sash against the striped shirt. 


This is neither an insurrectional demonstration nor a trade-union walk 
in slippers; it’s a form of action that I think is new, based on the pleas- 
ure of all those marching here, to the sound of this joyful music—the 
pleasure of being together. I have sometimes made fun of that word, 
repeated ad nauseam as it is in order to conjure away the isolation in 
which we are submerged. This afternoon however it had a real meaning, 
along with a disturbance of public order—no small thing—that you 
can call emotion. 


2 July 


Le Monde mentions yesterday’s demonstration only in a piece of five 
lines devoted to Brice Hortefeux, who presents himself as the ‘minister 
for legal immigrants.” The principle ‘is expulsion. But the reality also 
means studying each case individually.’ In Libération, some scribbler 
quotes those ‘responsible’ for the demonstration without a single line or 
word on what took place in the street. 





7 [Hortefeux was named Minister of Immigration, Integration, National Identity 
and Cooperative Development in May 2007.] 
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Impossible to open a paper or switch on the radio without falling on an 
exhortation to refound, renew, reconstruct the ‘lef’ (for ease of reading, 
I'll stop putting this word ın quotes when referring to the Ps; let’s say 
that these are now implicit). All these articles and proposals have cer- 
tain common features: each dispenses its lessons without explaining 
where these are coming from, except for a ‘we’ designed to suggest that 
the speaker is not really involved him- or herself. The proposals remain 
vague, and limited to the typical manoeuvres of a party apparatus. But 
what strikes a correct note is the expression of impending emergency, 
even a kind of disarray. 


Social democracy is in fact dead: that great agent of consensus, the main 
rampart against civil war; dead across the whole world, or nearly so. 
In Germany, the country where it was born, it was dismantled by the 
Schroeder system. In Italy, where indeed it never really existed, all that 
remains after the Berlusconi era is debris. In Israel, the Labour party 
is no longer anything but an appendage that serves to buttress the far 
right. In the United States, Hillary Clinton is pulling the Democratic 
party towards positions more reactionary than those of the moderate 
Republicans. The main cause of this decrepitude is the same on all 
sides: ‘economic constraints’ have shattered the left panoply of social- 
democracy. And for right-wing policies the electors of all countries 
logically prefer right-wing leaders: Sarkozy, Merkel, and tomorrow 
Netanyahu and the return of Berlusconi. 


In France, the Socialist Party leaders are disturbed to find themselves 
distanced from the centres where positions are allotted and rewards 
distributed. Some of them have gone over, bag and baggage, to the 
other camp. Others are convinced that their return to power requires a 
transformation like that which Blair imposed on the UK Labour Party. 
Royal said as much in the course of her campaign, and Strauss-Kahn 
doesn’t have anything different in mind. What is lacking ıs simply a 
convincing expression, a decisive abandonment of the social trimmings, 
a renunciation that can be clearly proclarmed. This is what is meant by 
the renovation/refoundation of the Socialist Party. 


If the wall of social democracy has collapsed, ıt is imperative to con- 
struct a new one. But to build a new wall behind which consensus can 
be re-established, an effective ideological cement 1s needed—at least in 
France, a country where ‘pragmatism’ isn’t sufficiently seductive. That 
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is the role played by intellectuals of varied provenance, from the Collège 
de France to Nouvel Observateur, from Esprit to the op-ed pages in Le 
Monde and Libération. Apart from a few turncoats, these intellectuals do 
not trust the right to maintain the existing order. They think the Sarkozy 
fashion will pass, and fear all kinds of upsurges in its wake. They are 
therefore working on a new body of doctrine that will be distrnguishable 
from the neo-liberal vulgate, but will demonstrate in scientific fashion 
the sadly inevitable character of the market economy, free competition 
and the unrestricted movement of capital and brains. 


Francois Furet, for whom the French Revolution only put an end to 
something that no longer existed, established the Fondation Saint-Simon 
which, for the first time in France, brought together on American lines 
politicians, academics, media pundits and industrialists, to work on a 
‘project of modernization’. The general secretary of the Fondation before 
its dissolution was Pierre Rosanvallon, who in 2002 founded a new 
study group, the ‘Republic of Ideas’, of which he is president. Its vice- 
president is Olivier Mongin (Esprit) and its treasurer the former boss of 
Crédit Lyonnais, Jean Peyrelevade. The Republic of Ideas organized a big 
forum in Grenoble in May 2006, in association with Solidarités Actives 
(an organization led by Martin Hirsch, whom Sarkozy has appointed as 
his high commissioner to combat poverty). Its objective was to ‘develop 
a new social critique [my italics], to be deployed simultaneously in three 
directions: to analyse the characteristic tensions of contemporary cap- 
italism, to examine the changes in democracy, and to understand the 
cultural revolutions under way’. 


It is essential for a club like this that the ‘critical’ dimension should 
be as evident as possible, as the point is to provide intellectual tools 
to plaster up a centre-left that should not look entirely like the right. 
The books published by the Republic of Ideas have challenging titles: 
Le Capitalisme d’héritiers, Le Ghetto francais, Les Désordres du travail, 
L'Insécurité sociale. But inside, despite the invariable dithyrambs of Le 
Monde, Télérama and Nouvel Observateur, their proposals are drawn from 
Raymond Aron, the most bastardized disciples of Pierre Bourdieu, anda 
flat American-style economism. For these champions of political philos- 
ophy, these intellectuals seeking to shore up the established order, there 
is always the same difficulty to navigate: how to make people believe that 
their aim is to change everything, when what they want is precisely for 


nothing to change. 
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Two passengers on a Paris to Bamako flight, Marie-Françoise Durupt 
and Youssouf Soumounou, appeared before the Bobigny court on 2 July, 
charged with having, ‘at Roissy, on 28 April 2007, directly provoked M. 
Diakite Ibbrahima and M. Fofona Samba, who were being expelled from 
the country, to rebel by way of shouting and public address, with the 
aim of violently resisting persons vested with public authority, offences 
under article I.433-10, para. 1 of the penal code, and penalized under that 
article’ (’ Humanité, 3 July). 


The chief of police, Michel Gaudin, confided to Figaro (4 July): ‘The 
capital must urgently make up its backwardness in terms of video sur- 
veillance . . . The last count showed 30,800 cameras, both public and 
private, only half the number that London has.’ 


Lamine Dieng, a young man of twenty-five, arrested on 17 June at 
Ménilmontant, died in the police van taking him to the station. The 
autopsy was quick to reach a verdict of death by cardiac arrest, following 
a drug overdose—though those who know the man maintain that he did 
not take drugs. The family has launched a complaint, and a committee 
has been formed to find out the truth. Weeks later, Le Monte-en-lAir 
bookshop ın the Rue des Panoyaux received a visit from the police, who 
forced them to take down from their window a poster announcing the 
first meeting of this support committee; the reason given was that ‘this 
kind of thing undermines the police’. 


8 July 


‘Five intellectuals at the Elysée’, runs the Le Monde headline. Sarkozy has 
invited for dinner Héléne Carrére d’Encausse of the Académie Frangaise, 
André Glucksmann, Max Gallo (also of the Académie Frangaise), Claude 
Lanzmann and Eric Marty (though you might have thought he was too 
ashamed after the Taguieff debate to walk out alone on the street—no 
doubt he came in Lanzmann’s baggage).* 





8 [Pierre-André Taguieff: leading proponent of the view that a ‘new anti-Semitism’ 1s 
abroad, especially among the Left and critics of Israel, at a conference organized by 
‘Taguieff in late May 2007, Marty attacked Alain Badiou for ‘objective anti-Semitism’. 
Many of the conference participants protested ın solidarity with Badiou.] 
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Two remarks on this invitation. The first bears on the word ‘intellectual’. 
I am acquainted with historians, philosophers, biologists, sociologists 
and poets; I also know booksellers, plumbers, beekeepers, teachers, wait- 
resses and even journalists. Butin its current usage, the term ‘intellectual’ 
has come to denote men (and a few women) who have acquired the right 
to express their opinion publicly on any subject they like, politics in par- 
ticular. The expression ‘media intellectual’ has become a pleonasm: the 
man or woman who does not have columns open to them in the major 
daily or weekly papers, is not regularly invited onto France Culture and 
never seen on television, cannot be considered an ‘intellectual’. 


The second is the reason for this dinner. If Sarkozy were simply trying to 
cast off the image of an uncultured parvenu, he could easily have invited 
guests who were younger, more fashionable, and indeed, more talented. 
I believe the point is rather to pay homage to a group of French neocons, 
selected from those who have worked for years to fashion the hegemonic 
ideology of today. Flag-waving patriotism (Gallo), contempt for immi- 
grants (Carrère d’Encausse), armed export of democracy (Glucksmann), 
the equation of criticism of Israel with anti-Semitism (Lanzmann, 
Marty), hatred of Islam (all of them): it’s the thinking of the new right 
that is invited to the Elysée. 


9 July 


Much hullabaloo in the last few days about ‘opening’, in other words 
fishing for Socialists—the last trawl having brought in Strauss-Kahn, 
boosted by Sarkozy as the next head of the 1MF. Following on the noisy 
announcement that Lang and Védrine are set to join government commis- 
sions, this manoeuvre alarms the Socialist Party, who wax indignant. 


But turning their coat in this way is inscribed 1n the very history of the Ps. 
On 10 July 1940, when what remained of the French National Assembly 
met in the Grand Casino at Vichy to vote Laval’s proposal to give full 
power to Pétain, 36 of the Socialist deputies voted against, 6 abstained, 
and go voted for, pronouncing the end of the Third Republic and the 
establishment of an authoritarian regime. A number of Socialists went 
further down the line, in opting for Nazi collaboration: Paul Faure, former 
number two in the party; Charles Spinasse, Minister of the Economy 
and then Budget Minister in the Popular Front government, who cham- 
pioned collaboration ‘on the basis of equality’, a new Europe, and a ‘free 
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association of socialist states’; René Belin, deputy general-secretary of 
the cer, whom Pétain appointed Minister of Labour; Georges Albertini, 
former secretary-general of the Young Socialists, who became second- 
in-command of the Rassemblement National Populaire, the pro-fascist 
party of Marcel Déat. 


Nearer our own time, when de Gaulle took power in 1958, I remem- 
ber taking part in a huge united left demonstration, on 28 May: from 
Place de la République to Place de la Nation, Socialists at the head, to 
show the people’s determined opposition to the coup d'état. Then on 1 
June, 42 Socialist deputies out of gr voted for de Gaulle, assuring him 
of a majority, and Guy Mollet, first secretary of the sFIo, joined the new 
government as Minister of State. Admittedly, the genuflections of the 
Socialists on the occasion of Sarkozy’s accession to the presidency can 
hardly be compared with these dramatic events. But it goes without 
saying that, for a party where the main object of its leaders is to win 
power, such reversals are perfectly normal when this goal seems distant 
and even problematic. 


11 July 


A researcher at the Ecole d'Economie in Paris, Camille Landais, has 
studied income trends in France from 1998 to 2005 (Le Monde). For the 
lower 9o per cent of households, some 55 million people, the increase is 
‘below 5 per cent’. On the other hand, ‘for the richest 1 per cent [around 
600,000 people], declared income has risen by 19 per cent; for the rich- 
est 0.1 per cent [60,000 people] it has risen by 32 per cent, and for the 
richest 0.01 per cent—ie, some 6,000 people—by nearly 43 per cent’. 


3 August 


According to the Elysée spokesperson, no connection should be seen 
between Sarkozy's intervention to achieve the release of the Bulgarian 
nurses and the EADS arms sale to Libya. Public credulity, however, has 
its limits, and the Socialist Party along with the majority of newspapers 
are demanding that the government give evidence of transparency 
in this business. 


The appearance of ‘transparency’ in the political and media vocabulary 
goes back to the mid 1980s, with Gorbachev's glasnost. Its proliferation 
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today reveals something of the twisted relationship between politics and 
truth in France. Through a transparent medium, such as a clean window, 
what you see may actually be a mock-up, a masquerade. A transparent 
person is not necessarily a good person; he or she may be an utter scoun- 
drel, as long as they respect the due procedures. 


It makes little sense to demand transparency: the appointment of com- 
mittees of inquiry, mediators, observers, high authorities of all kinds; 
what we need to demand is the truth. But that would run against one of 
the basic postulates of the postmodern thinking that guides the cham- 
pions of ‘pragmatism’ and inspires their speeches, in which the word 
‘concretely’ appears in every other sentence. According to this postulate, 
truth is a relative notion, a matter of interpretations between which it is 
impossible to decide, each of them casting a distorted reflection on the 
others. The naive person who runs after the truth is rather like the Orson 
Welles character ın the labyrinth of mirrors at the end of The Lady from 
Shanghai, firing his pistol at people who are not where they seem. 


What 1s called ‘public opinion’ in France now seems satisfied with hear- 
ing certain people demand transparency and others promising it, having 
long ago said goodbye to truth in matters of politics. The way in which 
everyone makes free with the truth corresponds well with the varied 
arrangements of our rulers. ‘Transparency’ is simply the name of one 
such arrangement; perhaps the most cunning of all. 





Translated by David Fernbach 
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ROBERTO SCHWARZ 


COMPETING READINGS 


IN WORLD LITERATURE 


N HER BOOK, Borges: A Writer on the Margins, Beatriz Sarlo 

describes the ‘curious sensation’ of lecturing on Borges at 

Cambridge: ‘There I was, an Argentine woman in an English 

university, talking about another Argentine who today is con- 
sidered “universal” . . . Borges’s international reputation had purged 
him of his nationality.’ What is at stake, culturally and politically, in this 
‘purging’? The case of the Brazilian writer Machado de Assis (1839- 
1908) offers us the chance to locate two sets of readings as—unequal: 
agonistic?—parts of the global literary system.” The first ıs rooted in 
the national-historical experience of the periphery; the second, based in 
the dominant metropolitan centres (first Paris and London; now indu- 
bitably the United States) seeks to identify new entrants to the canon 
of world literature: masterpieces fit to set beside the great works of the 
established tradition. What is the relation between these readings—or 
rather, between the conceptual matrices that lie behind them? And what 
should it be? 


First, however, it should be noted that although Machado’s world-literary 
status is very high today, it was almost non-existent before 1950. True, 
his most outstanding late works had been translated into French sev- 
eral decades before: Posthumous Memoirs of Bras Cubas in 1911, Dom 
Casmurro in 1936; while Anatole France had written an avant-propos to 
a study of his oeuvre as early as 1909. Anglophone readers had to wait 
until 1952 and 1953, respectively.* Since then, more of Machado’s work 
has been translated, and critical studies by non-Brazilians have trick- 
led out? Helen Caldwell’s important contribution, discussed below, was 
published in 1960. At first, literary recognition came mainly through 
avant-garde intellectuals and writers who had a feel for quality and 
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innovation: the Horizon Books editor and novelist Cecil Hemley; his 
author, Susan Sontag;+ the experimental novelist John Barth.’ Hemley’s 
appreciation may be quoted at length, in view of all it foreshadows: 


I have to confess my debt to the great Brazilian author Machado de Assis, 
whose works I have admired since I first came into contact with them eight 
years ago. I was always a great fan of Laurence Sterne, and as a young man 
wrote prose that was greatly influenced by him. It is plain that Sterne was 
also one of the writers who opened Machado’s eyes, so that Machado and 
I were close even before we met. That said, the meaning of the Brazilian 
writer for me was not so much ın those obvious technical elements—such 
as the short chapters and the sudden interruptions ito the narrative by the 
author—that he borrowed from Sterne. What I found particularly sumulat- 
ing was his radical break with the realist tradition . . . Machado showed me 
a way to make the classical novel contemporary. 


More recently, American scholarly studies on Machado have adopted a 
range of theoretical approaches: from New Criticism to Deconstruction, 
from Bakhtinian ideas of carnival to Cultural Studies, as well as the post- 
modern taste for metafiction and hybridized styles and conventions. 
More surprisingly, perhaps, Machado’s work, created in another time 
and another country, not only offers no resistance to such literary theo- 
ries but almost seems specifically designed to illustrate them; the point 
of contact being his questioning of realism or representation, and the 
salience of form, conceived in radical distinction from the narrative. 





* Pascale Casanova, La République mondiale des lettres, Panis 1999. See also ‘Literature 
as a World’, NLR 31, January-February 2005. 

* Memórias póstumas was first published ın English by Noonday Press as Epitaph of 
a Small Winner in 1952. 

> The impetus for this came partly from us strategic priortties in the Cold War 

Sergio Miceli, A desilusão americana, São Paulo 1990, p. 13. 

4 Hemley, as Sontag’s first editor, complimented her for being influenced by the 
Brazilian. In fact she had neither read nor heard of Machado, though she was later 
to adopt him as a ‘retroactive influence’. Susan Sontag, ‘Afterlives. the Case of 
Machado de Assis’ (1990), in Sontag, Where the Stress Falls, New York 2002, p. 38. 

Sontag’s novel, The Benefactor, was published in 1963. 

5 In the Foreword to The Floating Opera (1956), Barth recalls trying to find his own 
style, with the aid of Boccaccio, Joyce and Faulkner; and then happening to read 
Machado, who showed him that narrative somersaults did not preclude either gen- 
uine feeling or realism. See Barth, ‘Foreword’, The Floating Opera and The End of the 
Road, New York 1988, pp. vi-vi1. 

6 See Saturday Review, 19 March 1960, p. 20, which carries a review of Cecil Hemley’s 
novel The Experience by William Grossman, pointing out the influence of Machado. 
The piece was pointed out to me by Antonio Candido, to whom my thanks. 
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Back home 


In Brazil, critical approaches to Machado have evolved differently. Critics 
here were dealing not with a great unknown writer but with an anodyne 
national classic. Yet although his reputation was assured, Machado’s 
greatness did not form part of Brazilian life or letters. His intellectual 
and artistic subtlety, far superior to that of his compatriots, distanced 
him rather than bringing him closer to his country. His refined taste, his 
discreet irony, with no hint of provincialism, his literary skill—all this 
was admired, but set his work apart from the instabilities and tensions 
of a young nation, marked by its recent colonial past. Machado’s achieve- 
ments were seen as victories over an ungrateful context rather than the 
expressions of it, and as such had no sequel. Depending on the point of 
view, his perfections could even be seen as drawbacks.’ 


This approach was turned inside out from the 1950s on. The Master’s 
Olympian distance remained; but now it functioned as a decorative 
screen, serving to conceal his incisive relationship to the present. Critical 
attention shifted to his literary processing of the surrounding realities— 
hitherto a largely neglected aspect of his work. In place of the researcher 
into the fixed qualities of the human soul, above and beyond history, 
indifferent to the particularities and conflicts of his own country, came 
the mischievous dramatist of Brazilian experience. He was not merely the 
descendant of such international luminaries as Sterne, Swift, Pascal or 
Erasmus, as his cosmopolitan compatriots would have it; he also studied, 
with astonishing discernment, the work of his local predecessors—lesser, 
if not far lesser, writers than himself—in order to deepen it. For better 
or worse, Rio’s chroniclers and novelists had created a tradition whose 
picturesque trivialities Machado would expand in several dimensions, 
pinpointing the nerve of modernity inside them and raising a strictly 
local experience to the level of the great art of his time.® 





7 Mario de Andrade’s ambivalent assessment testifies to this difficulty: he proudly 
predicted Machado would come to occupy a prominent place in world htera- 
ture but did not, consider his novels among the best in Brazilian literature. See 
Andrade, ‘Machado de Assis (1939)’, Aspectos da literatura brasileira, São Paulo n.d 
For Machado’s reception in the us, see Daphne Patai, ‘Machado in English’, in 
Richard Graham, ed., Machado de Assis: Reflections on a Brazilian Master Writer, 
Austin 1999. 

8 Antonio Candido, Formação da literatura brasileira (1959), Rio de Janeiro 2006, 
PP. 436-7. 
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By the 1970s, Machado’s supposed disdain for social questions had been 
disproved by Raymundo Faoro, who collected together all the observa- 
tions on the surrounding society that are scattered throughout his books. 
Faoro was able to use these numerous and very pointed references as the 
basis for a 500-page work on the transition from a caste society to one 
of classes.9 Slave labour and the colonial popular classes, widespread 
clientelism and a tropical location, the Emperor and his Court: all lent a 
specific character to the urban, part-Europeanized civilization of Brazil. 
In subsequent stages of critical engagement, the composition, rhythm 
and texture of Machado’s novels have been viewed as the artistic for- 
malization of specific aspects of the ex-colony’s reality, captured most 
precisely where it thought itself least backward and most civilized. Once 
explored by the novelist’s imagination, these disguised signs of civiliza- 
tional lag took their place in a web of connections and implications, some 
of them highly modern as well as uncomfortable: Brazilian patterns of 
patriarchy, its special mixture of liberalism, slavery and clientelism, the 
sui generis intermeshing of its social classes, inseparable in turn from 
the destinies of Africans transported here as slaves. Just as much at 
stake has been the ongoing evolution of these factors and the manner in 
which they have been integrated into the present-day world, whether as 
problems or potential solutions. The result was that both aesthetic ques- 
tions relating to the form and internal dynamics of Machado’s work, and 
questions of originality, now came to include reflection on the specific 
traits and historical significance of the social formation itself.° 


The view from New York 


In 2002, the New York Review of Books published a laudatory review 
of recent translations of Machado’s works by Michael Wood." The 








9 Raymundo Faoro, Machado de Assis: a pirâmide e o trapézio, São Paulo 1974. 

© Without wishing to minimize the difference between critics, this step-by-step 
process can be traced through a range of works including: Silvano Santiago, 
‘Ret6rica da verossimilhança’, Uma literatura nos trópicos, São Paulo 1978; Roberto 
Schwarz, Ao vencedor as batatas, São Paulo 1977 and Um mestre na periferia do capi- 
talismo, São Paulo 1990; Alfredo Bosi, ‘A máscara e a fenda’, ın Bos: et al., Machado 
de Assis, São Paulo 1982; John Gledson, The Deceptive Realism of Machado de Assis, 
Liverpool 1984 and Machado de Assis ficção e história, Rio de Janeiro 1986; José 
Miguel Wisnik, ‘Machado Maxixe. o caso Pestana’, Sem receita, São Paulo 2004. 

™ Michael Wood, ‘Master Among the Ruins’, NYRB, 18 July 2002. In addition to 
new editions of Posthumous Memoirs and Dom Casmurro, Wood also addresses the 
translation of my own book on Machado, A Master on the Periphery of Capitalism, 
Durham, NC 2001, and the 1999 collection edited by Richard Graham, Machado de 
Assis. Reflections on a Brazilian Master Writer. 
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author is neither a Machado specialist nor a Brazilianist, but a critic of 
comparative literature—he has written on Beckett, Conrad, Stendhal, 
Calvino, Barthes, Garcia Marquez, among many others—who regularly 
engages with contemporary works. The combination of venue and critic 
suggests that Machado has entered the canon of living literature; and 
indeed, a century on, his novels now feature on comparative literature 
courses in the us. At one point in the essay, Wood raises some subtle 
and important questions. Machado’s texts may have many links with 
the life surrounding them, but is it this that explains the writer’s ‘mas- 
tery and modernity’? Put differently: does one have to be interested in 
Brazilian reality to be able to appreciate the quality of Machado’s fiction? 
Or again, Wood asks if a specific class relationship, however fascinating 
for the historian, might not be ‘too monotonous a topic to account for 
a whole masterpiece?’ Finally, he suggests, we still need to explain why 
Machado’s novels ‘are more than historical documents’. There is no easy 
answer to any of these questions, which do not deny the connections 
between literature and context but which situate the value of the work 
at another level. What is more, Machado’s international reputation did 
indeed develop without any reference to his national-historical context. 


In short, Wood’s questions can be said to sum up the current state of 
the debate, in which we can distinguish a national reading of Machado 
and an international one (or several non-national ones). The divergences 
stem from the fault lines of the current intellectual scene—though to 
avoid over-simplification, we should recall that several contributions to 
the national-historical model have been written by foreigners, and that 
a good portion of Brazilian criticism takes its lead from metropolitan 
centres. But if the colour of critics’ passports or their place of residence is 
unimportant, the conceptual matrices that underlie these different views 
have real geographical and political dimensions; they may be seen as 
contending forces within the world literary system.” 


Transformations 


One of these matrices centres on the unfinished struggle of former 
colonies to create modern nationhood, under the rubric of free labour 





Here I am following the thesis put forward by Pascale Casanova in La République 
mondiale des lettres. See also Christopher Prendergast’s excellent discussion of the 
book, in which he highhghts the interest of Casanova’s proposals, whilst signalling 
certain problems in the literary analyses themselves: ‘Introduction’, in Christopher 
Prendergast, ed., Debating World Literature, London and New York 2004. 
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and civil rights. There is a historical dialectic here between the young 
country and its colonial inheritance of segregation and constraint, 
which plays out in explicit dissonance—or perhaps, secret harmony— 
with the times. For these critics, the starting point is the riddle of how 
a work of the highest stature, comparable to the greatest works of 
countries at the centre, could emerge in such a disorderly milieu, so 
rife with anachronism and lacking in means. The event suggests, by 
analogy, that the transition from irrelevance to relevance, from periph- 
eral to central status, can actually take place. A work that succeeds in 
these terms can therefore be examined under the sign of the battle 
against underdevelopment. Critical reflection on it can seek connec- 
tions between artistic invention, dominant international influences 
and the social and cultural patterns of backwardness. The synergies 
between them may be proof of real possibilities, and analysis of the 
unique conjunctions that produced them may offer new degrees of 
national self-awareness, freedoms unthinkable within the current 
climate of determinism. Combined with a collective desire and with 
practical political and economic aspirations, such readings can take 
the form of oblique recommendations to the country. In that sense, 
they work in the opposite manner to theories of art at the centre, where 
directly referential or national aspects of a literary work are seen as 
relics or errors. 


That said, the integrity of any great work of art is always an enigma, 
and it is the role of criticism to elucidate it. But in a country of the 
periphery, such elaborations take on national relevance: they form 
part of a sui generis critical discourse, a tacit broad-based project whose 
explicit meaning remains open. In these conditions, the clichés of lit- 
erary history can undergo a shift in connotation. The dialectic between 
power structures, localized cultural accumulation and foreign bor- 
rowings, artistic vanguards and the incorporation of neglected social 
realities; the inspired creation of links and solutions where only cul- 
tural discontinuity and the breakdown of class relations seemed to 
exist—all this forms an unexpected pattern that might help the coun- 
try transform itself, or offer possibilities for a cultural refoundation; 
or, if all else fails, at least provide the possibility of reflecting on the 
experience. Whatever its end results, the debate around these historic 
discrepancies and artistic solutions captures important aspects of our 
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social integration into the ‘combined and uneven’ development of the 
present global order. 


Integrations 


In the second model, based in the countries at the centre of the world 
literary system, a vanguard of readers—the polyglot, expert intermedi- 
aries to which Pascale Casanova refers—strives to identify distant and 
disparate masterworks that they can incorporate into the repertoire of 
international classics. One aim—expressed in the cosmopolitan spirit 
with which Sontag concluded her preface to Posthumous Memoirs—is 
that a book by a Latin American author might make its readers less 
provincial. Another goal arises from the labour of recognition and appro- 
priation undertaken by the leading countries—currently, by the American 
university system. The reigning literary theories in the world’s major 
universities seek to extend their field of operations as though they were 
businesses. The intellectual interest of these concepts endures, but it 1s 
now inseparable from the establishment of theoretical franchises. From 
this point of view, a work from a distant land such as that of Machado, 
seemingly so ready to lend itself to deconstructionist or postmodernist 
studies of the narrator’s rhetorical devices, is apt to be consecrated as 
both universal and modern. 


But the seal of approval thus granted is obviously a summary judge- 
ment, separating the work from the energies supplied by its historical 
context. This is not to deny the good scholarship being done within each 
of these critical approaches, which could only be dealt with case by case, 
but rather to stress the automatic and conformist effects produced by 
the asymmetries of international power. The literary theories in vogue 
in US postgraduate programmes are extremely heterogeneous, originat- 
ing from as far afield as the Soviet Union, Paris and New Delhi; but 
the ‘local’ melting pot of the academic market place—an instance of the 
American way of life, and an undeniable historical novelty—works to 
distance these theories from their originating impulses. In the process, 
they are lent an involuntary commonality, through which they come 
to exercise their hegemonic functions. The incongruities of this neo- 
universalism are perhaps more obvious to critics on the periphery—at 
least as long as they do not adopt such approaches themselves. 








3 Casanova, La République mondiale des lettres, pp. 37-40. 
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The present-day consecration of Machado, then, rests on competing 
interpretations. For the first, his art succeeds in capturing and de- 
provincializing a largely suppressed historical experience, previously 
absent from the map of the human spirit. Literary experimentation 
succeeds in finding solutions to the deadlocks of an ex-colony in the 
process of becoming a nation; the difficulties overcome are not merely 
artistic, and it is this that gives the work its tension. For the second, 
the uniqueness and innovative strength of Machado’s work owes little 
to any extra-literary life, still less to a remote and atypical national his- 
tory. It is not necessary to know anything of Brazil in order to recognize 
Machado’s superior quality or discern his affimty with other figures 
in world literature, or with current literary theories. The idea is one of 
endogenous aesthetic judgement, measuring masterworks against one 
another: Machado is a Sterne who 1s not Sterne, a French moralist who is 
not a French moralist, a version of Shakespeare, an ingenious late 19th- 
century modernizer of the classical novel prior to Realism, a test case for 
theories of ‘point of view’, albeit very different from his contemporary 
Henry James. In short, a writer within the Western tradition, not that of 
his own country. Such a figure is not impossible, although the excision 
would be painful; but it is up to criticism to decide. Nevertheless, it is 
worth noting that there is a certain similarity here to the accepted literary 
classic mentioned earlier, whose fading cosmopolitan superiority was 
called into question by critics with a national-historical orientation. 


The opposition between these two models seems to invite one to take 
sides ın a scholarly dispute. But it is also indicative of a wider dynamic in 
the contemporary world: a battle between rival processes that go beyond 
methodological arguments. Relations between the opposed views are far 
from simple: though each seeks to disqualify the other, each also repre- 
sents something the other lacks. For instance, it is hard to imagine an 
admurer of the ‘Brazilian’ Machado objecting to his new international 
reputation, however much it goes against the grain of his argument. 
Indeed, what Machado specialist would not be delighted by the recogni- 
tion that their extraordinary compatriot has finally won? The question 
itself admittedly contains a note of unsatisfied amour propre; but there is 
little more natural than pride in seeing national representatives reflected 
in the newly minted theories which, for good or ill, are the medium of 
international critical conversation today. Indeed, why bury an obviously 
universal author in the particularities of a national history that interests 
no-one and has no interlocutors? 
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According to this latter view, an author gains greater international success 
the more his historical specificity recedes from view; to emphasize that 
specificity is merely to detract from his universality. The artist enters the 
canon, but his country remains in limbo, and an insistent focus on it does 
nothing to assure his status. It would seem, then, that the suppression 
of history thus opens the doors to the universal present, to world-literary 
consecration—from which national-historical consciousness must be 
debarred. As we will see, the distinction is a false one, and there is no 
reason to give it the last word; but as the debate stands at present it has 
a certain validity—the lack of internal articulation and intellectual traffic 
between national and present-day history has both political and aesthetic 
consequences. As to the masterworks produced in ex-colonies, the thesis 
that national circumstances have no critical value is perhaps unaware 
that its effect is to reproduce cultural-political marginalization at a global 
level. Or that the aesthetic integrity and relevance it purports to celebrate 
cannot take concrete form without the accompanying unconscious work 
of construction taking place on many fronts: collective or cumulative, 
artistic and non-artistic. At any rate, the neo-universality of hegemonic 
literary theories can also be seen as a blessing by their adversaries: in 
criticizing it, they can step outside their national enclosures and at least 
put a foot in the present; or its simulacrum. 


The Moor in Rio 


For the international acclamation of an author also alters the scene in 
national criticism, even if this is not immediately recognized. Helen 
Caldwell begins her book The Brazilian Othello of Machado de Assis—the 
first work about the author from the United States—with a ringing affir- 
mation: Machado is like a superlative diamond, a Brazilian Koh-I-Noor 
which the world should envy. Later in the book she describes Dom 
Casmurro as ‘perhaps the best novel in the Americas’—high praise if we 
recall that she was writing at a time when Hawthorne and Melville were 
being upwardly re-assessed, and amid a simultaneous surge of critical 
admiration for Henry James. But recognition is immediately followed 
by a claim to exclusive competence, when Caldwell goes on to suggest 
(albeit humorously: ‘excusing my megalomania’) that perhaps ‘only we 
English speakers’ can fully appreciate the great Brazilian writer, ‘who 
constantly used Shakespeare as his model’.* Nevertheless, Caldwell’s 








4 Helen Caldwell, The Brazilian Othello of Machado de Assis, Berkeley 1960, 
pp. v and 1. 
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intimate knowledge of Shakespeare allowed her to overturn the reading 
of Dom Casmurro then current in Brazil, rooted in the male presupposi- 
tions of its patriarchal society. Steeped in the classics of Greek and Latin 
tragedy, rather than the idealized self-image of our well-to-do families, 
Caldwell was well placed to identify some of Machado’s second motives. 
A Shakespeare scholar could not fail to notice the mental confusion and 
despotism of Bento Santiago a.k.a. Dom Casmurro, the novel’s likeable 
and melancholic husband-narrator. The dreadfully mistaken lesson that 
he, Casmurro, draws from Othello’s calamity is one of many sure signs 
that we should be wary of his assumptions as to his wife’s infidelity. In the 
crucial chapter, Bento, wracked by jealousy, goes to the theatre to amuse 
himself; by coincidence, they are showing the Moor’s tragedy. Instead 
of teaching him that jealousy is a bad counsellor, the play reinforces 
his fury and gives him the justification of an illustrious predecessor: if 
Othello could strangle the innocent Desdemona over a handkerchief, 
what should the narrator not have done to his adored Capitu, who was 
without doubt guilty? 


This mental short-circuit—a gag, almost—leaves us in no doubt as to 
Machado’s mischievous intent. He carefully picks out the lapses and 
obscurantist absurdities which, if they are not overlooked, serve to 
destroy our belief in his suspicious narrator, turning him into a truly fic- 
tional character who takes his place on stage alongside the others, and is 
as open to question as they are. In an almost Brechtian move, Machado 
provides clues that allow the reader to free himself from a narrative tute- 
lage reinforced by a web of habits and standard preconceptions. If the 
reader responds to the artistic cue, he can read independently, against 
the grain, bringing all his critical spirit to bear, as befits a modern indi- 
vidual. The naive and unjustifiable trust we tend to place in narrators 
until told otherwise is roundly discredited. The reversal of perspectives 
could not be more complete: the problem lies not in female infidelity, 
as the protagonist-narrator Dom Casmurro would have it, but in the 
patriarchal privileges that command the narration and the language, 
which is neither trustworthy nor neutral. Thanks to this formal device, 
which completely destroys the narrative pact, the impulse to question 
engulfs all else, from the supposedly normal dominance of husbands 
over wives—the focus of Caldwell’s argument—to the faith we place in 
an eloquent narrator; from the patriotic virtues of novelistic charm to 
the respectability of Brazil’s educated elites. The book moves from being 


5 Machado de Assis, Dom Casmurro, ch. CXXXV. 
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the national model of elegant, memoiristic retrospection to a ground- 
breaking experiment and implacable masterpiece. 


Caldwell’s critical discovery greatly increases the novel's intellectual volt- 
age. As we have noted, it owed much to a familiarity with the classics—or 
rather, to an aberration arising from a flagrant misreading of one of 
them, outside of any considerations of context. But in fact the effective 
context here is the canonical tradition itself, which served to shed light 
on the hypocrisies embedded in the social order. Proximity to the latter 
could even create confusion, as it did among Brazilian critics between 
the novel’s publication in 1899 and the appearance of Caldwell’s study 
in 1960. Caldwell could take justifiable pride in having corrected ‘three 
generations of critics’, convinced of Capitu’s guilt by the insinuations of 
her ex-husband, now a crazed widower playing the role of the pseudo- 
narrator."6 Of course, many Brazilians had read Othello and most likely 
noticed that Casmurro draws the wrong conclusion from Desdemona’s 
death. But tied as they were to the narrator's ideological universe, they 
did not accord this ‘slip’ enough significance to make them question the 
imbalance of power built into the narrative. Prone to respect the patriar- 
chal point of view and the truthfulness of memoirists, and unprepared 
to doubt the good faith of a narrator from decent society—master of a 
prose without equal in Brazilian literature, owner of stocks and shares, 
slaves and rental properties—they could not bring themselves to suspect 
such a highly recommended personage. They remained unaware of the 
dizzying strategies inscribed in Machado’s literary practice, which allows 
us to see, beneath the features of a fine, poetic chronicler and citizen 
above suspicion, a husband discreetly bent on destroying and defaming 
his wife, and a patriarchal lord enjoying all his uncivil privileges. 


Compared to his model, Casmurro is an original variation—whether 
because he recombines Othello and Iago into a single person, or because 
he mixes the condition of character and narrator, rendering an impor- 
tant distinction ambiguous. In the chess game of literary situations, 
Machado’s invention is diabolical. Endowed with the credibility that 
realist convention bestows on the narrative function, Bento Santiago is 
nonetheless very much an interested party in the drama. The guarantor 
of expository balance himself has no balance: the honest and regretful 
memoirist is a headstrong husband who tries to persuade himself and 
the reader that he was right to throw his Capitu/Desdemona out of his 








6 Caldwell, Brazilian Othello, p. 72. 
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house and pack her off to another continent. Here we see, illuminated 
by a beam of generality as supranational as the institutions of matriage 
or narration, the damage caused by jealousy, by male prerogatives and 
by the unquestioned authority of those in command of the word. These 
are universal discoveries, which Caldwell made in the seemingly atem- 
poral and homogenous space of Western masterpieces, through abstract 
comparison of characters and situations, and other universalist analyses. 
Parallels with Shakespeare, the Bible and with mythology; speculation 
on the meaning of the names of Machado’s characters; studies of the 
functional consistency of clusters of images à la Freud or Shakespearean 
New Criticism; revelation of our Othello’s duplicity as narrator—none 
of this required consideration of Brazil’s specific configuration, deemed 
irrelevant to the purposes of interpretation. 


Divergences 


But Bentinho is not Othello, Capitu is not Desdemona, José Dias and 
Padua are not Iago or Brabantio, and nineteenth-century Rio de Janeiro 
is not Renaissance Europe. The nineteenth century and its system of 
societies, differing from one another and across time, come in through 
the back door, making plain the blindness of universalist approaches to 
the historicity of the world, sensational critical discoveries notwithstand- 
ing. The differences between Machado, Shakespeare and other classic 
authors matter, since they have a structural-historical function that sug- 
gests correlative and separate worlds, which it would be aesthetically 
regressive to confuse. The ubiquitous presence of local colour cannot be 
merely ornamental, for this would mean a lowering of artistic level. The 
male narrator's illuminating loss of authority only reaches its full effect 
when the horrors of jealousy—a relatively international passion—are 
combined with the specific features of Brazilian patriarchy of the time, 
linked to slavery and clientelism, as well as the self-satisfaction of the 
oligarchy, haunted by the shadow of European progress. 


What are the comparative advantages of these competing readings—what 
can they offer each other? The universalist interpretation takes for granted 
the greatness that national readings seek to establish. Does this imply a 
superiority? An inferiority? In this case, greatness has two conflicting 
meanings. Similarities to and differences from Othello, Romeo and Juliet, 
Hamlet, Macbeth and so on, serve to determine the work’s artistic stature 
by simple reference to illustrious examples, which continue to form a 
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canonic establishment. There is therefore an element of co-option, or of 
re-confirmation of foreign (waxwork?) models, to the process through 
which Dom Casmurro is admitted into the sphere of universal works. A 
series of cultured references, half-flaunted and half-hidden—but chosen 
with meticulous care by Machado—allow a novel not previously consid- 
ered canonical to take its place on the bookshelf alongside its peers. 


On the other hand, though the book's elevation from humble provincial- 
ity ıs an undeniable gain, its newfound universality does not satisfy the 
other reading, even if it can contribute much to it. For this other reading, 
the path to artistic quality has to pass through deeper cmitical investi- 
gation of a precarious and for the most part inglorious socio-aesthetic 
experience, previously kept to the margins, which must be given greater 
internal consistency, and whose relevance needs to be argued for and, 
if need be, constructed. There is no denying the role that classical tradi- 
tion plays in Machado’s work. But what critics seek to identify here is 
the very un-universal shift in direction that the specific problems of the 
author's country imprint on his work. The ideas of establishing a claim, 
of creating a counter-establishment or reconsidering the previous estab- 
lishment in a new light, are absent from the universalist reading. 


Even in this instance of opponents helping one another, it is clear that 
The Brazilian Othello caused a memorable upheaval in our milieu, with- 
out being so strong on its own ground: in seeking resemblances and 
differences between Machado’s characters and those of Shakespeare and 
others—postulated as floating in a common realm of universal works, 
where everything can be compared to everything else—Caldwell loses 
herself in the non-specific, not to say arbitrary. In fact, the best feature 
of her contribution—her grasp of the pseudo-author’s bad faith—bears 
fruit not in a comparative context, but in a national one. Blocked from 
perceiving Machado’s literary artifice, national readings had been mak- 
ing fools of themselves; but once they had seen it, they were better able 
to appreciate its radical edge and explain its reach, whether artistic, socio- 
logically critical or political. In short, the lasting result of Caldwell’s book 
was not so much the discovery of a masterpiece as the way it made a 
conservative reading of a national classic impossible—a reading until 
then assured by a tenacious alliance of aesthetic conventionalism and 
sexual and class preconceptions. The social solidity of this alliance lent 
an unexpected contestatory character to the new critical arguments, 
unimaginable to universalist literary theories. Inverting Caldwell’s 
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remark that only Anglophones and Shakespearian experts were in a posi- 
tion to appreciate Machado, we might say that it was only in the national 
context, saturated with historic injustices, that the universalist discovery 
acquired the density and emancipatory impulse that are indispensable to 
any strong idea of criticism. 


Rome and Cachoeira 


Why should we suppose, even tacitly, that Brazilian experience is 
of only local interest, whereas French, English, Italian, Spanish, 
North American, Greek or Latin experiences—or all of them taken 
together—are of universal significance? If the question is only asked 
to disguise our shortcomings as an ex-colony, it is not even worth ask- 
ing. But if the intention is to question the universality of the universal 
and the localism of the local, then it could be a good starting point for 
further discussion. 


This is a question of some importance for the art of Machado, who 
dramatized it mm one of his most ingenious chronicles, called ‘Martinha’s 
Dagger.” The story, written in a pastiche of classical prose, concerns the 
parallel destinies of two daggers. One of them is legendary and famous. 
It was used for the suicide of Lucretia, raped by Tarquinius Sextus. The 
other is a common Brazilian one, destined for the ‘rust of obscurity’, 
which allowed Martinha to avenge herself of the unwelcome attentions 
of one João Limeira. When he persists, she warns him: ‘Don’t come any 
closer, or I’ll put a hole in you’. When he ignores her warning, she ‘gave 
him a thrust with the dagger which killed him on the spot’. 


This news item, which Machado read in a paper from the town of 
Cachoeira, in the interior of Bahia, is placed alongside the celebrated 
chapter in Livy’s History of Rome. Outlining the differences, the writer 
concedes that the Bahian newsletter cannot compete with the celebrated 
historian of antiquity, that everything indicates that Martinha was far 
from being a model of Roman matronly virtue; and that João Limeira 
had no royal blood in his veins. The comparisons, all of them slight- 
ing, are made from the point of view of the most mannered Rio literary 
circles, and poke fun at this small town in the interior which no-one in 
their right mind would compare with the capital of antiquity. 


7 Machado de Assis, ‘O punhal de Martinha’ (5 August 1894), Obra completa, Rio de 
Janeiro 1959, vol. 111, p. 638. 
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At this point, however, Machado turns the irony on its head (if he did not, 
he would not be the writer he is) and observes that the young girl from 
Cachoeira had nothing to learn from her Roman predecessor when it 
came to bravery: Martinha took her revenge in her own hands, whereas 
Lucretia entrusts the vengeance to her husband or father. Martinha also 
punishes her attacker for his intentions, and not after she has actually been 
raped. For a moment it is Lucretia who is cast in the example of Martinha, 
and not vice versa: a reversal of well-nigh unimaginable effect. 


Clearly we are not meant to take this ranking of superior or inferior 
qualities too seriously. They result from the abstract comparison, item 
for item, which pits rhetorical ingenuity against historical wisdom—a 
choice which the passage of time renders absurd. So, after laughing at 
Cachoeira, because it cannot be compared to Rome, the parallel mocks 
Rome as perhaps being no more than Cachoeira dressed up in fine words. 
Linked together in this way, the height of localism that is Cachoeira and 
the height of universality that is Rome function as a comedy duo. The cli- 
chés cancel each other out, to the entertainment of the connoisseur, but 
do not go beyond that. The dualism is forced and has a certain mawkish 
sterility, which seems to lead nowhere. 


But despite the ostensible even-handedness of the story’s argument, the 
parallelism is mocking and reveals an unmistakable cast of mind, typical 
of a certain class, which is, in its turn, of great interest. The chronicler 
deplores the obscure fate of his poor, provincial compatriots, but this 
comparison in fact serves to underline the distance that separates him 
from them and from the barbarous hinterland. It also serves to mark 
him out as part of the international group of turn-of-the-century cosmo- 
polites who are not taken in by Rome and all the classical discourse, even 
though they are familiar with it. On the one hand the chronicler is seek- 
ing to differentiate himself from the barbarism of the common people, 
on the other, to integrate himself into the global elite, always employ- 
ing a language for the few—the reader is addressed in the exaggerated 
second-person plural form, with difficult subjunctives and conditionals 
that give off an almost caricatural sense of superiority: ‘Perhaps you 
might have been expecting her to kill herself. You would have been 
expecting the impossible, and demonstrating you had not understood 
me’. For all the grammatical pyrotechnics, these are mediocre aspira- 
tions, full of class self-congratulation, which yet become of pointed 
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artistic effect as symptoms of a set of predicaments and dead-ends pecu- 
lar to modern history. 


Ambiguous parallels 


Preceded in Portuguese by the definite article a—which works like a pos- 
sessive pronoun here—‘our’ Cachoeira becomes a familiar locality, just 
round the corner, even for those who have never been there. Something 
similar occurs with Martinha, who may be uneducated, of doubtful repu- 
tation and guilty of murder, but the affectionate diminutive of whose 
name—'little Martha’—brings her closer to the reader, including her in 
the tradition of Brazilian cordiality, or national sentiment, gainsaying 
anti-social segregations inherited from colonial times. In other words, 
some of the grammatical signifiers work against the lofty diction of the 
text, whose presumption of exemplary style and civilization they under- 
mine, and class partitions they refuse. 


We might say that as a form the classical parallels work to separate the 
two spaces they compare. They place the writer in a cultured European 
elite far from the crude circumstances of popular life in the interior of 
Brazil, close to the position of a colonial man of letters condemned to live 
in these wastelands, with only the company of nymphs and shepherds of 
Western convention to console him. At the same time, such inconspicu- 
ous lapses into a more familiar idiom are not less significant, implying 
as they do another political alignment, in which such separations are 
not so uncontroversial. Thus for all his rhetorical armour, every now 
and then the writer seems to acknowledge that the people and places of 
the former colony are his. In return, implicitly, those people and places 
to some extent could count on him. Here we have the position of the 
intellectual after Independence, at once impregnated and paralysed by 
European traditions. 


As an illustration of this, we need look no further than the author’s dubi- 
ous praise for Martinha’s courage, which has its spiteful side. His words 
of sympathy have no way of reaching the girl, as the parallel with Lucretia 
deprives her of her own context, and makes her invisible, even while it 
appears to be giving her visibility and universality. Trapped by his showy 
erudition, the writer finds himself standing on the side which he hoped 
to attack, concealing the different world which he hoped to reveal. The 
belles lettres operate not purely as a triumph, but also as an obstacle, while 
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the local experience, as a source of identity, both strengthens and belittles 
its owner. The mixture of dictions displays an inner crisis, which resolves 
itself in the final lines in the defeat of the aspiration to a national culture: 
after expressing an indignation at the ‘inequality of destinies’ that only 
repeats what is in the books of the canon and ignores what exists in real- 
ity (in other words, Brazil), the writer throws ın the towel and joins the 
opposing side, that of the domesticated man of letters inside him. ‘Well, 
let’s say no more about Martinha’—i.e. let’s not talk about Brazil. 


This conclusion is not to be respected, or better, it is to be rejected. It is 
yet another example of Machado’s typical strategy of the false or unac- 
ceptable finale that invites us to look more critically at the character who 
says this. As soon as we do so, the consummate man of letters who 
cannot break away from stilted literary conventions becomes suspect, 
yielding to his repressed alter ego, someone capable of recognizing the 
poetry that exists in Martinha and in Cachoeira—an unaffected poetry, 
devoid of classical formulae and debris, tragic attitudes and rhetorical 
gestures, but with ‘native and popular value’, including affronts to gram- 
mar and worth ‘all of Lucretia’s elegant phrases’. 


Hence, the writer wavers between two opposing but very representative 
attitudes, which struggle against each other within him. In the first, the 
local anecdote—zather primitive and colonial in colour—is subjected 
to the light of the so-called universal models. In the second, the same 
anecdote or subject-matter is judged in its own terms, free from those 
literary conventions that separate and hide us from ourselves, even as 
they identify us as civilized. What are we to make of this prose, based on 
the native and popular, stripped of all classical accoutrements—how can 
it, even so, be worthy of a place in the memory of mankind? 


We should remember that the ideal of an aesthetic self-sufficiency, linked 
to Romantic nationalism as well as to a mythical notion of Independence, 
included that of a cancellation of the hierarchies between nations. In its 
own way, rejecting all external paradigms, past or present, it converged 
with the modern aspiration to a complete destruction of conventions. 
But is a general equalization of nations a real possibility? Even if only in 
the domain of the imagination, such a cultural revolution would require 
the recasting of class affinities and antagonisms, at home and abroad, 
into a different historical bloc. Before any such prospect, the chronicler 
retreats to the traditional guarantees of his first position. 
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In short, the parallel with Lucretia starts as a joke, made by a well-off 
and accomplished man of letters, who, deep down, is a conformist. 
Thereafter, by inverting the relationship between the Roman and the 
Brazilian characters, the prank takes a less conventional turn, but one 
still framed by the self-satisfaction of the cultivated classes. It is only in 
a third step that Martinha’s dagger and the inglorious oblivion awaiting 
it become truly remarkable. As the familiarity of the language used to 
describe her indicates, Martinha is not merely a representative of bar- 
barous customs, which civilized people of all quarters, including the 
chronicler, observe from a remote height with a certain curiosity. She is 
also part of the Brazilian people, and so part and parcel of the writer’s 
own inner predicament. The man of letters, enjoying a high position 
in his emerging nation, senses that the destiny of his poor, neglected 
compatriots is less exotic and more representative than he had at first 
thought. For good or ill, the lack of recognition in which they live also 
concerns him. Indeed, could it be that the chronicler’s literary failings 
also belong to the backward conditions that diminish them? And might 
there not be within himself something of the historical marginalization, 
not to mention the barbarity and exoticism, of Martinha herself? On the 
other hand, does not the classic simplicity of Martinha’s gesture reveal 
unexplored sources of energy in the nation, at least as far as literary pos- 
sibilities were concerned? 


As these reciprocal determinations—or imbrications at a distance— 
imply, we leave behind the rhetorical realm of clear-cut, Manichean 
dichotomies, of a vaguely colonial stamp, of the Civilization versus 
Barbarism kind. In its place, we find national and international inequi- 
ties, and their corresponding social dialectic, with its unexpected 
inter-relations and unstable meanings. Under the ostensible form is 
hidden the latent one: the bravery or wildness of the girl gives rise 
to comic and anachronistic comparisons, but it also expresses the 
aesthetic-political ambiguity of the person writing, lending the prose 
a note of disquiet and historical guilt. Within the writer there coexist 
and struggle, or alternate, the supercilious cosmopolitan and the writer 
affected by the plight of Brazil, with all the attendant ambivalences. 
Thus, the oblivion that will overtake Martınha deserves the crocodile 
tears of the salon wit, as well as the sincere but confused tears of the 
national writer, who bewails in her the obscurity in which his country 
and he himself must languish. In order to understand the class basis 
of this imaginative tussle, we need only place ourselves in the position 
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of the semi-anonymous, quasi-admired heroine at the opposite end of 
it—or better, to imagine the alternating whims to which the Brazilian 
popular classes are subjected by their social superiors, either praised to 
the skies or simply disregarded. 


But our presentation has somewhat forced the issue: political-historical 
terms such as homeland, nation, Brazil and so on, as well as discussions 
of the national question, do not appear in the story as such. In explaining 
the injustices of fame, the chronicler instead places the accent strictly 
on material existence: Martinha ‘is headed for oblivion’ because she is 
a tangible creature, like everyone else, and not because she is part of 
the Brazilian people. The ‘partiality of time’, of which she is a victim, 
consists in according all recognition to the classics and none to their 
opposite—in this case, real life, in flesh and blood, but not Brazil itself. 
And since the classics are ‘pure legend’, ‘fiction’, or ‘lies’, enshrined 
in approved books with perfect grammar, there is clearly no room for 
the girl from Cachoeira, who has a real address and occupation, makes 
grammatical mistakes and has never been celebrated by poets. The 
philosopher-chronicler’s sententious conclusion, as he meditates on ‘the 
destiny of tangible things compared to imaginary ones’, is that human- 
kind only values what does not exist. ‘Great wisdom it is to invent a bird 
without wings, to describe it, make everyone see it, and end by believing 
that birds with wings do not exist...’ 


Unequal destinies 


Yet while the chronicler laments Martinha’s lack of fortune, he also 
immortalizes her through his very lamentation, which indirectly creates 
a context of high artistic charge. For him, undecided between the classi- 
cal and the local, both unable to secure the poor girl ‘a place of honour 
in history’, there is no way out of the dilemma. But for Machado, who 
invented this narrative situation, the trio of the insignificant, backward 
world, the classical-universal culture which occludes it, and the writer 
caught between them, comprise the solution. Once articulated in liter- 
ary terms, this veritable social-historical cell lends the scene some of 
the great contours of the modern world. For Machado allows us to catch 
a glimpse of another, more real story, which is unwinding towards an 
uncertain destination; a tale in which the choice between the local and 
the universal functions in unexpected ways, with these notions exchang- 
ing positions, at variance with their abstract meanings. Martinha does 
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not become immortal because a local man of letters takes an interest in 
her or her small town, rejecting a stifling tradition in which they cannot 
shine. On the contrary, but for the distinguished parallel, the episode 
would be just another fait divers. It is the reference to her famous prede- 
cessor in the classical canon that lifts the girl out of the mire of local 
ill-repute, making her a subject worthy of ‘the tribune, the essay, or polite 
conversation’—not because she is an equal of Lucretia, as the chronicler 
might wish, but because the comparison does not apply, thereby showing 
up the emptiness of the canonical culture: the fact that something—the 
most important thing—has escaped it. 


A similar disjuncture undermines the parallel’s form, rendering it pic- 
turesque. In a serious tone, befitting such cultured comparisons, it 
reveals divergences from the norm that are both undesirable and comi- 
cal. These irritating discrepancies include the reflexive aloofness of our 
educated classes from their poor compatriots, who lack any civic exist- 
ence; the imagined refinement of these educated layers and their need 
for recognition; the anti-popular role played by classical culture, taken 
up with great pretentiousness by the semi-cultured; and so on. These 
traits take on a literary texture, but also give Martinha the dense, truly 
Brazilian and contemporary context that she seemed to lack. As a for- 
mal device, the comparison of the two daggers is rather theatrical. But 
the parallel’s hidden intent 1s satirical, slyly combined with nineteenth- 
century Realism, and it is aimed not at antiquity but at the present. Its 
take on the world, a kind of documentation by default, is there for all to 
see, and is a by-product of the inadequacy of the form itself. Full of his- 
torical consciousness and humour, this formal absurdity lends an extra 
dimension to the local anecdotes, giving them the complexity of a double 
meaning, and compensating for the rudimentary quality that prevents 
them from sustaining a prose worthy of the times. 


On reflection, the ‘inequality of fates’ the chronicler laments applies not 
so much to Martinha and Lucretia (the popular heroine and the museum 
bust)—there is after all no reason why they should be considered equal— 
as to the inferior and problematic condition of a peripheral land, mired 
in the patterns and privations of a former colony, not fit for display in 
the concert of civilized nations. As arbitrary as any montage, the paral- 
lel between the incident in Bahia and one of the founding episodes of 
Roman mythology constitutes a subtle substitution, which expresses in 
nostalgic and farcical terms a contemporary malaise. 
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In short, universalism and localism are ideologies, clichés, or emblems 
that Machado uses as pre-fabricated concepts for the purposes of sat- 
ire. He takes the paraphernalia of rhetoric and of humanism (the prime 
example of universalism) and makes an improper, in no way universal 
use of them, loading them with every tic of class and historical specifi- 
cation. A symmetrical inversion involves the patriotic wish to free local 
subject-matter from the restrictions of what is supposed to be a foreign 
high culture. Here, insignificance and isolation lend high-flown purpose 
a comic dimension of contemporary relevance. The inversions, which 
say more than they seem, compose a specific material of historical signi- 
ficance in its own right. A depository of the ways in which European 
culture has been transformed in the periphery, this material poses a new 
and difficult set of problems, of class tensions and international inser- 
tion, of which the opposition between localism and universalism offers 
a typically distorted expression. 


Here the underlying process at stake is the formation of our nationality in 
conditions inherited from colonization—one inevitably ‘out of the frame’, 
if the frame is to be given by the self-idealizations of advanced Europe. 
Translating the terms into their effects, ‘local’ means a lack of media- 
tions, the jarring gap between a semi-colonial daily life and the norms 
of the contemporary world; whereas ‘universal’ means the consecrated 
and the compulsory, what is presumed to be exemplary but becomes 
a chimera or absurdity when applied willy-nilly to local circumstances 
that escape these norms. In developing a form of writing in which two 
clashing registers coexist in the clear light of irony, in incongruous and 
complementary ways, often degenerating into their Opposites, Machado 
created a stylistic equivalent of this historical constellation and set it in 
motion, to reveal its moments of powerful truth. The universal is false, 
and the local would belong to the universal if it were not kept isolated 
and apart from it, a degree lower. 


Whereas other writers looked for local colour in regions and classes 
almost untouched by progress, Machado sought it out among our most 
civilized or universal classes, the ones living at court. The resident of 
Rio who cultivates Livy and mocks his less favoured compatriots, yet 
deep down is pained by their fate on the margins of the world, is no 
less picturesque than Martinha. But it cannot be said that this is merely 
a local figure, as his grudges clearly arise from contemporary history 
in its broadest sense, whose international inequalities and humiliations 
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do not concern only Brazil, but in differing ways extend to the whole 
world. By his decisive formal inventions—among which stand out his 
de-universalization of the cosmopolitan narrator, seen in the light of 
class privilege—Machado set his local material free. Under the rhetori- 
cal, logical and aesthetic manoeuvres of the writer, and giving them life, 
there is the struggle between classes and nations, unequal levels of cul- 
tural accumulation, artistic and critical battlefields. 


The remote referent which, if we are right, validates or disqualifies the 
artistic composition is the unbalanced and contested order of the world, 
of which Brazil is a part. The last word does not belong to the nation, 
nor to the hegemonic international culture, but to the troubled present 
which traverses and contradicts them. This is, among other things, a 
factory of repressions, which recognizes only what is consecrated by 
the establishment, or what looks like it, and discards as forgotten ex- 
colonies that do not fit the pattern. It was this very lack of balance, which 
was constantly renewed, that imbued writers with the anguish in which 
the peripheral condition expresses itself. Does the spirit have value only 
in so far as it relates, with whatever dislocation, to European models? 
Or does it live by its truth to those particular ways—often indecent and 
embarrassing, and let us say unacceptable, but new and proper to the 
country in formation? 


Machado de Assis, who was averse to any kind of one-sidedness, not only 
refused to take sides in this issue, but chose to accentuate the contrasts 
between them, making of them and their interplay rules of a prose that 
would oscillate between Rome and the Back of Beyond. More composite 
and troubled than is usually acknowledged, his prose turned a jumble of 
incompatible elements into a norm. He married abundant and original 
research into Brazilian social relations to frequent, and partly anachron- 
istic, use of a Graeco-Roman-Humanist-Enlightened-Scientific—in other 
words universalist—baggage. Of course the various combinations of the 
local and the universal, the contingent and the classical, the national and 
the foreign, the unknown and the consecrated, the former colony and 
metropoles, were not the same, though they often partially overlapped, 
one being expressed in terms of the other, creating a set of substitu- 
tions whose reach went far beyond them. The dissonant note, with no 





"8 For an examination of this kind of resentment on a global scale, see Paulo Arantes, 
Ressentimento da dialética, Rio de Janeiro 1996. 
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solution in sight, had both comic possibilities and a power of national 
representation. It functions, too, as a caricature of the present world, 
in which local experiences put the authorized culture to shame, and 
vice versa, in a process of mutual belittling of great scope, that is a 
true ‘modern universal’. 


Translated by Nick Caistor 
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RATTLING THE BARS 


The shock waves released by the fall of the Soviet Union have not left Utopia 
untouched. Although the disappearance of the Second World might have 
been expected to undermine the quest for imagined alternatives, it seems 
that just the opposite has been true. The decade and a half that has tran- 
spired since the trrumph of capitalism has witnessed an unexpected Utopian 
revival, the term resurfacing across a range of approaches and disciplines. 
Russell Jacoby’s Picture Imperfect (2005), a sequel to The End of Utopia 
(1999), aims to revive an ‘iconoclastic utopianism’ that would draw on a 
Judaic strain in Western Marxism—Bloch, Benjamin and Adorno—as the 
basis for a new oppositional politics. David Harvey’s Spaces of Hope (2000) 
proposes a ‘dialectical utopianism’ that will connect ‘the sentiments of the 
Manifesto with those expressed ın the Declaration of Human Rights’. One 
could add the idiosyncratic call of Roberto Mangabeira Unger for a ‘moti- 
vated, sustained and cumulative tinkering with the arrangements of society’ 
(most recently in Democracy Realized), and the ‘Real Utopias’ series, edited 
by Erik Olin Wright, bringing together redistributive schemes in the spirit of 
the Tobin Tax and John Roemer’s voucher socialism. Thus far, however, the 
new Utopian production has lacked a concomitant theoretical codification 
of the genre as such. 

Or so it was until the entry into this field of Fredric Jameson, with one of 
his most substantial and exciting works since Postmodernism, or, the Cultural 
Logic of Late Capitalism. The fulfilment of a lifelong interest in Science 
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Fiction and Utopian studies, which it will help to define for years to come, 
Archaeologies of the Future is also a direct political intervention into current 
debates on what Jameson calls ‘the post-globalization Left’. Divided mto a 
theoretical section, ‘The Desire Called Utopia’, and a series of focused read- 
ings of authors such as Fourier and Le Guin, Dick and Gibson, among others, 
the book spans three decades of writing. Readers of Jameson unfamiliar 
with the journal Science Fiction Studies, where many of the essays collected 
in the book’s second half previously appeared, may be surprised to learn 
that his voice has been a noted one in American SF criticism since the early 
1970s. Few, however, will find a book-length treatment of the concept of 
Utopia unexpected. From the discussion of The Principle of Hope in Marxism 
and Form to the dissection of ‘the anxiety of Utopia’ in Postmodernism, from 
the striking 1982 essay ‘Progress versus Utopia’ (reprinted in this volume), 
through the reading of Platonov in The Seeds of Time, to the concluding 
demand for the displacement of modernity’s thematics ‘by the desire called 
Utopia’ ın A Singular Modernity, the subject has been one of Jameson's 
essential concerns; making him remarkably well suited to address the 
present neo-Utopian wave. 

How should Archaeologies of the Future be situated within Jameson’s 
body of work as a whole? One might divide this into four distinct political 
periods, each marked by a major synthetic work. Marxism and Form, pub- 
lished in 1971, was composed amid the growing cultural-political rebellion 
of the late 1960s; its excavation of Bloch and Marcuse’s Utopianism regis- 
tered the rediscovery of various forgotten Left traditions. Following this, the 
class insurgency and anti-colonial warfare of the 1970s found expression 
in the confident tone of The Political Unconscious (1981), which took history 
as ‘a single great collective story . . . the collective struggle to wrest a realm 
of Freedom from a realm of Necessity’. Postmodernism (1991, but again in 
composition during the previous decade) coolly set out to map the global 
restructuration of capitalism in the 1980s, at the height of the neoliberal 
backlash, but also the moment of the emergence of ‘new social movements’ 
in the West. When it was published, the Soviet bloc—always an anchoring, 1f 
oblique reference for Jameson—still exsted. In the aftermath of its collapse, 
and the apparent erasure of the entire Communist experience from the his- 
torical record during the 1990s, Archaeologies now registers the need for 
a new conceptualization of Utopian strategies, a response to the challenge 
which closed his last work, A Singular Modernity—that, under current cir- 
cumstances, if we are to theorize, or even imagine, radical alternatives or 
systemic transformations: 


We need to combine a Poundian mission to identify Utopian tendencies with 
a Benyamimian geography of their sources and a gauging of their pressure at 
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what are now multiple sea levels. Ontologies of the present demand archae- 
ologies of the future, not forecasts of the past. 


But if this 1s stirring, Archaeologies is cautious, too. Jameson’s ambiva- 
lence, and the exploratory method by which the book proceeds—as though 
carefully testing each step in an unknown landscape—finds expression in 
its opening sentence: ‘Utopia has always been a political issue, an unusual 
destiny for a literary form: yet just as the literary value of the form is subject 
to permanent doubt, so also its political status is structurally ambiguous-— 
attacked during the Cold War by the counter-revolutionary right (and 
post-structuralist left) as a synonym for ‘totalitarianism’, and dismissed 
by classical Marxism for lacking a concept of agency and programme. Yet 
the consolidation of the world market, Jameson suggests, leaves us with 
‘no alternative to Utopia’, however ambivalent the form. Characteristically, 
his first move is a negation: resuscitating Sartre’s Cold War slogan— 
‘anti-anti-communism’—to raise the call for ‘anti-anti-Utopianism’ as the 
best working strategy for our time. 

To determine the possibility of imagining a genuinely different future 
while shackled by the present, and thus to arrive at some sense of Utopia’s 
worth today—this is.Jameson’s purpose. The better part of ‘The Desire 
Called Utopia’ consists of a ‘perversely formalist approach’ to attempts at 
the realization of Utopia. The investigation reaches its conclusions, how- 
ever, only through a series of displacements, of backwards or sideways 
steps. First, Jameson establishes a key distinction between the Utopian 
form—text, programme or revolutionary practice—and the Utopian wish 
or impulse, detectable, at least since Bloch, in ‘everything future-oriented in 
hfe and culture’. While the impulse is scattered piecemeal throughout the 
alienated present, the Utopian programme distinguishes itself by ‘a com- 
mitment to closure’—an act of secession from the governing reality—‘and 
thereby to totality’. 

If traces of the Utopian impulse are to be found everywhere, the produc- 
tion of its forms and programmes has been historically more intermittent. 
What are the conditions of possibility for the composition of Utopias? 
Beginning with the onset of early modernity and the genre’s eponymous 
prototype—Thomas More’s Utopia, in 1516—Jameson locates the bulk of 
them in ‘transitional periods’: moments when society is in flux, but the 
political suspended; wherein, often, several modes of production share the 
field. Here Utopian space can emerge as an imaginary enclave, a temporary 
‘backwater’ of stasis within modernity’s unstoppable onward rush of differ- 
entiation, offering a workshop where Utopians, endearingly described as a 
group of ‘maniacs and oddballs’, can tinker with their projects for another 
world. For More, this was the court, the space through which he could still 
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dream the abolition of money (which had not yet transcended ‘enclave’ 
status in his hfetrme); for Campanella, the monastery; for Bacon, science; 
for Rousseau, the constitution-drafting potentiality of an administrative 
power—again, not yet universal—that might be used to shape social life; for 
Montesquieu or Diderot, the space of the exotic (Persia, Tahiti); for Fourier, 
the psycho-sexual; for Morris, the workshop; and so, finally, to the new 
enclave of cyberspace and the ‘romance of finance capital’ carried to a high 
in cyberpunk. 

In the rewarding reading of More’s Utopia that follows, Jameson dem- 
onstrates the depth of his capacity to ground the form in its historical 
context. But analysis of the ‘wish-fulfilment’ process by which, in Book 
Two, the realm of King Utopus appears to transcend the evils of gold, hier- 
archy and pride so amply illustrated in the savage satire of Tudor England 
in Book One, throws up a further set of problems about the structures 
of wish-fulfilment itself. How, first, ıs one to reconcile the searing anger 
at oppression and injustice which supports the ‘negative’ critique of a 
given Utopia with the playful, amateur fiddling responsible for its vision- 
ary character? As a solution, Jameson proposes a novel Utopian version 
of Coleridge’s distinction between Imagination and Fancy—the opposi- 
tion between some fundamental will to shape and construct a new world 
and the secondary, whimsical elaboration which fills in the contours of the 
imaginary structure. It 1s our readerly irritation at the over-embellishments 
of the latter—the use of gold exclusively for chamber-pots in Utopia, for 
example—that alerts us to the presence of the author’s own, ideologically 
determined opinions. Utopias, then, are inevitably conditioned by the 
intrusion of the existing economic, racial, national and sexual conditions 
of the author's present. 

This may turn out to be a crippling limitation on Utopian literature and 
thought, even though the ideologized content of Fancy also contains within 
it that bit of excess—the Utopian impulse—which makes it worthy of inclu- 
sion in the Utopian text. But relations between Imagination and Fancy are 
also themselves historically determined: the advent of industrial capitalism 
‘dramatically simplifies’ the task of Imagination since a single mode of pro- 
duction has now supplanted all others, ‘leaving Utopia with the relatively 
straightforward programme of abolishing it’. As soon as socialism—or, for 
that matter, capitalism—becomes Imagination’s established presupposi- 
tion, however, the centre of gravity swings back to Fancy, which sets itself to 
elaborate schemes for the system’s amelioration. 

With the taint of the here-and-now seemingly inescapable, Jameson 
turns—after a detour through Fantasy, discussed below—to the ways in which 
wish-fulfilment is staged ın Utopian works or their sF analogues. But read- 
ings of the Strugatsky brothers’ Roadside Picnic and Le Guin’s Lathe of Heaven 
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serve only to reveal the unintended—and unwished for—consequences of 
the wish-come-true. As with the minutely imagined love letter that Proust’s 
Marcel will never actually be able to receive from Gilberte, there is, then, a 
flaw in the nature of wish-fulfilments themselves, which ‘are by definition 
never real fulfilments of desire; and must presumably always be marked 
by the hollowness of absence or failure at the heart of their most dearly 
fantasized visions’. At best, it seems, the Utopian text can be an authentic 
register of the impossibility of its own hopes; without defeatism, ‘we must 
imagine some form of gratification inherent in this very confrontation with 
pessimism and the impossible’. Still further difficulties arise when Jameson 
looks at how to conceptualize the rupture itself—where ‘the break that 
secures the radical difference of the new Utopian society simultaneously 
makes it impossible to mmagine’. His investigation—via Asimov, Le Guin, 
Wells, Brunner, Stapledon, Lem—of the paradox of transition to Utopia is 
carried out in two distinct registers: temporality and the body, both caught in 
apparently irresolvable contradictions. In the former, the necessary rejection 
of a diachronic, ‘billiard-ball theory of change’ for a more complex, systemic 
synchronicity threatens to leave us stuck ın a changeless universe, a horror 
Jameson depicts with a characteristic flourish: ‘some eternal system reigns 
around us like a noon beyond time, only faintly perfumed with the odour 
of heated plants and informed by the echo of cicadas and the distant and 
incomprehensible memory of death’. In the latter, the effort to imagine a 
wholly new body to correspond to the novel colours, senses and experiences 
of the next world confronts the seemingly insurmountable empiricist chal- 
lenge: ‘nothing in the mind that was not first in the senses’. 

Are we to conclude, with Stanislaw Lem (whose ‘unknowability thesis’ is 
the subject of the most exciting of these middle chapters), that any attempt 
truly to understand or interact with an alien world or species must result 
in failure, if not catastrophe? If one takes the alien as ‘little more than a 
distorted expression of Utopian possibilities . . . latent in human history 
and human praxis’, the question can be put another way: does the transition 
to Utopia demand a total effacement of personality, or might a Utopian 
impulse grounded m human nature—repressed for centuries but never 
vanquished—enable a smooth progression from one stage to the other? No 
answer is supplied: at the end of this exposition, the resources of Utopian 
form seem utterly exhausted. Yet Jameson maintains that the antnomies 
and contradictons which negate each other across the genre should be 
taken as a sign, not of hopelessness, but of vitality. 

With this in mind, he declares a shift to content. Striking considerations 
on the grand thematic antinomies of Utopia follow: work against play; town 
against country; faction against totality; complexity against simplicity—all 
are worked through, historicized and transformed into essential questions 
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for the globalized present. The demand for full employment pitted against 
the call for universal leisure, or unalienated free labour, here corresponds 
to the tension between asceticism and abundance: Anarres against Urras 
in Le Guin’s The Dispossessed, where the poverty of the anarchist moon is 
glorified, the nauseating wealth of the mother planet disparaged. Le Guin 
remains a central figure in the opposition of town versus country. While 
much of her work consists of a spiritual primitivism, onented toward the 
countryside and the small village, The Dispossessed is more ambivalent: 
Urrasti cities reek of corruption and profit, illicit transactions carried out in 
hidden urban pockets; on Anarres, the cities are bare and transparent, map- 
pable by the collectivity for which they are designed. By contrast, Samuel 
Delany revels in concealed enclaves of perversity in his Trouble on Triton, 
though the ambiguity of the Utopian city remains: the secret places must 
exist within a repressive and inhuman system. Masochistic celebrations 
of the sprawl subsequently peak in cyberpunk, while the clearly dystopian 
side of the contemporary city secures a place for nature as a Utopian force 
in its own right. 

What of the political? Classical Utopias are replete with the fear of 
factionalism, an uneasiness which corresponds to the reduction of all social 
relations in Utopia to those between individual and collectivity. Questions of 
centralization and diffusion abound in the genre: can the general will mani- 
fest itself without ominous restrictions, such as More’s casual invocation 
of capital punishment for those who ‘take counsel on matters of common 
interest outside the popular assembly’? This is the dialectic of identity and 
difference, a persistent tension, now revealed as one from which Utopia 
can never escape. The need for complete transformation renders Utopia 
inconceivable; but: 


if Utopia 1s drawn too close to current everyday realities, and its subject 
begins too closely to approximate our neighbours and our politically mis- 
guided fellow citizens, then we slowly find ourselves back ın a garden-variety 
reformist or social-democratic politics .. . which forferts 1ts clam to any radi- 
cal transformation of the system itself. 


Clearly, for Jameson there can be no single ‘correct’ Utopia: ‘all of our 
images, all possible images of Utopia will always be ideological and dis- 
torted by a point of view which cannot be corrected or even accounted for’. 
Confronted with these multiple oppositions, Jameson roundly rejects the 
option of a ‘spurious synthesis’ that would combine them all in some liberal 
pluralist resolution. A more promising alternative is to retaın and sharpen 
their antagonisms, to see the value of each Utopia in its ability to cancel 1ts 
counterpart: the aty mocking Marx's ‘rural idiocy’, the countryside standing 
as a rebuttal of urban anomue, and so on through the genre. This consists 
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not in some tired unity of opposites but rather in a negative formalism, a 
‘structure of neutralization’ first hinted at in the reading of More: ‘not both 
at once, but neither one nor the other, without any third possibility in sight’. 
The result is breathtaking: 


their incommensurability [becomes] a scandal for the mind, but a scandal that 
remains vivid and alive, and that cannot be thought away, either by resolving 
it or eluminating it the biblical stumbling block, which gives Utopia its savour 
and its bitter freshness, when the thought of Utopias 1s still possible. 


What future, then, for Utopia, whether as literary form or political pro- 
gramme? Modernity offered the prospect of the dramatic seizure of power, 
the great collective project, the grand historical narrative—Imagination, 
in other words. The postmodern, on the other hand, seems limited to the 
attempt to find radical enclaves in the existing world and to the conception 
of ‘post-historical’ Utopias in which all has faded but the quotidian—in 
short, Fancy. The consolidation of international capitalism and the stigma- 
tization of programmatic alternatives are responsible for a severe atrophy 
of the Utopian Imagination. To compensate, Fancy has taken on a larger 
role, but can at best offer schemes to soften or improve the effects of 
the system: the Tobin Tax, Lottery Society, alternative fuel sources, mild 
redistribution mechanisms. 

In terms of literary forms, Jameson suggests that the type of Utopian 
production which flourished in the 1970s—Piercy, Le Guin—may be 
over, at least for now. Instead, Kim Stanley Robinson’s Mars trilogy (and 
Robert Nozick’s far-right Anarchy, State, and Utopia) suggest a new formal 
tendency of ‘meta-utopias’: not the representation of any one Utopia but 
‘the commitment to imagining Utopias as such, ın their greatest variety of 
forms’. But the ‘swarm’ of individual Utopian opinions represented by such 
meta-utopias is the work of Fancy, not Imagination, reproducing the weak 
pluralism already rejected in favour of a structure of mutual negative cri- 
tique. Even a more promising ‘federal Utopia’, inspired by Braudel’s wrting 
on the inter-related islands of the Mediterranean, where each still retains 
its own ‘violently regional flavour’, is found lacking. For though a ‘Utopian 
archipelago’ of this sort may avoid the pitfalls of pluralism, it fails the test of 
radical secession from surrounding reality that allows Utopia the possibility 
of totalization, as a form, and so of representability. 

Can the thought experiment of resurrecting More’s original programme 
serve to reawaken the contemporary Utopian Imagination? Jameson 
explores the abolition of money in some detail: the ultimate empty signi- 
fier, devoid of all content—what else is late capitalism but its complete and 
universal victory? Envisioning money’s disappearance, which compels us 
to imagine the end of capitalism itself, provides an ‘aesthetic relief that 
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unexpectedly foregrounds all kinds of new individual, social and ontological 
relationships —‘nothing short of precisely that dramatic rupture we have 
evoked’. Though strenuously pursued, however, this too seems to end in the 
work of Fancy, embroidering alternatives to barter. 

More powerfully, Jameson invokes a reading of Benjamin’s critique of 
progress in the “Theses on the Philosophy of History’, in which ‘the notion 
of progress . . . serves to close off the future as a source of disruption’, an 
attempt by capital to ‘colonize the future’ and make it safe for investment. 
With this move, ‘The Desire Called Utopia’ animates its thrilling final sec- 
tion, conveying as few other recent works have the sheer desperation of our 
current moment. Thus: Utopia must always contain ‘the desire associated 
with the lost, indeed the impossible object’ into which the collective ideal 
has been concentrated. Might Utopia—which Jameson now insists cannot 
escape its status as an ‘unrealizable fantasy’ characterized by ‘the omission 
of agency’—itself become such an object of desire? The radical break itself, 
for which the abolition of money 1s presumably but one possible figure, 1s 
how Utopian form becomes content, at a time when its impossibility and 
uselessness have never been more widely believed, when ‘most of us are 
probably unconsciously convinced . . . of the eternity of the system, and 
incapacitated to imagine anything else ın any way that carnes conviction’: 
‘Disruption is, then, the name for a new discursive strategy, and Utopia is 
the form such disruption necessarily takes.’ 

Itself the answer to ‘the universal ideological conviction that no alterna- 
tive is possible’, the Utopian form forces us to ‘think the break itself’ —'a 
meditation on the impossible, on the unrealizable ım its own right’. This is 
no ‘liberal capitulation’, Jameson insists, but rather ‘a rattling of the bars and 
an intense spiritual concentration and preparation for another stage which 
has not yet arrived’. Most pressing is the need to ‘develop an anxiety about 
losing the future’, a frenetic desperation at the prospect of an eternal present 
that answers to the call of Marge Piercy’s visitors from the future in Woman 
on the Edge of Time, who have ‘come to enlist the present in their struggle to 
exist’. If Utopians appear manic, damaged or deranged, if their visions seem 
little more than hallucinations, Jameson maintains that we should not lose 
heart. Like Benjamin’s Messiah, Utopia can only appear to those already 
in need of it. 

On this electrifying note, Jameson brings ‘The Desire Called Utopia’ to 
a close. Archacologies of the Future is extended, and perhaps complicated, 
by the ‘other science fictions’ of its subtitle: the twelve essays that make 
up its second section, ‘As Far as Thought Can Reach’. Only two of these, 
however, address works composed since the 1980s. The first, a discussion 
of Gibson's recent Pattern Recognition, shows the essential function today of 
non-Utopian sF (chiefly cyberpunk): as the novel’s title implies, its ability to 
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‘send back more reliable information about the contemporary world than 
an exhausted realism (or an exhausted modernism either)’. Thus only the 
final chapter of Archacologies of the Future, on Kim Stanley Robinson's Mars 
trilogy, presents an actual example of a postmodern literary Utopia. As a 
work of political science fiction, the Mars books have no recent equivalent in 
the English language. But as Utopian fantasy, the trilogy is less successful, 
exemplifying all the strengths and weaknesses (as Jameson outlines them 
ım ‘The Desire Called Utopia’) of meta-utopian pluralism, which receives 
less critical treatment in this essay (written in 2000) than in the first half of 
Archaeologies. Arguably, Jameson’s reading overlooks the principal shortcom- 
ing of Robinson’s series: the tendency in it of Fancy to trump Imagination, 
so that what burns most vividly after one closes the final volume is not the 
‘eco-economics’ the settlers invent but the packs of ‘primitives’ that roam the 
Martian landscape, the collective sex-baths in the cities, and the other flora 
and fauna of the planet; while the characters’ long strategic discussions, in 
which everyone from Gramsci to Bookchin makes an appearance, can veer 
dangerously close to a kind of pastiche. 

That said, ‘As Far as Thought Can Reach’ collects many superb pieces, 
including a magisterial essay on Fourier previously unpublished in English, 
the important ‘Progress versus Utopia’ essay, a close reading of Le Guin’s 
two greatest novels, The Dispossessed and The Left Hand of Darkness, and the 
impressive ‘History and Salvation in Philip K. Dick’, which ranges freely 
over the whole of that author’s career, organizing it into a semiotic square 
which only a reader deeply familiar with Dick’s entire corpus could seek to 
qualify. The scholarly achievement throughout Archaeologies of the Future is 
of the highest order. In the field of sF or Utopian studies, the book is unlikely 
to be equalled for some time. If, as a footnote informs us, this is the final 
volume of The Poetics of Social Forms (later it is suggested that we should 
expect at least one more), it would be a fitting conclusion. 

How far does Archaeologies go toward fulfilling the demanding 
programme laid out in A Singular Modernity: to identify Utopian tenden- 
cies, map their sources and gauge their pressures ‘at what are now multiple 
sea levels’? One qualification that should be entered is the restricted textual 
basis on which the argument of ‘The Desire Called Utopia’ draws: noth- 
ing from the Third World, where some of the older anti-capitalist spirit 
persists, and only two bodies of work from the Second, with Lem and the 
Strugatskys. In the West, neither pre-modern Utopias nor those from rev- 
olutionary and millenarian traditions (Cabet or Winstanley) receive much 
attention; only More and, in the essay section, Fourier get extended treat- 
ment, while the overwhelming majority of sF works discussed in any detail 
share an Anglo-American, postwar context. Indeed, the texts that Jameson 
really concentrates on come within a still narrower band of sF fictions from 
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1960 to 1975: Lem, Dick, the Strugatskys, Le Guin, Delany, McIntyre, Niven, 
Pournelle, Brunner all fall into these fifteen years; before that we get one 
author (Stapledon) from the 1930s, two from the 1940s (Asimov, Van Vogt), 
and one from the 1950s (Aldiss). Might this focus on what was, arguably, 
an exceptionally creative period for radical-utopian sF serve to relativize 
Jameson’s findings? 

To grasp the relationship of our present moment to Utopia might also 
require a finer-grained periodization than the one Jameson gives us here. 
‘The Desire Called Utopia’ ıs persistently historicizing, working through 
each and every question until ıt assumes an unsettlingly familiar, conjunc- 
tural shape. But its broad-brush notion of the ‘transitional period’ as the one 
most conducive to Utopian production is questionable: it is hard to think 
of any time since More’s 1516 to which the adjective would be inapplicable. 
Re-emphasizing those mass political upheavals from which Jameson some- 
times seems intent on distancing Utopia fills some of these historical gaps. 
That a connection exists between Utopia and full-fledged revolution—from 
the Diggers and Levellers to the Utopian wildfire that spread across the 
Russian steppe after 1917, of which Chevengur is only the most famous 
example—seems indisputable. Of more interest for us today is the relation- 
ship of Utopia to political defeat, from which some of the strongest Utopian 
visions have historically emerged. The best chapter of News from Nowhere, 
for example—‘How the Change Came’—is organized around Morris’s 
experience of Bloody Sunday. As a general principle, it seems safe to assert 
that the long-term blockage of political energies results ın a kind of sublima- 
tion, of which Utopian speculation is a recurrent variety. But if this might 
then lead us to expect an unprecedented flowering of Utopian visions today, 
so far the undoubted revival of interest in Utopia has not translated into 
Science Fiction production of much significance. Indeed Robinson—once 
Jameson’s graduate student in California—is one of the few writers of mem- 
orable radical sF we have left in the West. 

How then should we understand the historicity of the genre? Jameson’s 
1982 ‘Progress versus Utopia’ essay, collected in the second half of 
Archaeologies, sheds suggestive light on the question. Written just after the 
publication of The Political Unconscious, it developed a characteristically 
striking thesis: that science fiction should be seen as the successor to the 
historical novel, emerging—with Jules Verne’s first works—in the early 
1860s, just as the latter was losing its vitality and declining into deadened 
virtuoso feats like Flaubert’s Salammbdé. Following Lukács, Jameson saw 
the historical novel, from the tme of Scott, as an expression of the entirely 
different sensibility towards the past—now seen as radically distinct—that 
emerged following the advent of industrial capitalism. From Verne on, the 
new genre of SF comparably registered ‘some nascent sense of the future’, 
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within the same cultural space in which that of the past had been inscribed. 
In addition, sF’s apparent realism served to conceal a more complex temporal 
structure, on two levels. First, its ‘mock future’ offered to defamiliarize, and 
so to restructure, our perceptions of our own intolerable present—so ‘numb, 
habituated, empty of affect’ as to be inaccessible by direct means—by trans- 
forming it into the past of something still to come. But in another sense, 
this was a future whose figurations tended to mirror the attenuation of any 
Utopian imagination; what they actually represented as a genre was a ‘con- 
templation of our own absolute limits’ in the present, the real vocation of all 
Utopian fiction. 

This was written just as, in retrospect, SF’s 1970s efflorescence had 
reached its culmination. Perhaps an earlier chapter of ‘The Desire Called 
Utopia’ furnishes an explanation as to why Archaeologies does not pursue 
the genre as a whole much beyond that point. Here (‘The Great Schism’) 
Jameson confronts the signs that, from the 1990s on, SF itself may face 
extinction: ousted from the mass-cultural arena by Fantasy fiction, designed 
for ‘younger readers of innumerable multi-volume series’, at the same 
moment that biology dethrones physics, the environment displaces society, 
and ‘bio-power’ attempts to elbow out more traditional conceptions of the 
political in the public sphere. For Jameson, Fantasy is first defined as an 
ahistorical, medievalist literary form that contorts the peasant fairy-tale into 
‘a baleful, more properly aristocratic vision of the epic battle of Good and Evil’, 
first in Tolkien and then in a proliferation of contemporary mass-cultural 
imitators. This scathing condemnation registered, Jameson proceeds to 
make several strikang observations about a few exceptional works of Fantasy: 
recuperating magic as peasant folk-tale-cum-emblem of unplumbed human 
powers, not always so distinct from sF itself, as in Le Guin or Swanwick; the 
awakening of supernatural power in the young narrator as a sort of fantastic 
Bildungsroman; and the change brought over the genre by the disenchanting 
force of modernity, with the transformation of magic into a mere object of 
nostalgia, as a means of clearing room for Utopia. 

Against Fantasy’s current ascendancy, cyberpunk stands as ‘sF’s doomed 
attempt at a counteroffensive’. Jameson is on sold ground here, though 
he might also have noted the surge of neo-militarist sF (generally of very 
poor quality) ın the United States in the past few decades; a development on 
which Darko Suvin has written, and which reminds us that sF is capable of 
embracing standpoints just as reactionary as mass-market Fantasy. More to 
the point, Jameson’s treatment of Fantasy could be charged with ignoring 
the existence of a quite different tradition in that genre (instead of a few 
valuable islands amid a sea of trash) that traces its lineage to Mervyn Peake 
and perhaps Morris, rather than The Lord of the Rings. Within the terms of 
Archacologies itself, however, the recognition of Fantasy’s advent would make 
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the long hiatus from the 1970s through to the discussion of the Mars trilogy 
understandable; but it does also tend to undermine the suggestion that 
Robinson can bear the historical weight accorded him by the structure of the 
book, as a sign of the general vitality of the Utopian form—rather than being 
an isolated outcrop, distant from trends in the genre at large. 

The further question that Fantasy sharpens—one that has been left in 
abeyance in the discussion up to this point—is the generic relationship of 
SF to Utopian literature. Jameson asserts that he is following Darko Suvin’s 
definition of sF (in Metamorphoses of Science Fiction, 1979) as ‘the literature 
of cognitive estrangement’. On this basis, Suvin defines Utopia as: 


the verbal construction of a particular quasi-human community where 
sociopolitical institutions, norms and individual relationships are organ- 
ized according to a more perfect prinaple than in the author's community, 
this construction being based on estrangement arising out of an alternative 
historical hypothesis. 


With all cognitive estrangement grouped under sF, he goes on to state that 
‘strictly and precisely speaking, utopia is not a genre but the sociopolitical 
subgenre of science fiction’. Within this formalist optic, no real historical 
markers are placed at either end: for Suvin, typical examples of sF could be 
‘Lucian, More, Rabelais and Swift . . . Wells, London, Zamyatin’, as well as 
the authors of the 1960s and 7os. 

An alternative view might suggest that modern Utopian literature—if 
we use Jameson’s starting point of More’s Utopia (1516)—long predates 
SF’s origins in Verne (1864). It might further suggest that the relation- 
ship could better be formulated as follows: most Utopias have not been 
Science Fiction; most Science Fiction has not been Utopian; but during 
the 20th century (scarcely before), and beyond, there has been a significant 
overlap. In support of the first of these propositions, one could add that 
many Utopias have not taken the form of fictions at all: Campanella, Owen, 
Fourier might better be described as discursive blueprints—or, where they 
have taken fictional form, this has typically been descriptive rather than 
genuinely narrative in structure: the ‘story’ has been just a framing device 
to escort the reader into a guided tour of the Utopia, as in More, Bellamy, 
Morns, Skinner. Science Fictions, on the other hand, have virtually by 
definition to be genuine narratives, in which it is the action, the plot, the 
resolution, that counts. 

Thuis is the root of a generic problem never really resolved in Archaeologies, 
where Jameson does not provide any alternative definition of sF (although he 
shifts Suvin’s term for the subgenre of Utopia from ‘sociopolitical’ to ‘socio- 
economic’). The difficulty is further compounded by the problems inherent 
in his initial distinction between Utopian programme and Utopian impulse. 
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The definition of the first term—the outline of another, better system—is 
relatively straightforward. The second, more expanded conception of future 
orientation per se, inherited from Bloch, is given an even broader sense 
here than The Principle of Hope proposed. Already in Signatures of the Visible 
(1990), Jameson had suggested that ‘works of mass culture cannot be 
ideological without at one and the same time being implicitly or explicitly 
Utopian as well: they cannot manipulate unless they offer some genuine 
shred of content as a fantasy bribe to the public about to be so manipulated’. 
In the conclusion to The Political Unconscious he went farther, arguing not 
just that contemporary mass culture was always in some measure Utopian, 
but that any class ideology whatever, be ıt slave-owning, feudal, capitalist or 
socialist, was inescapably Utopian in its intrinsic structure. 

The risk of such a dilation is plain: under its heading, virtually any image, 
practice or conception of the world that exceeds a strict report of what exists 
can be enlisted as Utopian. Within this context, Science Fiction is constitu- 
tionally such. But what the expansion blurs is the line between alterity and 
ideality: between the other and the better. This points to a larger ambiguity 
in Jameson’s writing on Utopia, one raised by Perry Anderson ın The Origins 
of Postmodernity: ‘no political criterion is given for discriminating between 
different figurations of Utopian longing, either in commercial disguise or in 
prophetic imagination . . . Missing in this bifurcation 1s a sense of culture 
as a battlefield, that divides its protagonists’. Lacking a standard by which 
to judge between Utopias places the ‘neutralization structure’ of negative 
critique in an odd light. If no Utopia possesses any value beyond its ability to 
unmask its opposite, does this sweeping reduction not imply that all Utopias 
are, so to speak, created equal? 

At various places in Archaeologies Jameson hints at a set of criteria— 
never directly applied—for distinguishing between them. One of these is 
the suggestion ın the Introduction that the test of a Utopian text ought to 
be its ability to inspire its readers to their own visions. Jameson never spells 
this out: what endows a Utopian work with this power? The extent to which 
1t rehearses all the debates about Utopia without providing a resolution, in 
pluralist fashion? Or the very sharpness of its single-minded thrust, as a 
provocation to debate? Or, perhaps, the totality of its vision: ‘the viabilty 
of the Utopian fantasy . . . finds its test and its verification in the way in 
which it promises to solve all the other concomitant problems’ in addition 
to the single ‘root of all evil’ ıt has made its target; thus ‘no modern Utopia 
is plausible which does not address . . . the economic problems caused by 
industrial capitalism’. More decisively, ‘it is still difficult to see how future 
Utopias could ever be imagined in any absolute dissociation from socialism 
in its larger sense as anti-capitalism’. 
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This returns us to the paradox of our times. In the Introduction to 
the first half of Archaeologies, ‘Utopia Now’, Jameson writes of Utopia 
having recovered its vitality as a politically energizing perspective for 
a post-globalization left, which subsumes ‘remnants of the old Left and the 
New Left, along with those of a radical wing of social democracy, and of 
First World cultural minorities and Third World proletarianized peasants 
and landless or structurally unemployable masses’. It is presumably to these 
layers, as well as the ‘new forms of political agency’ that may eventually 
develop within the consolidated global market, that Jameson commends 
‘anti-anti-Utopianism’ as a working strategy. Here, however, the full depth 
of Jameson's ambivalence about the possibility of Utopia after capitalism’s 
global triumph comes into view. It is unclear that his actual examples of 
postmodern Utopian thinking—-setting aside the Mars trilogy, essentially 
the Tobin Tax and Lottery Society—would pass the book’s systemic ht- 
mus test of being at least relatable to anti-capitalism. Of Jameson’s own 
Utopian proposals at the end of ‘The Desire Called Utopia’—the abolition 
of money, Utopian federalism—the first more closely resembles Fancy than 
Imagination, and ignores Jameson’s earlier assessment of ‘stamp script, 
labour certificates, a return to silver and so forth, none of which offer very 
convincing Utopian possibilities’. Proximity to current realities saps the sec- 
ond, which takes ‘Europe’ (not the EU?) and ‘the possibility of a Brazilian 
leadership of a community of states around the world intent on forging a 
resistance to US globalization’ as ‘possible figures for the invention of collec- 
tive entities beyond either empire or secession’. 

In comparison to the works that marked and summarized previous dec- 
ades, Archaeologies might be said to lack a concluding theoretical section, 
in the spirit of “Towards Dialectical Criticism’ of Marxism and Form, ‘The 
Dialectic of Utopia and Ideology’ of The Political Unconscious, or ‘Secondary 
Elaborations’ ın Postmodernism. In place of that, however, we get something 
Jameson has never given us before: a basis for a political programme. For 
in a sense Archaeologies is Jameson’s most directly political book to date— 
although written in the least political times. Neither a systematic nor a 
comprehensive study of either sF or Utopia, it is, rather, an extended answer 
to the question with which it opens, a dialectical working-through of an enor- 
mous amount of material, throwing off all kinds of sparks as it progresses, 
finally drawn back in by the magnetic force of the present. 

If Archaeologies provides a response to A Singular Modernity’s challenge, 
it is that meditation on the radical break itself which closes “The Desire 
Called Utopia’, seemingly the only unqualified proposal the book leaves 
us. But this final destination is not as bleak as it first appears. The inven- 
tion of ‘an anxiety about losing the future’ is itself an ingenious discursive 
victory—a stock terror from the anti-Utopian arsenal turned against its 
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creators—comparable to Jameson’s capture of ‘postmodernity’ for the Left. 
An exercise in keeping the mind fresh, in gathering together energies for 
a future confrontation for which we must continue to hold out hope: this is 
the ultimate significance of Archacologies of the Future. As such, it represents 
Jameson’s personal attempt at a kind of thought-experiment that any future 
Left must collectively undertake. Rattling the bars may be the best we can 
do today, but it is still a decisive step beyond passive acquiescence to the 
comforts of the cage. 
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DEMOCRACY’S GRAVEYARDS? 


The murderous ‘ethnic cleansing’ of civilian populations remains one of the 
unexplained scandals of world history, although such events seem to have 
occurred almost as frequently as social revolutions. Over the past 150 years 
alone, mass killings of indigenous groups by colonial or settler states, of 
Armenians by Turkish forces and their allies, of Jews by the Nazis, of Tutsis 
by Hutus, have far exceeded any rational military or economic calculation. 
But historical and comparative sociology has had relatively little to say about 
these deeds. Debate about the causes of ethnic cleansing is instead domi- 
nated by ahistorical and individualistic models. Michael Mann’s impressive 
The Dark Side of Democracy makes a giant step toward specifying the concrete 
social structures and circumstances that produce such results. Its scale is 
vast—over 500 pages of dense theorization and historical narrative, encom- 
passing a temporal arc that stretches from ancient Assyria to the Rwandan 
genocide—while its unforgettable analyses of perpetrators and their achons 
display an almost ethno-methodological sensibility to the micro-foundations 
of social life, a new dimension for this master of the grand narrative. It is a 
major achievement. 

The Dark Side of Democracy’s mass of historical evidence is marshalled 
to test a strikingly bold central thesis: that ethnic cleansing is the dark side 
of democracy, in the sense that the latter is premised on the creation of 
an ethnic community that ‘trumps’ or ‘displaces’ class divisions. It is worth 
unpacking his usage of these terms a little more at the outset. First, demo- 
cracy for Mann 1s primarily understood not as a set of institutions but as 
an ideology of equality, one that legitimates itself through a claim to repre- 
sent the people and aims at a popular redistribution of social power. Second, 
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‘ethnic cleansing’ is defined as the attempt to create mono-ethnic popula- 
tions for a given political unit; this is not necessarily murderous, and may 
more often involve assimilation, whether coercive or not. It is in this sense 
that Mann sees ethnic cleansing and democracy as having an elective affinity 
to one another, in two respects: first, most democracies develop on the basis 
of relatively mono-ethnic populations, and second, democracy carries ‘the 
possibility that the majority might tyrannize minorities.’ Ethnic cleansing is, 
then, ‘the dark side of democracy’ both in the sense of being a precondition 
for its emergence, and because it is generally perpetrated by democratic, or 
democratizing, regimes. 

Mann im1tally presents his argument in terms of eight bold theses, fol- 
lowing this with a chapter on ethnic cleansing prior to the nation-state that 
argues for the fundamental modernity of the process. A series of minutely 
researched case studies comprises the empirical core of the work: the New 
World, Armenia, Nazi Germany, Yugoslavia and Rwanda. Interleaved with 
these are three ‘intermezzos—on the non-German Axis countries; on 
‘Communist Cleansing’; and on ‘Counterfactual Cases’, where murderous 
cleansing did not occur Broad discussion of the historical background to 
each case is followed by quasi-ethnographic accounts of the actual process 
of mass killing. Yet despite, or perhaps because of, its comparative range 
and density of historical detail, few reactions to the book have done jus- 
tice to it. Responses have so far been of two main types: focused, respectful 
assessments of specific theses, and broader attacks on the notion that ethnic 
cleansing is the ‘dark side’ of democracy. The latter argument has gener- 
ally been made from the perspective of a bland, right-thinking liberalism 
that instinctively reacts against any attempt to besmirch the good name 
of the procedurally regulated circulation of elites that contemporary social 
science terms ‘democracy’. A more serious, critical engagement with the 
book requires a fuller reconstruction of Mann’s central argument, and an 
examination of the theoretical cogency and empirical adequacy of his key 
claims—as well as a sense of how the present work should be understood 
within the context of Mann’s wider intellectual trajectory. 

The eight theses at the core of Mann’s argument can be read as a set of 
mcreasingly specific preconditions for genocide as the most total and violent 
form of ethnic cleansing. The first two set out the overall parameters for his 
theory: one, that ‘murderous cleansing 1s modern, because it is the dark side 
of democracy’; second, ‘ethnic hostility arises where ethnicity trumps class as 
the main form of social stratification’. The next three refer pnmarily to a set 
of geopolitical factors: murderous cleansing occurs where two ethnic groups 
make a claim to the same territory; where one ethnic group feels threatened 
but also capable of eliminating the other, and where sovereignty breaks down 
‘amid an unstable geopolitical environment that usually leads to war’. The 
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final three theses concern the perpetrators: murderous cleansing is not gen- 
erally their initial intent; there are three levels of perpetrator—party elites, 
militants and civilian constituencies; and, lastly, ordinary people are ‘brought 
by normal social structures into committing murderous ethnic cleansing’. 

In sum: ethnic conflict becomes murderous when key social forces, in 
multi-ethnic and geopolitically unstable environments, conceive of demo- 
cracy as the rule of an ‘indivisible, united, integral’ people. In contrast, 
where the people is conceived of as ‘diverse and stratified’, and class differ- 
ences are politically institutionalized, the potential for mass ethnic killings 
is blocked by countervailing, non-democratic features of these societies. 
It is for this reason that neither pre-capitalist agrarian societies nor estab- 
lished liberal democracies tend to engage in ethnic cleansing. The former, 
according to Mann, tend to have cosmopolitan upper classes and locally ori- 
ented producing classes. In such societies ethnicity, a sense of cross-class 
solidarity, and ipso facto ethnic cleansing, are rare. Established democracies, 
meanwhile, are unlikely to commit ethnic cleansing not because they are 
democratic, but because ‘the politics of class, region and gender’ dominate 
and implicitly moderate the tendency of democracy to undermine such dif- 
ferences. Northwestern Europe, then, has been relatively immune, because 
here, democratic rights were gradually extended down the social structure; 
the fact that these polities did ‘not try to eliminate exploitation’ meant that 
the national community remained divided along class lines. Indeed, for 
Mann, the ‘institutionalization of class conflict has been the main politi- 
cal accomplishment of the modern West.’ Outside of the northwestern core 
states—particularly in Eastern Europe—democracy meant the rule of the 
whole people, and was associated with an attempt to ‘repress’ class conflict, 
rather than institutionalize or entrench it; in these cases, Mann contends, 
ethnic groups could emerge as social actors undivided by class. 

The theoretical crux of Mann’s argument thus seems to be that class con- 
flict, especially when institutionalized, tends to undermine ethnic conflict. 
The association between democracy and ethnic cleansing stems from the 
threat that the former poses to class stratification. The probability of ethnic 
cleansing for Mann thus follows a parabola as democratization increases: 
first rising, then declining. Ethnic cleansing is typical of democratizing states 
emerging from old regimes, where the class structure of agrarian bureauc- 
racies has collapsed, but fully developed industrial class conflict has not yet 
emerged. In these conditions, an organic conception of the people can arise, 
unconstrained by class antagonism—and in some cases, permit ethnicity to 
‘trump’ class. For Mann, then, class and ethnicity are not just independent, 
but to a large extent alternative, forms of social stratification. 

How theoretically cogent and empirically adequate are these claims? 
Mann's own evidence imposes an obvious objection, raised by many of the 
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critical responses to the book. None of the classic cases of murderous ethnic 
cleansing occurred under the aegis of a democratic regime: the Armenians 
were massacred under the Ottoman Empire; one of the most authoritarian 
states in history carried out the Final Solution; in Rwanda, mass killing of 
Tutsis took place under an authoritarian Hutu party-state. The only real sup- 
port for democratization as a basis for lethal ethnic cleansing comes, firstly, 
from 1990s Yugoslavia, where ethnic consolidation under elected national- 
ist governments often became murderous—although not, as Mann correctly 
points out, genocidal—and, secondly, from instances in democratic colonial 
or settler states. Here, Mann presents some striking and iconoclastic material 
to support his thesis that some of the worst genocides occurred in the most 
democratic environments. For instance, he records that California’s 1850 
Constitution enshrined universal white male suffrage, ‘the most advanced 
form of democracy of the age’; and that in little over a decade, the Californian 
Indian population had been reduced by 80 per cent—exceeding the rate at 
which the Third Reich exterminated Europe’s Jews. In Mexico, by contrast, the 
conquistadors had faced a highly articulated society, and needed local allies 
in order to establish control over its resources. Although colonial rule was 
brutal and murderous, it did not amount to genocide: cross-elite cooperation 
created a ‘mestizo class/caste ruling over the indios’, within the framework 
of Habsburg absolutism. Spanish rule was fundamentally less exterminist 
than the ‘settler democracies’ of Australia or the United States. Yet there are 
many exceptions; to name but one, the mass deportations of Circassians and 
Chechens from the Caucasus during the 1860s were conducted by Tsanst 
armies as part of the standard arsenal of expansionism. Thus it may seem ini- 
tially that the book’s central theoretical claims stand in a skewed relationship 
to the empirical work. 

This line of criticism has been very common. But it is based on a fun- 
damental misreading of Mann’s argument. For Mann, as we have seen, 
democracy is primarily an ideology of equality, not a concretely existing set of 
institutions. His basic thesis concerns the effect of this egalitarian concept: 
put simply, democratization threatens to undermine those forms of social 
stratification that restrain ethnic cleansing. This distinctive claim, so central 
to Mann’s argument, has occasioned remarkably little comment—perhaps 
indicative of a general inability among Mann’s critics to disengage the con- 
cept of democracy from the political orders of the advanced West. But one 
of the chief features of Mann’s work has been to distinguish democracy as 
egalitarian ideal from proceduralism as practice. He has always argued that 
democracy 1s about the distribution of social power, not primarily the rules 
of the game; indeed the institutional specificities of modern representative 
democracy have occupied a surprisingly marginal place ın his work. The 
twist, however, is that he deploys a radical concept of democracy not to throw 
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light on the shortcomings of contemporary liberal democratic states, but 
rather as a way of specifying their virtues. 

Mann develops his broader claim about the connection between ethnic 
cleansing and democracy through two specific arguments. The first is his- 
torical. Mann repeatedly emphasizes that modern democracies have grown 
out of processes of ethnic homogenization. Thus in North America and 
Australia, for instance, ‘liberal nation-states could bloom above the massed 
graves of the natives.’ But in what sense can French or British democracy, 
say, be understood as based on ethnic cleansing? Here Mann’s argument 
relies on broadening the latter concept. A schematic table in the book’s first 
chapter locates a variety of phenomena along two dimensions: the level of 
thoroughness of cleansing—none, partial or total—and the degree of vio- 
lence employed, ranging from none through institutional coercion, policed 
and violent repression to premeditated mass killing. Voluntary assimilation 
is a form of total cleansing achieved without violence, while genocide is total 
cleansing through extreme violence. Both are simply different strategies 
for attaining the same result: an ethnically homogenous population. Ethnic 
cleansing, in this formulation, is thus better understood as a historical proc- 
ess establishing the basic homogeneity that makes democracy possible—the 
dark side of democratization, rather than of democracy. 

Linked to this historical argument is Mann’s second claim, that class strat- 
ification tends to mitigate ethnic conflict. There is a straightforward logical 
Tiposte to this: 1t is possible to conceive of a people as ethnically umfied and at 
the same time stratified by class, or as ethnically diverse, but fundamentally 
equal in class terms. There is no compelling theoretical or empirical reason 
why class divisions and ethnicity should vary inversely. More importantly, 
precisely the former notion of an internally stratified but ethnically unified 
people has been a standard theme of what Mann terms variously ‘organic 
nationalism’, ‘organic nation-statism’, and sometimes ‘organic forms of 
democracy’. It would be particularly hard to argue that Enrico Corradini, one 
of Mann’s major doctrinal sources for this concept, espoused ‘tramping’ class 
by ethnicity, since Corradini’s political model was the Kaiserreich, a political 
and social structure with elaborate forms of social stratification. 

The problem, however, goes deeper than this. For a close reading of 
the case studies reveals that in every one, the ethnic conflict that escalated 
into murderous cleansing, far from being opposed to social or class conflict 
within the perpetrating state, was intimately linked to it. A few examples 
are worth noting. Mann hints at the complex interaction between frontier 
expansion, the ‘racialization’ of the indigenous population during the late 
18th and early rgth centuries, and slavery. He refers obliquely to the rela- 
tionship between internal struggles in the National Socialist state and its 
expansionist tendencies. In the Yugoslav case, Mann emphasizes the context 
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of general economic downtum, the importance of the state in the economy 
and the relative advantages of Slovenia and Croatia as major sources of con- 
flict. His analysis of the Rwandan genocide includes a subtle account of the 
three-way clash between privileged northern Hutus, excluded Hutus and 
Tutsis, emphasizing that lower class Hutus ‘blamed Tutsis for theur misfor- 
tunes rather than the Hutu state class, the real pillagers of the country—but 
their employers.’ This is a bewildering variety of conflicts. But in every case, 
processes of intra-ethnic conflict seem central to explaining inter-ethnic war, 
and eventually genocide. In what sense can these processes be understood 
as instances of ethnicity ‘trumping’ class? 

The cases of ‘Communist Cleansing’ and the counterfactual ones of 
India and Indonesia raise a further set of issues. Mann argues that mass 
deaths under Stalin, Mao and Pol Pot do not qualify as genocides despite 
the huge numbers of people who died in each: millions in the processes of 
revolution, terror and forced modernization in the UssR and China, not to 
mention the slaughter of 400,000 to 600,000 people by the Khmer Rouge 
ın Cambodia. Neither do the mass killings accompanying Indian partition in 
1947 nor the deaths of up to a quarter of the East Timorese population, some 
150,000 to 170,000 people, constitute murderous ethnic cleansing or geno- 
cide. Why do these hecatombs not count, when the comparatively smaller 
processes of colonial killing and displacement do? The answer, for Mann, 1s 
ideology: Communist cleansing, Subcontinental partition and Indonesian 
repression were not carried out against an ethnically defined enemy. In the 
case of the UssR, Mann writes that ‘the Bolsheviks had httle conception of 
ethnic enemies. They fought ın the Civil War against Ukrainian national- 
ists and Cossacks, and subjected Cossacks to policed deportations. But 
they viewed them through a class prism, as military allies of tsarism and 
the old ruling classes.’ But ıs ıt really legitimate to exclude these cases on 
such grounds? Does this not tend to insulate Mann’s central claim from 
strong counter-evidence? 

Mann’s own writing suggests unease with his formulation. Thus the 
main contention sketched above competes with a minor one suggesting that 
Communist states embodied a distinctive form of organic nationalism. At 
times the two arguments appear linked: 


Leftist cleansing was distinctive, smce the people was defined by the ideol- 
ogy, the economics, the military forces, and the politics of class, not ethnic 
struggle. Yet lefust mass murders resembled those of rightist nationalists 
in one important respect—capturing and channelling ethnonationalism . . 
they too developed a version of organic nation-statism, if distinctively based 
on class analysis. 
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While the first argument is untenable in light of Mann’s repeated and explicit 
claim that class conflict constitutes the main barrier to ethnic cleansing, the 
second cannot be squared with the facts of the Communist cases: as Mann 
correctly points out, the Soviet regime in particular was not a nation-state. 

Similar points could be made about Mann’s analysis of pre-modern 
ethnic cleansing. He insists on the ‘modernity’ of such processes, arguing 
that in pre-industrial agrarian societies, internal divisions both facilitated 
elite cooperation across social boundaries, and undermined the formation 
of ethnic groups. But various types of cleansing did occur, especially in the 
border zones separating Protestants from Catholics and Christians from 
Muslims. These 15th, 16th and 17th century cases—the Reconquista, the wars 
of religion and England’s conquest of Ireland—clearly pre-date either the 
ideology or the practice of modern democracy. To exclude these because the 
idiom of mass murder was religious seems to beg the question of why these 
mass killings occurred. 

What is the source of these strains between theoretical argument and 
empirical evidence? Arguably they derive, rather paradoxically, from an 
extreme form of class reductionism that operates in relation to both ethnicity 
and democracy. To conceptualize ethnicity and class as alternatives implies 
that as class formation develops, ethnicity must recede. This kind of reduc- 
tionism would have made the later Engels blush, let alone Lenin or Bauer. In 
another sense, however, such a conception makes it impossible to theorize 
the connection between ethnicity and class, although Mann’s own evidence 
rather consistently points in this direction. In place of direct theorization, 
there is a marked instability of termmology: the formulation that ‘ethnicity 
trumps class’ competes with one in which ethnicity displaces class. Although 
it receives no formal elaboration in Mann’s analysis, the concept of displace- 
ment comes from Freud, and refers to the construction of a metonym, a 
figure that stands for something else. The metonymic object does not, how- 
ever, replace or even ‘trump’ the ‘real’ object, becoming instead a symptom 
of it. To take this formulation seriously, then, suggests that to the extent 
that ethnicity displaces class, ıt is also causally related to it. However, theo- 
retical investigation of this relationship, though central to Mann’s empirical 
accounts, is blocked by his allusive, and illusive, termmology. 

Another form of class reductionism appears in his account of democracy. 
Functioning democracies, according to Mann, depend on established group 
rights, not on individuals; the most important of these groups are classes. 
But it 1s unclear what connects group rights to the development of a set of 
institutions allowing for democratic control over the structure of domination. 
Corporatism in both its medieval and modern guises is of course a theory and 
practice of group rights, but has often taken radically un-democratic and anti- 
democratic forms. Whatever one thinks about this, Mann’s further argument 
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that the groups themselves must be classes and more generally must be 
‘stratified’ does not seem to follow. Surely one can imagine serious group 
conflict—between genders, generations and regions, for example—without 
there being significant class conflict? In short, Mann’s argument seems 
simultaneously to attribute too much importance to class as ‘the mainstay of 
liberal democracy’, and too little importance to it in explaining ethnicity. 

These reservations relate above all to Mann’s broader theoretical frame- 
work. But the ambition of The Dark Side of Democracy is, of course, not to 
produce a general theory of ethnic conflict, but to expla murderous ethnic 
cleansing. According to Mann, for the latter to occur, a set of further condi- 
tions must be in place, in addition to the general trumping or displacement 
of class by ethnicity posited in his second thesis. These conditions are set 
out in theses three through five: the ‘danger zone of murderous cleansing’ 
is reached when rival ethnic groups lay plausible claims to the same terri- 
tory; the ‘brink’ is reached either when the weaker side decides to fight, or 
the stronger decides to impose its will by force; and ‘going over the brink... 
occurs where the state that has sovereignty over the contested territory has 
been factionalized and radicalized’ in unstable geopolitical conditions. What 
1s to be made of this argument? It is an explanation of ethnic warfare, and 
indeed the one obvious commonality among the cases of murderous ethnic 
cleansing in the book ıs that they occurred in wartime. In discussing North 
America Mann mentions the Pequot War, Governor Burnett's declaration of 
a ‘war of extermination’ in California in the 1850s, and the Indian wars of 
the early 19th century. In Australia Mann refers to frontier skirmishes ‘last- 
ing into the 1920s’. In the case of the Turkish massacre of the Armenians, 
Mann recognizes Ottoman entry into World War One as a decisive turning 
point. With regard to the Final Solution, he emphasizes that ‘Hitler wished 
to eliminate the Jews, but pressured emigration escalating mto violent 
deportation remained the preferred solutions until 1941’; 1t was the Nazı 
invasion of Russia that sealed the fate of the Jews. In Yugoslavia, war ‘ena- 
bled Milosevic to extend his control of the state.’ The invasion of Rwanda 
in 1990 by the RPF prompted an escalation of violence against Tutsis that 
forms the backdrop to the 1994 genocide. In sum, war is empirically central 
to all of Mann’s cases. 

How does he explain ethnic warfare? Mann argues that it breaks out 
either when dominant ethnicities believe they can successfully eliminate 
munorities, or subordinate ethnicities believe they can successfully establish 
their own state. But this leaves unanswered a fundamental question: why 
do ethnic groups fight? Where Mann does confront this question, in his 
empirical studies, his explanations tend to slide into group psychology. Of 
Australian cleansing, Mann writes that colonists ‘felt they had been “driven” 
to this by aboriginal resistance and encroachment,’ In California in the 1850s, 
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‘the Indian threat seemed to be growing’. In Turkey ‘foreign support [for the 
Armenians] produced a real fear of political extinction among Turks.’ The 
Final Solution was made possible by ‘entangling the Jews with the broader 
ethno-nationalist and political enemies of Germany.’ In Serbia and Croatia, 
the perpetrators ‘felt driven to this, to a last desperate defence of the nations, 
in which bloody measures seemed both grim necessity and release from 
threat and humiliation.’ With regard to Rwanda, Mann emphasizes that that 
the Tutsi minority constituted a plausible threat to the Hutu majority. 

To the extent that Mann offers a systematic account of war, then, he does 
so in terms of the psychological concepts of ‘threat’ and ‘perceived threat’. 
There are two striking features of this explanation. First, it seems perverse 
to explain wars of murderous ethnic cleansing in terms of the purported 
threat posed by the victim population. These arguments strain credibility 
in two cases in particular: the extermination of Native Americans—which 
Mann partially attributes to ‘the effect of Indian resistance’-—and of course 
the Final Solution. Mann’s logic here seems to confuse the ideological self- 
justifications of perpetrators with a causal account of ethnic war. 

Secondly, the reversion to a social psychological account of war is partic- 
ularly surprising in Mann, since he has done more than any other scholar of 
his generation to develop a sociological account of it. What explains this? The 
problem here in part derives from the same overall scheme underpinning 
Mann’s broader linkage of democracy and ethnicity. For if ethnicity and class 
are alternative forms of social stratification, then ethnic war, by definition, 
has little to do with class or interest-group struggles within ethnicities, and 
instead can be explained only by inter-ethnic relations. Thus the connection 
between British industnalization and Australian frontier expansion, or that 
between slavery and the drive to the West Coast in the us, are mentioned but 
not seriously examined. Similar comments could be made about the Nazi 
war machine and the specific internal structure of German capitalism. 

But other intellectual factors are also at work: a combination of methodo- 
logical, theoretical and political dispositions that press Mann's account into 
focusing on the nation-state as the fundamental unit of analysis. This vision 
is most evident in the basic design of The Dark Side of Democracy, in which a 
set of parallel cases are treated as instances of murderous ethnic cleansing. 
As a result, the geopolitical conditions that produce ethnic cleansing shift 
into the background. Yet one of the central empirical points of the book is that 
perpetrators generally come from threatened border regions. The analysis 
of Germany is particularly striking: Mann constructs a ‘ratio of representa- 
tion’ of perpetrators by dividing a given region’s share of the number of war 
criminals brought to trial by its percentage of the total national population. 
Where the ratio is greater than one, the region in question produced more 
than its share of war criminals. His data show a concentration in Alsace, 
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Upper Silesia, East Prussia and Bavaria. But what were the circumstances 
that produced these threatened border regions? Mann nowhere attempts to 
link these to the specific geopolitics of the interwar period. More generally, 
although he argues that the ‘distinguishing feature of German nationalism 
in the late 19th century was less that it was ethnic than that it imphed 1mpe- 
rialism’, nowhere does Mann seek to account for this. 

The shadow of geopolitics looms large in a somewhat different sense 
in the post-Cold War chapters. Mann treats the break up of Yugoslavia as 
primarily an internal affair, writing: 


It is sometimes argued that by promptly recognizing Slovenia as an inde- 
pendent state, the European powers also did their bit. But not much can be 
blamed on outsiders . . . Perhaps all [the Western powers] shared collective 
responsibility for the dominance of the nation-state ideal. But it was the 
Yugoslavs who tore apart their own country. 


This is open to question, at the very least. For the EC’s precipitous recogni- 
tion of Slovenia and Croatia, under German pressure, surely accelerated the 
slide into war by legitimating claims to territory on the part of one ethno- 
nationalist constituency. In his discussion of the Rwandan genocide, Mann 
acknowledges that the us ‘blocked any UN intervention’, but holds that ‘mis- 
takes, naiveté, even indifference do not constitute criminality’. Perhaps so, 
but geopolitics still forms the structural context within which murderous 
ethnic cleansing occurs. Indeed Mann himself recognizes this at the end of 
the book, writing that, if dangerous cases exist today, they are ‘around the 
fringes of bigger imperial countries—as was also the case in the 19th and 
2oth centuries across Greater Europe.’ 

This 1s one of the few places in The Dark Side of Democracy where the 
terms ‘empire’ or ‘imperial’ occur. In the remamder of the book it is the 
nation-state that is the main culprit, actor and unit of analysis. The strangely 
marginal character of imperial processes in this account is thus linked to 
a kind of methodological ‘nation-statism’, to borrow a term from Mann 
himself. This might seem paradoxical in the context of Mann’s broader 
body of work. For one of the central contributions of his still incomplete 
multivolume work on The Sources of Social Power is to challenge the notion 
of societies as unitary systems bounded by states. Rejecting comparative 
schema ın favour of analytic narrative on an enormous scale, The Sources 
of Social Power has a fundamentally different structure from most works of 
comparative historical sociology. In the first volume, for example, instead 
of a chapter on the ‘rise of capitalism in England’ or ‘Absolutism in France’, 
Mann writes of the ‘European dynamic, the underlying principle being that 
only a rigorously transnational approach can grasp the ascent of the West. 
In the second volume, covering the period from 1760 to 1914, chapter titles 
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begin to feature the names of countries, but the schema is basically pre- 
served. The narrative 1s centrally concerned, however, with the rise of the 
nation-state, a political form that for Mann was solidly established by 1914. 

It 1s perhaps not surprising, then, that in his last two principal works 
of historical sociology, which deal with the 2oth century—Fascists (2004) 
and The Dark Side of Democracy—Mann has radically revised his approach, 
turning to a much more conventional style of comparative sociology, albeit 
conducted on an unusually large scale. Both fascism and ethnic cleans- 
ing are treated as phenomena that occur at the level of the nation-state, if 
explored across an extraordinary range of such instances. While these works 
are monuments of scholarship, one cannot help wondering whether Mann 
himself has not been partially ‘caged’ by the ‘rise’ of the nation-state that his 
own work has done so much to describe. For in much of his material on the 
2oth century, there is little systematic consideration of geopolitics. This may 
be a transitional phase. Indeed, at the end of The Dark Side of Democracy, a 
more geopolitically oriented account of ethnic cleansing emerges, as Mann 
suggests that the world must be understood in terms of zones of peace and 
zones of turmoil, and that it is precisely the absence of states in this second 
region that poses the key danger. 

Mann argues that the global South may now be reproducing the tra- 
jectory of Europe from agrarian societies, through the age of organic 
democracy, ending finally in the perpetual peace of the liberal democratic 
nation-state. Thus: 


The dark side of democracy is passing through modem societies. It has fin- 
ished passing through the North and is now engulfing parts of the South. But 
it will end before long, when democracy is securely institutionalized in forms 
appropriate to multi-ethnic, and especially bi-ethnic populations. 


The biggest danger that the South faces is thus organic nation-statism, 
for many states in this zone are located precisely in the transitional phase 
between old regimes and democracies, which produced ethnic cleansing in 
Europe. In other words, ‘the greatest threat is the spread into the South of 
the ideal of the nation-state, where this confuses the demos and the ethnos, 
the mass electorate and the ethnic group.’ 

The evident flaw in this argument is that the nation-state ideal, espe- 
cially in its organic form, does not seem to be particularly thriving in the 
global South. As Mann himself points out, post-colonial socialism in both 
its African and Middle Eastern variants is in tatters. Liberalism has been 
reduced from a political theory of group rights to an ideology of the market. 
In the place of these a new ideology of religious fundamentalism, ‘theo- 
democracy’ has emerged. This, Mann argues, is the functional alternative to 
‘organic’ democracy in the developing world. 
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What is to be made of this view? First, in a very broad sense religious fun- 
damentalism seems to be less a theologized version of organic nationalism 
than a reaction to the failure of state-led development projects. Indeed reli- 
gious fundamentalism in the global South is often associated with movements 
to dismantle the developmental state, most notably in India. Second, Islamic 
fundamentalists at least do not seem to associate any particular value to the 
nation-state. Their ideologies are aimed at a transnational religious commu- 
nity. The imposition of sharia hardly counts as a statist political programme. 
The notion of a global South awash in nation-statism strains credibility. 

These considerations are obvious enough. But a deeper, and more trou- 
bling, problem plagues Mann’s evaluation of the role of the rich world, and 
particularly the us, in these processes. Mann warns that the North should 
be wary of naively encouraging the democratic nation-state in a geopoliti- 
cal zone where this is likely to produce ethnic cleansing: ‘We must abandon 
the complacency conferred by the notion that the emergence of liberal, toler- 
ant democracy is the inevitable outcome of modernity, sidetracked only by 
[the] primitive or malevolent in peoples and their leaders’. The question, of 
course, is to what extent can US policy in particular be understood as tending 
to promote the ideal of the nation-state, let alone the democratic nation-state? 
This seems to confuse the ideology of imperialism for its substance, which 
in many respects operates ın the opposite direction. Surely arms sales and 
austerity packages operate as a powerful disintegrating force on states in the 
global South, and are at least partially responsible for the very state failures 
to which fundamentalism is a response. It would be unfair to argue that 
Mann is unaware of these processes. But his political field of vision, polarized 
between the liberal and organic nation-state, marginalizes them. 

The absence of a geopolitical explanatory framework is particularly prob- 
lematic in the book’s concluding discussion, where the world zones of peace 
and turmoil are seen as groups of states with contrasting levels of economic 
development. Such a vision transcends distinctions between liberal and 
organic nation-states, pointing to the connections between the policies of 
the North and state failure in the South. In this regard, Mann notes current 
us policies that seek to limit controls on capital, rather than institutional- 
ize class compromises. But he lacks a conceptual apparatus for explaining 
this shift from the developmentalism of the post-war era, or elucidating its 
connections with outcomes beyond the advanced capitalist heartlands. The 
fundamental link between geo-economic and geopolitical power, imperial- 
ism, remains beyond the purview of this remarkable work. Yet if we are to 
ask, what is ethnic cleansing the dark side of today, imperialism might not 
be the worst candidate. 
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KALI’S PROPHET 


In 1918, in a coffeehouse opposite the University of Vienna, Max Weber 
sat down with his friends Felix Somary and Joseph Schumpeter to discuss 
current affairs. What were they to make of the October Revolution, and 
what of the Bolsheviks? Schumpeter suggested that Marxism could now be 
given a proper laboratory test. Weber countered: it would be a laboratory 
filled with corpses, since the Bolsheviks were performing the experiment. 
‘Every anatomy room is the same thing’, Schumpeter replied. The tone of 
the conversation escalated and the value-neutral sociologist soon walked out, 
leaving his strange Austrian counterpart behind. 

The strangeness of Joseph Alois Schumpeter goes beyond his complex 
personality: publicly a charming aristocrat pretender, privately a tortured 
melancholic who built a solitary cult around his lost loves. His intellectual 
independence sets him apart among economists, who find it difficult to cat- 
egorize his achievements. Given the ‘creative destruction’ with which his 
name is associated, some have called Schumpeter a Nietzschean; but many 
critical thinkers have celebrated the negation of the existing order. His former 
student James Tobin spoke of Schumpeter as the economist who turned 
Marxism upside down, which seems more fittng—provided we add that 
this operation can only be expected to give us Hegel once again. Like Hegel, 
Schumpeter saw all progress as determinate negation, a destruction that is 
itself creative. His response was familiar: we must stand stoically before the 
slaughter-bench. The temporary discomfort of recessions, or even genera- 
tions of hardship, were for him the conditions of material plenty. If workers 
and politicians could be made to understand this—in what is perhaps a 
bourgeois corollary to the theory of Absolute Knowledge—they would see 
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that capitalism is to be celebrated even during the worst moments of market 
failure. Schumpeter is thus becoming the economist of the hour. with every 
permutation of Keynesianism exhausted, he is invoked when one wants to 
make the case for letting the whole thing burn, since burning is what allows 
capitalism to rise, phoenix-like, from the ashes. 

Given the general disillusionment with economic interventionism, one 
might expect retrospective accounts of Schumpeter’s work to declare vic- 
tory over his long-time Cambridge rival John Maynard Keynes: the history 
of the twentieth century has shown, so the story runs, that capitalism can 
breathe without its oxygen-tent. But such a narrative is far too simplistic, 
and it is doubtful that a contrarian like Schumpeter would have acquiesced 
to it. Moreover, those now looking to his work are not only the free-market 
fundamentalists, who identify him entirely with the content of his most 
famous phrase. Thomas McCraw’s The Prophet of Innovation provides sup- 
port from unlikely quarters, especially considering McCraw’s criticism of 
Schumpeter for apparently failing to appreciate ‘the greatest American pres- 
ident of the twentieth century —Franklin Delano Roosevelt. What are we to 
make of these crossed allegiances, within the bowels of American academic 
economics? 

Asits title suggests, the present biography 1s a sequel of sorts to McCraw’s 
Pulitzer-Prize winning Prophets of Regulation (1984), which extolled the vir- 
tues of regulating capitalism at the height of the Reagan era. That work was 
a direct rebuke to the mathematical economics of Milton Friedman and his 
Chicago school, which took the failure of regulation as a premise, ‘a tacit 
assumption hidden behind apparently scholarly explanations presented in 
theoretical forms’. A historian at the Harvard Business School, McCraw 
plays Cassandra to the extreme turn his field has taken away from historical 
inquiry towards the abstractions of mathematical models. Thus, while he 
may not agree with his politics, McCraw certainly supports Schumpeter’s 
economic methodology: he continually praises Schumpeter’s late insistence 
on a nuanced historical interpretation of capitalism’s essence. 

It is this that most distinguishes Schumpeter from neoliberal ideology, 
and McCraw’s fight to remember his historical cast of mind 1s commend- 
able, though not original. Richard Swedberg and Robert Loring Allen’s 
biographies from the 1990s looked to Schumpeter for simular criticisms of 
the reigning methodological consensus. Aside from a largely unsubstan- 
tiated claim that Allen’s work suffered from uneven documentation—he 
cites Allen too often for us to believe him on that count—McCraw does not 
explain why Schumpeter requires another biography. Perhaps he merely 
needed a popularizer who could excise all his more suggestive remarks 
on socialism—rendering him pristine and ready for the twenty-first cen- 
tury. In his attacks on the mathematical obsessions of his field, moreover, 
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McCraw ignores the highly influential, and resolutely ahistorical, critique of 
such models in the legacy of Carl Menger and the Austrian School, above 
all in the work of Friedrich von Hayek. This is an unfortunate oversight: 
few thinkers would have been better placed to combat the rise of doctrinaire 
libertarianism than Schumpeter himself. 

Schumpeter was born in the small Moravian town of Triesch in 1883, year 
of Keynes's birth and Marx’s death. When his father, a cloth manufacturer, 
died in an ‘apparent hunting accident’, Johanna Schumpeter picked up her 
four-year-old son and moved the family to the slightly larger Austrian town 
of Graz, supposedly to secure a better education for Joseph. McCraw does 
not comment, however, on rumours concerning the source of Schumpeter’s 
dark features—Swedberg speculated he may have been the illegitimate son 
of retired general Sigmund von Kéler, whom his mother proceeded to marry 
when Joseph was ten. If true, that would have given Schumpeter the aristo- 
cratic origins he so clearly desired. The marriage was well calculated, for it 
gave little Joseph the credentials to attend the Theresianum in Vienna, the 
Eton of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. There, Schumpeter became fluent in 
six languages and discovered a lifelong love of horseriding. Because of his 
father’s untimely death, he also developed a pathological attachment to his 
mother, who was devoted to the idea of his success. McCraw suggests that 
Johanna may have been the model for her son’s theory of the entrepreneur, 
having risen from widow to nobility in six years. But it is more likely, as 
far as personal influences go, that fantasies about his absent father really 
motivated this interest: Schumpeter supposedly came from a long line of 
minor entrepreneurs. 

Upon leaving the Theresianum, Schumpeter attended the University of 
Vienna. Officially he was a law student—economics was not yet an inde- 
pendent discipline. McCraw provides a succinct summary of the historical 
context in which Schumpeter chose his course of study. At the forefront was 
an ageing empire, now far behind its neighbours in the transition to capital- 
ism and visibly suffering from its relative backwardness. Schumpeter read 
about the more advanced economies of Britain and Germany, and was fasci- 
nated by their growing wealth. This was the belle époque: the global economy 
had in the mid-1890s emerged from a long slump, and across the Atlantic, 
the great robber barons were already on the rise. McCraw briefly evokes the 
cultural atmosphere of the time, though he gives little sense of why Vienna 
should have been the scene of such a rich intellectual ferment: the city of 
Schiele and Klimt, Musil and Kraus, Loos and Freud remains something of 
a passive backdrop. 

Schumpeter participated in a seminar at the university led by Eugen 
von Böhm-Bawerk that featured a formidable cast: Otto Bauer, Rudolf 
Hilferding, Emil Lederer and Ludwig von Mises were among the students. 
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All of Schumpeter’s later interventions into politics, however brief, would 
be on the coattails of the socialists he met ın that classroom. After graduat- 
ing in 1906, Schumpeter travelled to Paris, London and Oxford. In the UK, 
he married the English aristocrat Gladys Ricarde Seaver—probably follow- 
ing his mother’s example of marrying up-class—but it remained an open 
arrangement: Schumpeter was a smooth operator, and apparently had a 
penchant for describing his orgies and love affairs. The couple moved to 
Cairo, where Schumpeter worked as a lawyer to royalty. There, he wrote his 
first book: Das Wesen und der Hauptinhalt der theoretischen Nationalokonomie 
(The Nature and Essence of Theoretical Economics), an attempt to close a 
debate on methods that had divided German-language economics since the 
1880s. This Methodenstreit raged on between the German Historical School 
of Gustav von Schmoller and the Austrian theoretical economics of Carl 
Menger until the beginning of the 2oth century. The former developed out 
of the Cameralist tradition in German politics, as essentially a data-collecting 
enterprise; one of its immediate purposes was to help manage the German 
economy. Schmoller disdained attempts at premature theorizing, of which 
he saw Adam Smith’s work as a prime example. Austrian economics, by 
contrast, sought to redefine price theory without reference to labour-cost 
of production, focusing instead on subjective notions of marginal utility— 
the value to any individual of the next instance of a given commodity (thus 
explaining why, for example, diamonds are typically more valuable than 
water). While Menger’s pupil Bohm-Bawerk was Schumpeter’s professor at 
the-University of Vienna, the greatest influence on Schumpeter at this time 
was the work of the Swiss economist Léon Walras, who in the 1870s devised 
mathematical models of general economic equilibrium. This relationship 
is insufficiently explamed by McCraw, though it helps clarify Schumpeter’s 
subsequent Austrian trajectory. 

When writing Das Wesen 1n 1907, Schumpeter’s major preoccupation 
was to ground economics as a scientific discourse. Science here was not con- 
cerned with the truth of a theoretical construction, but rather that construct’s 
usefulness for understanding particular phenomena. It was on this prag- 
matic basis that Schumpeter attacked the Historical School: its criticisms of 
theory-as-such mistook the nature of the theoretical enterprise. Meanwhile, 
in the disagreements among marginalists over mathematics, Schumpeter 
sided with the Walrasians: whereas Menger justified his stance in terms 
of Aristotelian metaphysics, the Walrasians spoke only of observation and 
measurement. Insofar as Schumpeter’s scientific understanding favoured 
practical import over philosophical foundations, his choice of Walrasian 
equilibrium theory was an easy one. This argument was apparently quite a 
blow to the Austrian marginalists, who ventured no response until 1911. 
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A triumphant return home followed the publication of Das Wesen, 
though not as trumphant as Schumpeter had hoped: the book went almost 
unnoticed in a German milieu still dominated by Schmoller and his fol- 
lowers. Nevertheless it marked the first of many record achievements: 
Schumpeter became the youngest Austrian economist to be awarded the 
title of Privatdozent—allowing him to teach anywhere in the Empire—and 
he used the text as his Habilitationsschrift. In 1909 Schumpeter began a two- 
year stint in Czernowitz on the eastern edge of the Empire—he won a duel 
there with a librarian who refused to check out books to his students—before 
attaining a full professorship in his old hometown of Graz, where he became 
the youngest to hold such a position in the field. 

In 1911, he published The Theory of Economic Development, in which 
his most characteristic ideas were first displayed. This second book proved 
that if Schumpeter was moving within the orbit of the Walrasian school, 
much to the dismay of his Austrian colleagues, his allegiance was of the 
order of an immanent transcendence. Beginning his analysis with a static 
Walrasian equilibrium, Schumpeter quickly demonstrates its inability to 
explain the economic dynamism characteristic of capitalism. At this stage, 
however, he specifically excluded any historical dimension from his project, 
focusing not on concrete developments, but the abstract ‘mechanism of 
change’. Schumpeter believed the sum total of actual changes wrought ın 
the economy had no effect on the mechanism itself—an assumption he 
would later question. 

At the centre of Schumpeter’s dynamic model are five types of innova- 
tion: the introduction of a new good, the introduction of a new method of 
production, the opening up of a new market, the opening up of a new source 
of raw materials, and the reorganization of an industry. Unlike natural dis- 
asters or even political catastrophes, these innovations are endogenous to 
capitalism. Without them, no infinitesimal adjustments to equilibrium 
could explain development: ‘Add successively as many mail coaches as you 
please, you will never get a railway thereby’. This was a scandal to theoretical 
economics. Walras had stressed the fundamental passivity of markets, react- 
ing to disequilibria introduced from the outside; here, markets are active. 
Furthermore, in all marginal utility theories, the agent was typically the 
consumer; here, it is the producer. Innovations, according to Schumpeter, 
appear on the supply end: if new commodities are to be introduced, one 
must first create the demand. 

Schumpeter next established that innovations are only possible on the 
basis of credit: banks do not merely manage existing supplies of money; they 
create it. That they have this creative function is now widely accepted, follow- 
ing Keynes's Treatise on Money (1930); at the time, however, it was an original 
claim. Schumpeter would later waste years writing a similar book on money, 
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but abandoned it when his prolific counterpart upstaged him. According to 
Schumpeter, credit exists primarily to fund innovations, and when banks 
loan money, they select those firms most likely to reduce costs and generate 
a temporary surplus-profit for the innovator. Innovative firms can, after all, 
only repay banks when they generate such surplus-profits. Schumpeter’s 
theory of credit creation allowed him to cast the capitalist as a mere sup- 
plier of funds. Into the limelight stepped the entrepreneur as prime mover: 
no longer even the risk-taker, since he gambles with other people’s money, 
the entrepreneur is a pure innovator. Schumpeter praised entrepreneurs as 
people with super-human capabilities, though he would later admit that they 
strike a homely pose compared to their aristocratic forebears. 

On the basis of this theory, Schumpeter became a rising star in German- 
language economics. Weber commissioned him to write a short book on the 
history of economics, which although it would inspire Schumpeter’s future 
fascination with the subject, is largely unmentioned by McCraw. Plans for 
more short works were shelved with the outbreak of the Great War, which 
turned Schumpeter’s eyes from publication to politics. 

His initial foray into the political field was through secret memoranda 
he wrote during the war to the monarchist politician Heinrich Lammasch, 
strongly advising against a customs union with Germany. ‘Consider what 
all this means’, he wrote: ‘A Prussian-Lutheran-militarisuc Mitteleuropa 
would from now on confront the rest of the world hke a predatory animal.’ 
Instead, Schumpeter dreamed that Austria might quickly exit combat with a 
separately negotiated peace; it could then set up a weak popular government 
modelled on the Tory democracy of England, and get on with moderniza- 
tion. Schumpeter also began to recast himself as a public intellectual, giving 
speeches on the situation in Austria. The war had taken a catastrophic human 
toll on the Empire—over a million of its soldiers were Killed and at least 
three times that number wounded—while shortages of food and fuel, along 
with spiralling mflation, weighed heavily on the living. Schumpeter’s first 
chance to enter the political fray came when former classmates Hilferding 
and Lederer asked him to join in the German Socialization Commission 1n 
early 1919. He eventually signed the Commission’s report, which recom- 
mended socialization, but not nationalization, of the German coal industry. 
McCraw neglects to mention that Schumpeter could have signed the minor- 
ity report, which gave less ground to the socialists. McCraw also buries in a 
footnote two remarks Schumpeter made about his role in the Commission 
which give a sense of his independent-mindedness: ‘If somebody wants to 
commit suicide, it is a good thing if a doctor is present’; and ‘I don’t know 
whether socialism is a practical possibility, but . . . it will be an interesting 
experiment to try it out’. 
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A text on ‘The Sociology of Imperialisms’ from 1918 also goes unmen- 
tioned. There, Schumpeter enumerates the trajectory of the will to conquest, 
littered with corpses from ancient Egypt to modern times. He claims that, 
given this long history, imperialism cannot be specific to capitalism, and 
even announces that in itself, capitalism is actually anti-imperialist and even 
pacifist. Yet he goes on to explain the many reasons why caprtalist coun- 
tries, facing growing competition from one another, might find themselves 
unable to resist the imperialist drive and its inevitable end in all-out war—a 
situation, he laments, that is ‘really untenable both politically and economi- 
cally’. In a footnote Schumpeter disagrees with Marx: society ‘is bound to 
grow beyond capitalism, but this will be because the achievements of capital- 
ism are likely to make ıt superfluous, not because its internal contradictions 
are likely to make its continuance impossible-—and he emphasizes: ‘I do 
wish, however, to preclude any interpretation that I regard capitalism as the 
final phase of social evolution, as something that exists of natural necessity’. 
McCraw leaves this sentiment out of his appraisal—an omission of which 
his subject might have approved, were he alive today. 

Schumpeter’s second and last involvement in politics was as Finance 
Minister in the Socialist-led government of Austria’s First Republic, elected 
in February 1919. He had been recommended by another former classmate, 
Otto Bauer, the new Foreign Minister. Schumpeter moved back to Vienna 
and settled into the good hfe, buying a horse and riding around the city in 
carriages with a prostitute on each knee. As Finance Minister he proposed a 
capital levy to wipe out inflation, in which the state would collect a percent- 
age of all liquid assets. Newspapers quoted his explanation: ‘The operation 
ends in the furnace in which all cash and titles that fall into the hands of the 
state must be burned’. This was hardly the best way to introduce the public 
to a controversial policy, especially at a time of heightened political tensions 
and when many were starving in the nation’s capital. Intngues with foreign 
diplomats, presumably over the sale of Austrian firms to foreign investors; 
his presentation of proposals to the press before discussing them with par- 
liament; his public opposition to the unification with Germany, which the 
socialists supported; and generally disrupting the government’s manoeu- 
vres in discussions over a peace treaty: these blunders led to his removal 
from office after just seven months. 

Even greater disaster followed when, in 1920, the Austrian government 
granted Schumpeter a concession that allowed him to operate a bank. He 
became president at Biedermann Bank, and as well as a large salary, received 
an expansive line of credit; true to theory, he drew on these funds to invest in 
a set of innovative firms. When the Viennese stock market crashed in 1924, 
he lost everything, and would take over ten years to repay his debts. Moreover, 
possible participation in shady dealings would haunt him wherever he tried 
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to secure a professorship. Schumpeter thus retired from politics and busi- 
ness, having failed at both. And having resigned from his university post 
prior to moving into banking, he was forced onto the job market. 

In the midst of this professional upheaval, Schumpeter fell in love 
with Annie Josefina Reisinger, daughter of the concierge at the apartment 
building in Vienna where he grew up. Annie was twenty years younger than 
Schumpeter, but more importantly, she was working-class. Once he secured, 
through the offices of friends, a position at the University of Bonn, they mar- 
ried in 1925; jurist Hans Kelsen was best man. The union conflicted with 
his mother’s wishes, but greater domestic turbulence would follow: within a 
year, his mother had passed away, and two months later, Annie died in child- 
birth. These twin events destroyed him. After severe depression, a persistent 
melancholy and hypochondria set ın, and Schumpeter began his strange 
practice of copying out and annotating Annie’s diary. In his own journal, he 
addressed his mother and wife as die Hasen—a term of endearment, mean- 
ing ‘rabbits—asking them to watch over him, thanking them when he was 
successful, apologizing when he failed. These rituals continued up to his 
death, even after he had moved to the United States and remarried. 

As professor at the University of Bonn, Schumpeter finally brought 
Austrian theoretical economics to Germany, breaking the monopoly of the 
Historical School on German universities and making the city an epicen- 
tre of innovative economic thought. Schumpeter worked to stave off mental 
collapse—much of his time went into the eventually abandoned book on 
money, and lecturing in Europe and Japan with the hope of one day repaying 
his debts. Most significantly, Schumpeter was invited to lecture at Harvard, 
when the scandal over his banking fiasco prevented him from getting a 
job at the University of Berlin, he accepted Harvard's offer of a permanent 
position 1n 1932. 

In the us Schumpeter lived with the older, widowed economist Frank 
Taussig, who had been instrumental in securing the post, and provided a 
modicum of stability. While Europe was riven by political tensions—fascism 
on the rise in Germany and Italy, civil war in Spain, embattled Popular Front 
governments in France—Schumpeter’s personal life settled into relative 
monotony, but always accompanied by deep depression. A few episodes 
round out the life of a figure. In 1937 Schumpeter married Elizabeth Boody 
Firuski, an economist specializing in the rapid industrialization of Japan: 
a diabetic, doctors had advised against her having children, thus ending 
Schumpeter’s hopes for a family legacy. Hoovers FBI investigated them 
both for their opinions during the war; McCraw documents the bumbling 
attempts of agents to catch them out. He also devotes an entire chapter to 
the question of whether Schumpeter would leave Harvard for Yale—in the 
end he decided to stay. 
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During the thirties, Schumpeter consistently underestimated Hitler and 
the National Socialists In 1939, he was public in his belief that a German 
victory would bring a more stable balance of powers to Europe. He was 
further ostracized from the Harvard social scene when the us entered the 
war, apparently vocalizing his horror at the firebombing of Germany and 
Japan—this, certainly, was destruction devoid of any creative potental. All the 
while, his eyes were on the menace to the east: Schumpeter would become 
increasingly shrill about the growing power of the Soviet Union. As to the 
ongoing economic depression, his prescription was simple, and certainly 
less embarrassing than the do-nothing strategy of Hayek and his counter- 
parts at the London School of Economics. In the early 1930s, Schumpeter 
recommended ‘a single $9 billion burst of emergency public spending . . . 
three times the size of the annual federal budget when Roosevelt took office’. 
Though Schumpeter despised Roosevelt, it was not the size of potential 
relief measures that troubled him, but the prospect of a more permanent 
interventionist stance. 

Schumpeter published his next major work, Business Cycles, in 1939. The 
long hiatus—the result of his acute mental disturbances—meant that pub- 
lication came two years after Keynes’s General Theory. The Keynesian mania 
had continued to grow since then, and Schumpeter’s new work was largely 
ignored, even by his own students at Harvard. In his diary, Schumpeter criti- 
azed himself for lacking a certain Weberian charisma, which might have 
allowed him to direct attention away from the more eloquent Englishman. 

Every business cycle, according to Schumpeter, results from a particu- 
lar innovation, which in turn generates a set of related innovations up and 
downstream from the first. As more entrepreneurs jump into the fray, the 
possibilities inherent in the initial move are exhausted. The pattern of busi- 
ness then settles into a new norm, and older firms adapt or fail. On top of this 
primary cycle, a secondary one intervenes, making it difficult to locate ‘the 
torch responsible for the conflagration’. Other firms and even families, with 
no particular relation to the spreading wave of innovations, take advantage of 
the ensuing commotion to expand their own production and consumption. 
When the primary cycle runs its course, however, those who depended on the 
expectation of rising incomes to fund new purchases suddenly find them- 
selves with unmanageable debts. Movement towards a new norm thus takes 
on the character of a recession or depression before settling into repose. 

Schumpeter had outlined much of this process at the end of The Theory 
of Economic Development. Business Cycles was the logical extension of these 
ideas, but its originality, breadth and real interest comes from the application 
of his theories to the historical material they describe. Schumpeter probably 
took this historical turn because he saw it as the best way to defend capital- 
ism after the onset of the Great Depression: years of mass unemployment 
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and little or no growth had led many to sound the death knell of the system. 
For Schumpeter, the past showed that these disturbances were no cause for 
alarm: capitalism had been through such trials before and emerged in good 
health; this depression was not much worse than the one that had occurred 
between 1873 and 1896. 

Schumpeter thus turns to the longue durée to demonstrate that booms 
and busts are integral to the capitalist logic of development. He magisteti- 
ally leads readers through 150 years of history, making use of an apparatus 
of three long Kondratieff waves and innumerable shorter ones. Schumpeter 
adopts this model as a useful approximation—amenable, he claims, to sta- 
tistical verification. But he reminds readers that business cycles unfold only 
as a result of innovations: the development of factories, railroads, electri- 
fication and automobiles. These caveats notwithstanding, the framework 
of relatively fixed-length cycles was to be the book’s downfall. McCraw 
quotes Paul Samuelson—one of Schumpeter’s best students and a for- 
midable economist in his own right—to that effect: the project ‘began to 
smack of Pythagorean moonshine’. Other economists, insofar as they cared, 
expressed similar doubts. McCraw attributes their lack of interest mostly to 
bad editing: Schumpeter’s presentation had none of the polished elegance of 
Keynes's General Theory, and it was altogether too long for one book. ` 

In a wistful thought-experiment, McCraw proposes his own three- 
volume rearrangement of the material: the first would have been a foray 
into the theory of simultaneous waves; the second an examination of the 
events leading up to the Great Depression. The third would have cut out 
what lies in between the other two: the long, detailed history of capitalism 
in Britain, the us and Germany. McCraw claims this would have been a 
masterpiece, which also ‘would have signalled the birth of a rigorous new 
subdiscipline—business history’. That discipline is, of course, McCraw’s 
own, and his biography must be understood as a tribute to a master who 
might have been. Business history would have to wait for McCraw’s own 
teacher, the late Alfred D. Chandler Jr., a self-declared Schumpeterian and 
graduate student at Harvard when Schumpeter taught there. 

After the disappointing response to Business Cycles, Schumpeter looked 
for a new project. In the interim he wrote a book of popular essays that would 
be remembered as his true masterwork: Capitalism, Socialism, Democracy. 
On its initial publication in 1942, it too went largely unrecognized, but in 
the changed postwar climate, its republication in 1947 met with growing 
success, making Schumpeter and his entrepreneurs famous. 

Capitalism, Socialism, Democracy begins with a long meditation on the 
work of Karl Marx, the first to theorize that the structure of capitalism pro- 
duces a long-term pattern of development. According to Schumpeter, Marx 
was, however, wrong about the direction of this development. Dependence 
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on the labour theory of value led him, by a meandering path, to the conclu- 
sion that growing technological unemployment would depress wages and 
immiserate the workers. The opposite has been true: real wages have grown 
steadily since the Industrial Revolution and as a percentage of total income. 
In an endnote, McCraw mentions that Schumpeter is now as wrong about 
this as Marx had been in his own time: ‘since the 1980s, workers’ percentage 
share in total national income has begun a slow decline in many countries, 
most notably in the United States’; but McCraw makes no effort to explain 
the discrepancy. Schumpeter generally praises Marx for taking to his subject 
with a ‘chemical’ mixture of theory and history. For Marx, history not only 
serves as a fund of examples to draw on; it is something to be tarried with, 
as it variously inflects capitalist evolution. Schumpeter began to concoct his 
own chemical mixture in Business Cycles, concluding that the shorter Juglar 
wave of the 1930s displayed irregular characteristics, which he attributed 
to ongoing changes in the social setting in which capitalism unfolds. Here 
we see the first intimations of Schumpeter’s attempt to describe how the 
abstract mechanism of change can be transformed by the series of changes it 
induces. In Capitalism, Socialism, Democracy, these transformations become 
a major focus. 

Marx predicted that capitalism would undermine itself economically, a 
proposition Schumpeter found doubtful. On the contrary, he claimed one 
could expect from the fifty years following 1928 as much progress as had 
occurred 1n the fifty preceding it. By 1978, the us should be so wealthy that it 
would be able to afford all manner of social justice programmes. His chosen 
date is ironic, since it roughly coincides with the beginning of the neoliberal 
dismantling of whatever meagre social safety-net had previously been won. 
These missed predictions aside, Schumpeter’s text has much to offer. The 
centrepiece is his discussion of creative destruction. Although Marx had 
discovered that there are regular business cycles, Schumpeter felt he did 
not explain their fundamental causes. Had he found those causes, he would 
have had to recognize that cycles are the virtue of capitalism, not its vice. 
The threat of going under generates a constant pressure to keep up with, 
or even excel, the general rate of progress: business cycles simply make 
good on that threat. Schumpeter applies this model to large-scale firms, 
which had become the centre of a debate about imperfect competition and 
its dampening effects on the general rate of progress. Here was a contem- 
porary theory of the economic breakdown of capitalism, which Schumpeter 
annihilates with gusto. 

Imperfect competition, for Schumpeter, is always only temporary: lack- 
ing a general knowledge of economic history, theorists have failed to see 
that everything businesses do to gain an ‘unfair advantage only works for a 
short time, after which even the largest firms are liable to fold in the face of 
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new, innovative competitors. Moreover, he insists, big businesses in imper- 
fect competition are more innovative, not less, than smaller firms in perfect 
competition with one another. They have more money to fund research and 
development programmes, and are able to take risks that would spell doom 
for smaller firms. The statistical record reveals that ‘the actual efficiency 
of the capitalist engine of production in the era of the largest-scale units 
has been much greater than in the preceding era of small or medium-sized 
ones’. Here, Schumpeter scored a major victory over his contemporaries: 
when international competition picked up in the mid-1960s and 70s, those 
American firms previously taken as examples of monopoly capitalism faced 
an array of more efficient foreign competitors, who soon broke their hold on 
the home market. 

Schumpeter believed that capitalism undermined itself not because 
of any spectacular economic failure, but rather because its very successes 
weakened the institutional supports it requires. However, his reasoning is 
open to question. On the one hand, he claims that capitalism has eroded the 
basis of the Old Regime, previously a protective political shell for economic 
development. The bourgeoisie is a class of political idiots unable to seize 
the reins of government: ‘A genius in the business office may be, and often 
is, utterly unable outside of it to say boo to a goose—both in the drawing 
room and on the platform’. On the other hand, in the era of big business, 
research and development teams tend to displace the individual entrepre- 
neur as the innovative agent. The great entrepreneurs of the past were the 
last ones with a stake in competitive markets and private ownership. In their 
absence, disaffected intellectuals will eventually convince the masses that 
socialism is their saviour, and no one will be left to put up a fight. History 
has proven Schumpeter wrong on both counts, and McCraw assures his 
readers that they need not worry about capitalism coming to an end: these 
were the ramblings of a ‘brilliant but chronically depressed European elitist 
who had witnessed one catastrophe after another during the bloody first half 
of the twentieth century’. 

McCraw thinks ıt equally unnecessary to examine Schumpeter’s state- 
ments on socialism—repeatedly asserting that these should be seen as 
satire, of the order of Jonathan Swifts ‘A Modest Proposal’. This is unfor- 
tunate, since McCraw thereby misses an opportunity to take a swing at one 
of Schumpeter’s former classmates, free-market fundamentalist Ludwig 
von Mises. In 1920, Mises claimed that, because socialism lacks a price 
mechanism—which provides essential information to producers in a 
market economy—uit will be impossible efficiently to determine what and 
how much to produce. Thus began the socialist calculation debate, which 
lasted well into the 1930s, moving from the continent to Britain, where 
Hayek renewed his mentor’s arguments with a volume of translations. 
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Schumpeter’s critique of Mises and Hayek closed this debate by declaring 
that the defenders of socialism had won: socialist economies would indeed 
need something like a price mechanism, but they had proved this could be 
constructed. Schumpeter may have thought that socialism was to be feared, 
as McCraw claims, but his belief in value-neutral science led him to give it 
due consideration. Hence, perhaps, his friendship with and continued sup- 
port of his student, the Marxist Paul Sweezy. 

By the end of McCraw’s biography, Schumpeter seems to have left the 
reader with a simple question: is she or he strong enough to withstand the 
upheaval wrought by creative destruction? Once one understands how capi- 
talism works, the messiness must be accepted as part of the process. Over 
the long run, living standards only nse as a result. If the dislocations of the 
downturn are too much, one can opt for a socialism little different from 
what capitalism already provides, only run by a central planning agency; 
socialism will merely sacrifice some growth to smooth the turbulence of 
cyclical waves. We might wonder whether the only thing we yearn for in a 
transformed social order is stable growth patterns. Is there not more to the 
critique of capitalism than a rejection of the business cycle’s up and down 
pattern? Reading Schumpeter suggests that, if we seek deeper causes for our 
discontent, we might look to the history behind the cycles. For we become 
complacent in expecting boom mechanically to follow bust, when what 
is at issue are real innovations, which progressively transform economic 
existence. Marx had theorized a growing reserve army of labour precisely 
because he thought, in the mid-1860s, that the future of capitalism lay m 
relatively automated production processes—as appeared, for example, in 
the production of chemicals. With computer technologies transforming one 
industry after another—in a manner perhaps qualitatively different from 
the innovations that brought us automobiles and consumer durables—we 
might wonder what we will find over the horizon of the latest downturn, 
which began in the 1970s with no end yet in sight. 

On his death in 1950, Schumpeter left behind a nearly finished manu- 
script on the history of economics—he had become increasingly concerned 
about a growing lack of historical awareness in his field. His exit was grace- 
ful: ‘if, starting my work in economics afresh, I were told that I could study 
only one of (theory, statistics or history] but could have my choice, it would 
be economic history that I would choose.’ He gives three reasons: the econ- 
omy ıs itself a unique historical process; institutions that are not purely 
economuc shape that process, and the errors of economists are generally 
due to their ignorance of history. McCraw would like us to take these com- 
ments as a sharp rebuke to his colleagues; there can be little doubt about 
the need for that. 
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THE VIOLENCE OF CAPITAL 


Naomi Klein has a gift for grasping the essence of the current political situ- 
ation and providing a rallying point for the Left. She did so in No Logo, her 
2000 best-seller, and she does again in The Shock Doctrine. In both of these 
books, as ın her journalism, she insists that our political challenge centres 
on the economy—and that you do not necessarily have to be an expert to 
understand how the global capitalist economy works. The appeal of her 
prose is sustained by her ability to explain the crux of economic relations in 
clear, even personal, terms for a general readership. 

In No Logo Klein laid out the basic logics of neoliberal globalization and 
the role of multinational corporations, thereby supplying a useful framework 
for an entire generation of activists, what might be called ‘the generation of 
Seattle’. Her book provided activists with a rationale for why we fight. But 
generations pass quickly these days, and the cycle of movements that were 
associated with the 1999 Seattle wro protests declined precipitously after 
the opening of the us’s global ‘war on terror’ and definitively came to a close 
with the occupation of Iraq. The economic arguments that had previously 
been the focus—about trade regimes, debt, poverty and corporate profits— 
no longer seemed as pressing in the face of the new horrors of violence and 
destruction. The globalization protest movements were forced by the new 
circumstances to transform into ant-war movements. 

In The Shock Doctrine Klein offers a new rally-point for the Left, ade- 
quate to our current situation, by creating a bridge that links the analysis 
of war, violence and disaster to arguments about neoliberal globalization. 
Her book brings the focus back to economic relations, but now the analyses 
of capitalist profits and control are complemented by investigations of the 
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state and corporate apparatuses, which create and exploit various forms of 
large-scale destruction. Klein invents the concept of ‘disaster capitalism’ to 
name the regime of accumulation that not only treats disasters as economic 
opportunities—to privatize public goods, to expand markets, to restructure 
production schemes and so forth—but which may also require such disas- 
ters to keep functioning. In a bold conceptual move, she links together here 
disasters created by military violence, such as the ‘war on terror’ and the 
occupation of Iraq, and those resulting from ‘natural’ causes, including the 
tragic aftermaths of Hurricane Katrina and the 2004 Indian Ocean tsunami. 
To a certain extent, the argument goes, it does not matter to disaster capital 
what generates the disaster—only that such crises continually arrive, allow- 
ing capital to exploit the devastation and temporary disorientation that they 
bring in order to accomplish the principal goals of the neoliberal agenda: 
privatize public wealth, deregulate economic activity and reduce social- 
welfare spending. In a further move, however, she draws out the relation 
between violence and capital by tracing the concept of disaster capitalism 
back over thirty years. By articulating this concept Klein is naming the 
enemy, linking together its many disparate faces, and thus providing once 
again a figure against which to fight. 

But whereas No Logo was published at a high-water mark of the global- 
ization movements and was buoyed by their enthusiasm, The Shock Doctrine 
arrives ın very different times, and is cast in a more sombre tone. The book 
is thus less oriented toward rallying the troops and more concerned with 
establishing an intellectual, ideological orientation. Klein approaches this 
task on three levels, each with its own style of writing, resulting in a hybrid, 
genre-mixing text. First of all, she employs the methods of investigative 
journalism to masterly effect in order to reveal some of the most nefarious 
events and personalities within the contemporary power structure, talking 
to evacuees in Baton Rouge, fishermen in post-tsunami Sri Lanka, Manila 
sweatshop workers in the throes of the Asian financial crisis. This generates 
both a sense of drama and powerful indignation against those currently in 
power. Klein uses a first-person voice in most of these parts of the book, 
putting herself at the centre of the narrative. These are probably the pas- 
sages that most successfully draw the general reading public into the story. 
In the style of the genre, she provides readers with her own persona as a 
point of identification. But the project also requires her, secondly, to oper- 
ate as a historian and trace the strong lines of continuity that extend from 
today’s dominant economic and political power structures back over the last 
three or four decades through countries across the globe. She does not delve 
into archives like a professional historian, but she does reconstruct through 
careful research the central historical events of her story with remarkable 
detail and clarity. On a third level, finally, she adopts the tools of economic 
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and political theory to vestigate the nature of contemporary capitalist 
production and control. 

The fundamental idea of The Shock Doctrine is that there is an intrinsic 
link between capital (or at least one mode of capitalist activity) and violence. 
Her point of departure for exploring this link is Milton Friedman’s metaphor 
of ‘shock therapy’, which he deemed necessary to impose free-market capi- 
talist reforms; indeed she probably takes this metaphor more seriously than 
he did. The psychiatrists who experimented with electroshock therapy in the 
1950s and Gos, she explains, sought to disorient patients and destroy their 
existing psychic structures. They imagined they could create a clean slate 
on which new, healthier structures could be formed. Friedman similarly 
dreamt of destroying existing social and economic structures, making of 
society a kind of clean slate, in order to push through his desired economic 
policies. Without some sort of traumatic event to destabilize social habits 
and institutions and disorient the population, Friedman knew his reforms 
would never be accepted. Klein then pursues this analogy and demonstrates 
how various traumatic events, whose effect on the social body is similar to 
that of electroshock therapy on the individual, have been repeatedly used in 
different national contexts to impose Friedman’s free-market vision as well 
as neoliberal economic policies more broadly. 

Klein also understands neoliberal economic reform as shock therapy 
more literally. Indeed, embedded ın the argument of this book ıs an excel- 
lent brief history of the evolution of torture techniques over the last half 
century. That history begins, for Klein, in some of the very same laboratories 
at McGill University that were experimenting on patients with electroshock 
therapy in the 1950s. The CIA, recognizing the utility for interrogation of 
these and similar techniques that disorient subjects and break down their 
psychic structures, funded this psychological research and incorporated its 
results. Klein draws a continuous line from such experiments to the CIA’s 
interrogation manuals, and from techniques used by Latin American dictator- 
ships to those employed today by the us and its allies in the ‘war on terror’. 
The use of such torture, Klein argues, is one element of the shock that is 
necessary m many cases for neoliberal economic transformation. Torture 
serves, in effect, to prolong the initial shock and finish clearing the social 
terrain so that the new economic structure can be built. 

All of these elements come together in Pinochet’s Chile, Klein’s para- 
digmatic example of the shock doctrine to which all of her other historical 
examples conform to a greater or lesser extent. In Chile, of course, Milton 
Friedman’s free-market ideas were already well established before the 1973 
coup d’état, in part through the training programme for Chilean economics 
students in Friedman’s department at the University of Chicago, the so- 
called Chicago Boys. Friedman himself acted as a kind of informal advisor 
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to Pinochet during the early period of his regime, during which time the 
General did impose a radical plan of privatization and economic transforma- 
tion. Chile quickly became the beacon of neoliberalism for Latin America 
and the world. And the stubborn sectors of Chilean society that resisted the 
political and economic transformation—communists, trade umonists and 
various others—were dealt with through torture and various other brutal 
tactics. Pinochet’s Chile thus brings into play all three elements that com- 
prise the shock doctrine: military shock (the coup d'état); economic shock 
(Friedman's economic transformation); and physical, social shock (through 
torture, imprisonment, murder and the like). Think of the shock doctrine, 
then, as the mode of activating and implementing disaster capitalism. 

It can easily appear that Klein’s notion of disaster capitalism and the 
various shocks through which it works involves an elaborate conspiracy 
theory. This 1s largely because she does, in fact, focus on the actions of a 
relatively small cast of individuals and the connections among them, such 
as Friedman’s personal relationship with Pinochet. Indeed the book is 
peppered with a host of deliciously scandalous, damning historical details 
about what these individuals said and did. We should recognize, however, 
that Klein’s argument does not rely on a logic of conspiracy, either on the 
historical or the theoretical level. One of the central and fascinating points 
of Klein’s narrative in historical terms is that the functioning of disaster 
capitalism requires an enormous amount of economic and political prepa- 
ration before the shocks are administered. A detailed packet of economic 
strategy and policies has to be ready at hand so as to be implemented swiftly, 
all at once in the moment of disaster. This 1s not really conspiracy, in other 
words, it is planning. The question is a bit more complex on the theoret- 
ical level. The appearance of a conspiracy is due in large part to Klein’s 
strategy of story-telling—and here the hybrid genre of the book runs up 
against a significant divide between journalistic methods and theoretical 
argument. Her focus on individual figures and personal connections allows 
readers to enter the story easily, but the processes she 1s analysing do not 
really depend on individuals. What is important on the theoretical level, 
in other words, is not that Pinochet and Friedman meet ın person but that 
their ideas and projects complement each other, fitting together in a larger 
framework of violent capitalist transformation. In order to bring out most 
clearly Klein’s theoretical argument, then, I suggest reading these individu- 
als as something like bearers or personifications of economic or political 
ideas and categories. 

After Klein establishes the conceptual bases of the shock doctrine and its 
paradigmaticimplementation—primarily by coupling Friedman’s economic 
thought and Pinochet’s military dictatorship—she dedicates the central 
chapters of the book to a detailed historical analysis of how this model was 
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repeated and developed. From the early 1970s to the present she follows 
the simultaneous applications of shock and neoliberal policies in coun- 
tries throughout the world like so many links in a chain or, better, like 
a string of volcanoes in which the explosion of one sets off the next in 
line. After Chile came Argentina, Thatcher’s Britain, Bolivia, Poland under 
Solidarność, China, post-apartheid South Africa, Yeltsin’s Russia, and the 
Southeast Asian economies hit by the 1997-98 Crisis; from there the nar- 
rative moves to the Us after 9.11, Iraq, and the ‘reconstruction’ of Sri Lanka 
and New Orleans. 

Klein’s primary aim is to unmask the ‘idyllic’ fable of the origins of neolib- 
eralism and establish the fact that these economic policies are never adopted 
democratically or peacefully. She also argues along the way that despite 
widely heralded and accepted claims of success, such neoliberal policies 
have consistently failed, even by their own economic criteria. In the process, 
what counts as shock gradually changes from military violence and torture 
to other forms of disaster, some intended and others not. The pivotal histori- 
cal shift in this story comes with the economic shock imposed in Bohvia in 
1985 by the newly elected government of Victor Paz Estenssoro, under the 
advice of Jeffrey Sachs who, as Friedman fades from the scene, becomes 
the primary shock doctor in Klem’s narrative. No coup d’état provided the 
trauma here, although there were, of course, relatively high levels of repres- 
sion against opposing social sectors. Instead a secretly prepared economic 
package was imposed by the administration all at once without any sort of 
public discussion. ‘Bolivia provided a blueprint for a new, more palatable 
kind of authoritarianism’, Klein writes, ‘a civilian coup d’état, one carried 
out by politicians and economists in business suits rather than soldiers in 
military uniforms’. Here political rather than military violence accomplishes 
the tasks her model requires: disorient the population, destabilize or destroy 
established social and economic relationships and institutions, and pave the 
way for neoliberal transformation. In all of Klein’s examples of neoliberal 
shock therapy in subsequent years, from China and Poland ın 1989 to South 
Africa and Russia in the early 1990s, doses of military and political violence 
combine to fill this role. 

The culmination of this line of thought is Klein’s recognition of the same 
shock logic at work in the aftermaths of the 2004 tsunami and Hurricane 
Katrina in 2005. Here what qualifies as a disaster adequate to the task is 
decisively broadened. These ‘natural’ disasters are not directly planned or 
umplemented by political leaders, although, as has been well documented, 
government policies are centrally responsible for creating the conditions for 
such disasters and making certain populations more vulnerable than others. 
They arrive unexpected, and the agents of privatization and neoliberal trans- 
formation have to be ready when the opportunity presents itself. 
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Finally we arrive at Iraq, the centrepiece of Klein’s argument. The entire 
book grows, in many respects, out of her excellent 2004 Harper’s essay, 
‘Baghdad Year Zero’, which is incorporated and expanded here. Klein inter- 
prets the us invasion and occupation of Iraq as being driven by economic 
interests, but not narrowly conceived in terms of control over oil or tem- 
porary profits for a small group of corporations. The us project in Iraq is 
instead the most thorough-going effort to date to apply the shock doctrine, 
reduce the society to a clean slate and construct from scratch a neoliberal 
economy. Here the shock and awe of military invasion, the various repres- 
sive apparatuses of the ‘war on terror’ and the policies of homeland security 
all come together with the project of neoliberal globalization. This is Klein’s 
most complete example of disaster capitalism at work and thus serves as a 
bookend to Pinochet's Chile, bounding the entire historical development. 

The failures of the us project in Iraq also bring us back in interesting 
ways to Klein’s original guiding metaphor lnking economic shock and 
electroshock therapy. The doctors experimenting with electroshock were 
repeatedly frustrated because they could never achieve their dream of a 
tabula rasa. The patient’s old psychic structures, memories and mental 
habits kept reappearing despite the shock treatment. The Us administra- 
tors in occupied Iraq, led by Paul Bremer, were similarly frustrated in their 
efforts to construct a neoliberal economy from the ground up. They priva- 
tized state industries, dismissed workers from a wide range of jobs, rewrote 
the legal framework for business and investment, but could not create a 
clean slate. Established social structures, expectations of employment and 
income, and public fears of the new economic regime kept stubbornly reap- 
pearing. Klein even gives fascinating evidence that identifies job losses and 
economic outrage in Iraq as one source of the growth of armed resistance to 
the occupation. Klein’s point, finally, is that not only are the methods of the 
shock doctrine barbaric and cruel, they also do not work. The prophets of 
free-market revolutions and neoliberal transformations all preach that shock 
will create a blank canvas on which the new economic structures can be built 
from scratch—and inevitably their explanation for previous failures is that 
the shock was not sufficiently complete, the slate was not clean enough— 
but, in fact, this social tabula rasa can never be achieved, and all that is left 
behind is a society in ruins. 

The Shock Doctrine raises a number of important questions. Some readers 
may ask, for example, what 1s the proportion of states in which full-scale neo- 
liberal restructuring has been preceded or accompanied by shock, compared 
to those in which the authorities proceeded by stealth or ‘third way’ consen- 
sus? Others will question how, analytically, should we correlate the climatic 
and tidal forces that produce a hurricane or a tsunami with the long-term 
human planning that drove the invasion of Iraq? My interest, however, 
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centres on a theoretical argument about the contemporary forms of capitalist 
domination and control. Klein’s theory fits well with a long theoretical tradi- 
tion on the intimate link between capital and violence, and it may be helpful 
to situate her argument within that tradition in order both to give more solid 
foundation to some of its claims and to highlight its originality. 

First of all, Klein’s exploration of the dependence of capitalist develop- 
ment on violence corresponds to and in some respects extends Marxian 
notions of primitive accumulation. The creation of capitalist and proletarian 
classes were not peaceful, quasi-natural processes, resulting from the thrift 
and prudence of future capitalists or the profligacy of future proletarians: 
the birth of capital required extraordinary violence both in the conquest, 
genocide and enslavement of foreign populations, which brought home 
enormous wealth and offered new markets for goods; and internally, in the 
expropriation of common lands, the clearing of peasants from feudal estates 
and the creation of new laws that effectively herded the poor into the cities 
and provided available labour-power. But whereas Marx’s history can lead 
one to think that the ‘extra-economic’ violence of primitive accumulation is 
needed only to set in motion the capitalist machine, whose own discipline 
and economic forms of violence can maintain its rule, Klein reminds us—as 
have many other authors, but it is an important point worth repeating—that 
primitive accumulation never comes to an end but continues as a constant 
complement and support to the functioning of capital. 

Rosa Luxemburg’s argument about the violence inherent in the accumu- 
lation of capital is a second obvious point of reference. Luxemburg explains 
that capital requires constant expansion for its very survival, adding new 
markets, more resources, additional labour-power and larger productive 
circuits. Expanding these capitalist circuits of reproduction, however, can- 
not be accomplished by economic means alone. Extra-economic force is 
required. Specifically, Luxemburg establishes the intrinsic relation between 
the great European imperialisms of her day, the early twentieth century, and 
the expanded reproduction of capital: if you want to oppose imperialism, you 
have to challenge capital. Klein likewise demonstrates a necessary and inti- 
mate relation between capital and violence, but she broadens the category of 
disasters that can serve in this role, well beyond the imperialist apparatuses 
that were Luxemburg’s focus. 

The third and perhaps most relevant theoretical reference point for 
Klein’s argument is the long economic tradition of ‘crisis theory’, which 
has powerful currents in both Marxist and capitalist thought. In particular, 
the notion of ‘creative destruction’ developed by the decidedly non-Marxist 
economist Joseph Schumpeter resonates strongly here. It is a commonplace 
that economic cycles and crises provide opportunites for the concentration 
and development of capital; Schumpeter insists specifically on the need 
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for capital incessantly to revolutionize its economic and institutional struc- 
tures from within. Crises, whether they result from purely economic causes 
or other sources, support capitalist development by clearing away the old 
structures of social institutions and economic practices. Such destruction 
is ‘creative’ only in the sense that it provides the space for novation, the 
formation of new processes and institutions. Klein’s notion of the shock doc- 
trine shares many aspects of this; but she looks well beyond the economic 
realm, to recognize the potentially extra-economic sources of disasters and 
to reveal their profound social consequences. 

Marx, Luxemburg and Schumpeter—this is excellent company and 
Klein’s book can justifiably be discussed in relation to them; all argue, as 
she does, that capitalist development requires violence as support. There is a 
fundamental difference, though, that helps frame a further question regard- 
ing Klein’s argument. The other theorists read this violence in the logic of 
capital as a whole, whereas Klein isolates it to one ‘fundamentalist’ mode or 
version of capitalist rule, with the assumption that other possible modes are 
less violent or even non-violent. Is disaster capitalism only an aberration, a 
moment of excess that has distorted a more virtuous form of capital or is it, 
in fact, the core of contemporary capital itself? Klein insists at several points 
in the book that ıt is the former, but her theoretical argument points more 
strongly toward the latter. The question 1s crucial because it has significant 
consequences for any effort to answer the other, larger question that has to 
be raised when reading a book like this—namely, what is our alternative 
to disaster capitalism? Do we imagine a return to a more equitable, regu- 
lated, peaceful arrangement of capitalist social and economic relations or 
are we forced to look beyond the rule of capital and invent some new social 
form? Klein’s book is not compelled to answer such questions. The fact that 
it raises them is already an important contribution to a debate that must be 
the starting point to rally a new left. 
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